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Twenty-five years ago, on Nov. 22, 1963, President 






John F. Kennedy was assassinated here, In Dallas, Texas. 






The country’s sorrow has endured, softened perhaps 






by the span of time but never far from consciousness. 






The city's sorrow has endured as well, always closer 






at hand, magnified by lingering self-examination of 






itself and its institutions, of which this newspaper is one. 






This report attempts to understand better what 






happened then in order to measure how far we have 






come, and how far we have to go. 
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hough seldom calm, the political 
atmosphere was supercharged in 
nn of 1963. 



| Texas in the autumn 

Among the Democrats, top leaders 

I were engaged in a bitter feud. Among 
the Republicans, conservatives were 
in control and ultraconservatives 

were out of control. 

Yet there was hope for casing tensions on both sides 
through a single event — the impending visit to Texas of 
John F. Kennedy 

Gty leaders saw the visit as a chance to erase the 
embarrassment caused by two nationally publicized 
incidents involving far-right Republicans. Democrats, 
meanwhile, saw a number of possible benefits from the 
trip. 

Most Texas politicians said the 
president planned his visit to shore up 
support for his upcoming 196*1 
election campaign and to pry loose 
some of the Texas wealth for his 
political coffers. 

But Kennedy associates said the trip 
was to heal the increasingly rusty 
personal and philosophical rift among 
three of the most powerful Texas 
Democrats — Vice President Lyndon 
B Johnson. Gov John Connallv and 
Li. Sen Ralph Yarborough. 

“The president was trying to get the 
political situation settled in Texas " 

Robert Kennedy said later in an 
interview 

“I know that was the point of the 
trip, to heal everything, to get 
everybody to ride in the same car or 
something, " Jacqueline Kennedy 
recalled 

The usual struggle between the 
liberal and conservative w ings of the 
Texas Democratic Party had been 
compounded by the conflicts among 
the three powerful and ambitious main 
characters in the Democratic drama 
Johnson, the master politician who 
had ruled the Senate for tears, was 
painfully adjusting to the secondary 
role of vice president 

Conservative Connallv. the pin- 
striped rancher who had gamed much 
of his political acumen from Johnson, 
was rapidly becoming a favorite of the 
state's business community. 

Liberal Yarborough, the East Texas 
populist lawyer, had angered Johnson 
when he supported Kennedy for the I960 presidential 
nomination instead of fellow Texan Johnson 

All three of the strong-willed Texans were up for re- 
election in 1 964. and Yarborough was convinced that 
Johnson and Connally were plotting to find a candidate to 
unseat him 

To further muddy the water, rumors swirled that 
Kennedy was being urged to dump Johnson from the 
ticket in l 96 h On the day before Kennedy arrived in 
Dallas. Richard Nixon visited the city and predicted that 
Kennedy would replace Johnson 

The president's four-day Texas visit did not begin 
well. In San Antonio and again in Houston, Yarborough 
refused to ride with Johnson in the presidential 
motorcade They did, however, share a sage with 
Kennedy in Fort Worth early on the morning of Nov. 22. 

And Kennedy had prepared a speech of political 
reconciliation to be delivered that night at a fund-raising 
dinner in Austin, it was ro be the finale of the Texas trip. 

So let us not be petty when our cause is so great," the 
speech read. "Let us not quarrel amongst ourselves when 
our nation s future is at sake." 

But before making that speech in Austin. Kennedy was 
to visit Dallas where there was a very different brand of 
political tumult afoot. 

The Republican Patty had surged to life in Dallas 
County* in the late 1950s In 1960, Dallas gave Nixon the 
largest rote margin over Kennedy of any city in the 
country In elections over the next three years, eight of 
Dallas County's nine sate Legislature seats went 



Republican. 

But while mainstream conservatives dominated the 
politics, extremist conservatives dominated the political 
image of the city. Dallas was considered a major center of 
a fiery far-right movement that was sweeping the nation. 

In the aftermath of the assassination, two previous 
incidents involving the extremists came to symbolize the 
so-called "climate of hate" in Dallas. 

The first Incident occurred in November I960 — four 
days before the Kcnncdy-Nixon presidential election — 
when vice presidential candidate Johnson encountered a 
throng of Nixon supporters on a downtown street. 

As Johnson and his wife. Lady Bird, prepared to walk 
across Commerce Street from the Baker Hotel to a 
luncheon at the .Adolphus Hotel, they were confronted by 
several hundred jeering, placard-waving protesters. One 
carried a Johnson campaign poster with "Smilingjudas" 
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scrawled next to Johnson's photo. Another placard 
borrowed from a then-current lingerie advertisement. 

"He Dreamed He Went to Washington in His Turncoat." 

Among those at the front of the mob. shouting at 
Johnson and carrying a placard that read "LBJ Sold Out to 
the Yankee Socialists," was Dallas congressman Bruce 
Alger — the only Texas Republican In Congress at the 
time. 

Security officers suggested that Johnson use side doors 
to avoid the crowd, but Johnson refused. "No. I only hope 
the day never comes when a man cannot walk his lady 
across the street in Dallas," Johnson said. 

He and Mrs. Johnson did manage to cross the street, 
but it took 45 minutes as the aunting mob jostled rhem 
from ail sides. Mrs. Johnson's hair was mussed and 
Johnson later said that they were spat upon. 

tn those last days of the campaign, the Dallas incident 
became one of Johnson’s primary topics. Discussing the 
demonstrators while campaigning in Houston, Johnson 
even invoked Jesus ' words on the cross: "God. forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." 

The second incident that shaped Dallas' political 
image across the nation occurred almost three years later 
— (ess than a month before Kennedy's visit. 

On Oct. 24, 1963. U-N Ambassador Adlat Stevenson 
visited Dallas to speak at a U.N. Day program at Memorial 
Auditorium 

Among the 2,000 people attending that night were 
about 1 00 right-wing extremists who intended to show 
their disdain for the United Nations. At the time, a motto 



of the far right often seen on billboards and bumper 
nickers was "Get the U.S. Out of the U.N. and the U.N 
Out of the U.S." 

During Stevenson's speech, the protesters coughed in 
cadence and walked the aisles carrying U S. flags upside 
down as a sign of distress .Ax one point. Frank McGchce. 
leader of the Dallas-based National Indignation 
Committee, stood and began shouting Stevenson brushed 
him off with a quip as police escorted McGebee out of 
the auditorium. 

Wes Wise, who later would become mayor of Dallas, 
was there that night as a reporter for television sucion 
KRLD. now KDFW (Channel 4). "There was an electric 
atmosphere in that place." Wise said later. "I wouldn't 
exactly call it an atmosphere of hate, but there was an 
atmosphere." 

Although his deadline for the 10 p.m. newscast was 
nearing, Wise decided to say at the 
auditorium in case there was trouble 
after Stevenson's speech. His instincts 
proved sound. 

As Stevenson was walking from the 
auditorium, a woman swung her anti- 
U.N placard and struck him on the 
head. Wise was close behind with his 
camera rolling. A newspaper 
photographer also recorded the 
moment The woman, an Oak Cliff 
housewife, later said she had 
accidentally hit Stevenson when she 
was bumped by someone in the crowd. 

To cap off the evening, as Dallas 
retailer Stanley Marcus escorted the 
stunned ambassador to a waiting car, 
an Irving college student spat on 
Stevenson. "There was a mob scene 
that night," Marcus recalled. "After I 
shoved him in the car, they (the 
protesters) sorted rocking the car. and 
the driver had to gun the car and 
almost kill a person to get out " 

The incident made national news. 
Wise's film was shown in slow motion 
by Walter CronkJte on CBS News the 
following evening, and newspapers 
published the photo on their front 
pages 

Clearly, the right-wingers were not 
as harmless as Dallas leaders had 
assumed them to be. But neither were 
they as powerful as the world assumed 
them to be after the assassination. 

Many Dallas leaders agree with the 
Warren Commission finding that the 
assassination was unrelated to the 
political turmoil in Dallas at the time. 

"It was a coincidence. It just happened in a place 
where the pot was boiling," said Willis Tate, president 
emeritus of Southern Methodist University. As president 
of SMU at the rime, Tate got a firsthand view of the actions 
of the ultraconservatives. He was bombarded with 
community protest when left-leaning speakers appeared 
on campus. Righc-wingers. according to newspaper 
reports, began referring to SMU as “the Kremlin on the 
hill ' 

"The pot was boiling because people were frightened. 
These people were all scared. I didn't undersund it — I 
lived through it, but I didn't undersund it," said Tate, 
who won the American Association of University 
Professors' Meiklcjohn Award for supporting academic 
freedom during the period. 

James Brown, a political science professor at SMU, has 
a file folder bulging with right-wing fliers he collected in 
Dallas during the early '60s. Some portrayed Johnson as 
an ally of the communists Many called for the 
impeachment of Ui. Supreme Court Chic fjust ice Earl 
Warren. 

"This gives you the tenor of the rimes." Brown said 
"People were running around professing to protect the 
democratic process but using totalitarian tactics to 
achieve their goals. In many ways, they were no better 
than fascists." 

The rhetoric of the right was powerful At the first 
National indignation Convention in Dallas in November 
1961. ultraconservativc Texan J. Everts Haley laughingly 
said impeachment of Warren wasn’t good enough. Haley 
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In October 1963, LLV Ambassador Adlal Stevenson is struck by a sign carried by a woman picketer (right) at Dallas’ Memorial Auditorium- 



called for a hanging. 

Dallas also gained some attention as the home of 
billionaire oilman H.L Hunt, who often was featured in 
magazine articles of that time as the world's richest man 
The articles noted his ultraconscrvatism. which he sought 
to spread through the Facts Forum and Lifeline national 
radio programs 

After the assassination, Dallas frequently was referred 
to as the capita! of the far right, although news accounts 
of the ultraconservative movement had never made such a 
case before November 1963 Even at the height of their 
activity in Dallas, the right-wing extremists were a small 
group. But they managed to draw big attention 

"These people w'ere fairly well-funded." Brown said 
• Many came from the middle class. They were educated. 
They were articulate. They knew how to use public 
opinion and public relations." 

Looking back on that time. Marcus said. "I believe that 
there was a spirit of hate that existed in Dallas — in the 
strong Republican districts in North Dallas where people 
believe they had the only true and revealed truth and 
could not conceive of any pluralism in society " 

"And they were aided and abetted by the newspaper.” 
Marcus said. " The Dallas Sews was the one instrument 
that could have refuted that point of view, but it didn't. It 
just aided and abetted it." 

At that time, the editorial page of The Dallas Morning 
Sews had gained a national reputation among journalists 
and politicians for its unswervingly conservative and 
often acerbic viewpoints An editorial columnl« referred 
to the New Deal as the "Queer Deal." to the American 
Civil Liberties Union as the ’‘American Swivel Liberties 
Union" and to tbe £>5. Supreme Court as the "Judicial 
Kremlin. f' 

Marcus and other critics accused The Sews' editorial 



| page of polarizing the issues and of encouraging the far 
right’s stridency and disrespect for national institutions. 

Dick West, editorial director of the newspaper at the 
time, said yean later. "1 don't know whether it 
encouraged disrespect oc not. But many, many people 
applauded what we were saying." 

If Dallas was different from other cities at the time, it 
was in the degree of acceponce that the far right enjoyed. 
There are differing opinions, however, on the level of 
that acceptance. 

Some Dallas leaders say the extremists were simply 
ignored because they- were such an insignificant group. 
"It was just a handful of little people — not 
representative of the community at all." the late CA. 
Tatum Jr., who was president of the Dallas Citizens 
Council In 1961. raid in a 1983 interview. 

Conservative politicians ay the extremists 
represented a minority viewpoint that never Infiltrated 
mainstream conservatism. But leaders of the time clearly 
had to walk a fine line to appease both groups. "There 
were some problems In those days," aid former U.S. Sen. 
John Tower, who was elected in 1961 as the first 
Republican senator from the South since Reconstruction. 
"But I got along with everybody. I never chastised anyone 
or read the riot act to anyone.” 

Some ay the extremist viewpoint wasn't just tolerated 
in Dallas but was quietly embraced. The old boy's 
(establishment leaders) sympathized with these folks," 
said Bruce Pringle, a sociologist at 5MU at the time, now 
retired in Seattle. "They didn't like violence and all that, 
but they could certainly see what all the hollering was 
[ about." 

Dallas lawyer Sid Stahl w ho later served on the City 
Council, watched the actions of the far right from a 
! vantage point as vicr chairman of the Jewish Federation’s 



I Community Relations Council. He didn't like what he 
was seeing. 

"They seemed to be receiving more and more 
prominence and attracting more and more of the 
respectable groups of citizens in the community. It was 
scary." he said. 

In the wake of the Stevenson Incident. Dallas leaders 
realized that the ultraconservatives were out of control. 
“These are not conservatives — they are radicals" Dallas 
Mayor Earle Cabell said In a harsh rebuke. 

Dallas was embarrassed and repentant over 
humiliating Stevenson. Tbe Dallas Morning Sews 
published an editorial extending a "community apology" 
to Stevenson, assuring him that "the actions of a few do 
not represent the demeanor of the rest.” The Dallas 
Times Herald published a front-page editorial headlined 
"Dallas Disgrace " 

Telegrams signed by 1 00 civic leaders were sent to 
Kennedy and Stevenson saying that Dallas was "outraged 
and abjectly ashamed" of the incident. Tbe City Council 
quickly passed an anti-harassment ordinance 

In a statement issued two days after the October 1963 
incident, Cabell said civic leaders must accept some 
responsibility for the problem in Dallas. "The 
constructive thinker and civic builder, although in the 
majority, has become engrossed in his own affairs and has 
permitted a small but highly vocal minority to project the 
image of our city' to the world at large " 

But Cabell also saw a way for the city to clear its name 
“We have an opportunity to redeem ourselves.” he said, 
"when the president pays us a visit next month " 

This article, written for The News’ 1983 special 
report oh tbe Kennedy assassination, was updated in 
1988 
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OWN WORDS 



Nov. 22-25, 1963 




visit to the president. 

Mrs. Lincoln *‘l dressed in a dark blue 
suit and then asked a maid to dean the 
room I had some friends from Dallas 
coming to have breakfast. 

"I walked to the president's room . . . 
and asked him if he’d mind meeting my 
friends. 

"He told the Secret Service to let me 
know when he started to leave so I could 
bring my friends out to the hallway to 
meet him He was in a very happy 
mood.” 

7:10 a.ra. 

Lee Harvey Oswald knocks on the 
front door of the Irving home of Wesley 
Frazier an order cierk al the Texas 
School Book Depository, where both 
work. Oswald sometimes rides to work 
with Frazier 

Frazier: “He came down . as I was 
eating my breakfast. I left for work a 
few minutes after 7. 

“And when I came out to get into the 
car. I glanced over and saw a package in 
the back scat I said, "What's that?' and he 



said. You remember — that's the curtain 
rods I was going to bring in. 

“It was kind of a misting rain. . Ev- 
ctybod) knew by that time that President 
Kennedy was coming to Dallas and he was 
coming down (past the book depository; 
on the parade route. 

“As we rode to work that morning, we 
talked about it. I said it may not be a good 
day for a parade.” 

7:30 a.m. 

Peter Sacra, catering manager of the 
Hotel Texas, oversees preparation of 
Kennedy 's breakfast. Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy wilt eat later 

Saccu: “ The president had soft-boiled 
eggs, bacon, dry toast with marmalade, 
orange juice and coffee. He bad a pretty 
standard breakfast — very light. 

' We were told that he wasn’t hard to 
please — fust to make sure his eggs and 
his coffee were hot. " 

7:56 a.m. 

Frazier and Oswald arrive at the 
book depository. 



Shortly before 8:30 a.m. 

Kennedy and Larry O'Brien, a close 
friend and aide, are at the hotel looking 
out a window toward tbe parking lot 
where the president will give a brief ad- 
dress minutes later. 

O'Brien: “They were putting the final 
touches on the stand out in a large park- 
ing lot in front of the hotel where he was 
going to make an appearance, and he 
made a comment that ‘if someone wanted 
to get you. it wouldn’t be very difficult, 
would it?’ “ 



8:30 a.m. 

Marjorie Beleu\ wife of Fort Worth 
lawyer Datid O. Be/ewjr and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy's escort to the speech, goes with 
U.S. Rep. Jim Wright to tbe Kennedvs ’ 
hotel suite. 

Mrs. Bclcw “Mr. Kennedy came out 
and apologized to me because she wasn't 
ready, that she had to do something with 
her hair, but that I would undemand — 
and we would understand if he didn't in- 
vite us in. 

‘I think 1 was chosen 



John Fitzgerald Kennedy arose Fri- 
day, Nov. 22, 1963. in a Fort Worth ho- 
tel. Three days later, be was buried In 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

This is the story of those four days, 
in the words of the people who were 
there. 

The recollections come from Inter- 
views by The Daiias Morning News in 
1983 and 1988, and from documents 
at the Lyndon B. Johnson library' and 
other archives. Those quoted are 
identified by the titles they held at 
the time of tbe assassination. 

All times are Dallas time. A com- 
plete list of sources is on Pages $4-55. 



Nov. 22 



FRIDAY 

7 a.m. 

Evelyn Lincoln, President Kennedv s 
personal secretary, begins her day In tbe 
Hotel Texas In Fort Worth with a brief 
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Kenneths) because of my ability to make 
conversation. But 1 flunked 

“I i uk sored at him and couldn't think 
of anvthing to say Bm he was so charm- 
ing And finally! I thmk Congressman 
Wright said. Say something Marge.’ And 
the president just laughed ." 

About 8:40 3.ra. 

Kennedy emerges from bis suite 
again and stops in the bail to greet bis 
seiretan 1 's friends. 

Mr. Lincoln “He gave the usual 
pleasantries. He said he was pleased to 
meet them and that any friends of mine 
were triends of his. He then looked out of 
the window and commented about how 
many people were down below The size 
of the crowd pleased him.” 

8:45 a.m. 

Mrs. Betew accompanies the president 
and others in the entourage to the plat- 
form for bis speech Also there are Vice 
President Lyndon B Johnson. Sen. Ralph 
IT. Yarborough and Gov. John Can • 
natlr. 

Mrs Belew: "It was drizzling until we 
got on the platform and he got up to 
speak. The sun came out. It was amaz- 
ing. - ’ 

Main in the croud of 5 .000 chant: 

" Where's Jackie ? Where's Jackie?" The 
president points tou'ard the hotel suite. 
Li: Carpenter, executive assistant to 
Johnson, stands nearby as the president 
begins hts speech 

Ms Carpenter "He realized that 
crowd had really wanted to sec Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. too. and it was very disappointed 
when she didn't show up. (Kennedy said) 
that .Mrs. Kennedy had been getting 
dressed and it takes women longer, but of 
course. Mrs. Kennedy looks better.* ” 

Shortly before 9 a.m. 

Kennedy finishes bis brief speech and 
makes his war through the crowd, shak- 
ing hands. As he walks back tou'ard the 
hotel for a Fort Worth Chamber of Com- 
merce breakfast, be chats with Tarrant 
County Sheriff Lon Et<ans. 

Esans: "I had my sheriff's posse there 
to assist with the crowd So when we 
came back across the street to the hotel, 
he asked roc. Sheriff.' he said, are these 
men Texas Rangers'?' 

I said. 'No. Mr President, these arc 
members of my sheriff s posse ' He said. 
•Would you be kind enough to introduce 
me to a couple of them > So l introduced 
him to a couple of the men on horseback. 
He was very interested in the horses 
He commented on the men's uniforms 
and everything, which were Western.'' 

The president stops to chat with Man 
Ann (Hickman, a lb-year-old junior at 
R.L Paschal High School in Fort Worth. 

Miss Clicks man: He was shaking 

hands with the people in the from row. 
When he got to me. he stopped and taid. 
'Aren't you supposed to be in school right 
nowf I said. ’Well. yes. as a matter of fact, 
I’m supposed to be taking a test right 
now 

"He said. You tell your teacher that 
the president of the I nlted Sates excused 

you.* M 

9 a.m. 

H. Richard Gwozdx. an 8-vear-old 
member of the Texas Bovs Choir, is 
among those who sing a selection of 
Texas ballads as Kennedy enters the bo 
tel ballroom for the breakfast. / 

• Gwozdz- He shook the hands of a 
couple people. 1 didn't get to?1 wk5 r nx>-' 



short. 1 was in the from row. but the plat- 
form was in the way and there were other 
people in front.'' 

9:20 a.m. 

Ms. Carpenter watches as the first 
lady arrti'es with a Secret Service agent 
and uaiks to the bead table. 

Ms. Carpenter: "There was much ex- 
pectation about Mrs Kennedy, hoping 
that she would come because she did 
have a Grace Kelly attraction’ and every- 
one was eager to see her. 

"One of the public information men 
for the governor said to me. Has 
Jackie blown It again? And I said. Tm 
quite sure she’ll be here ' 

"Sure enough in a minute, with cam- 
eras and lights on. Mrs. Kennedy entered 
looking perfectly beautiful In a pink dress 
with navy blue lapels and a pink pillbox 
hat 

"She went up all alone with her Secret 
Service agent beside her, but in a specuc- 
ular entrance, with great cheers from the 
crowd, and seated herself by the presi- 
dent. He didn't speak to her immediately, 
but the vice president got up and was very 
chivalrous. 

**1 watched carefully to see if there was 
any exchange, and there was briefly, but I 
had the feeling that he was irnated that 
she hadn't made the entrance with him " 

Alann Bedford, wife of Fort Worth 
oilman Charles Bedford, is among the 
breakfast guests. 

Mrs. Bedford She (Mrs. Kennedy) did 
walk In a little late, but that was exactly 
what impressed me so much. She walked 
in with the greatest dignity . She abso- 
lutely won my admiration. " 

9:25 a.m. 

Willard Barr. Fort Worth's mayor pro 
lem. remembers that many of the guests 
were Chamber of Commerce members 
and businessmen. 

Barr: "Probably most of them would 
have gone out and voted against him. but 
he had them charmed — sort of In the 
palm of his hand — by the time he fin- 
ished his speech 

"He started his speech with praise for 
Jim Wright Of course. Jim had a lot of 
supporters there 

"He then went on to talk about Jacque- 
line. He said. 'Everybody waits to see 
what Jacqueline will wear, and they never 
pay attention to what you and 1 wear. Lyn- 
don Nobody cares what we wear/ " 

9:50 a.m. 

Dr Marion Brooks, a physician and a 
leader In Fort Worth's black commu- 
nity. attends the speech only after con 
siderable negotiation. The Chamber of 
Commerce inittailv made no tickets 
available to blacks but later granted 50. 
Brooks watches as the Kennedys are pre- 
sented cowboy bats and boots. 

Brooks "When he was handed the hat. 
he looked at it and smiled — but he 
didn't put It on. . . He made no apolo- 
gies for that . 

"And I think it would have been some- 
what demeaning and insulting for him to 
patronize us Texans and the rest by play- 
ing like he wanted a cowboy hat." 

9:55 a.m. 

The Rev. Granville Walker, pastor of 
University Christian Church, gives the 
morning benediction. 

Walker "1 used the traditional prayer, 
of 'Lord bless you and be graejous unto* 
voii ' I added a few words' about peace in 
the world ’ and I asked for the'-presi-' 





The president readies out to a throng of well-wishers during his visit to Fort 
Worth, where be delivered a brief address. The crowd was estimated at 5,000. 



me Dallas Morning nw 

Accompanied by (from left) Sen. Ralph Yarborough and Rep. Jim Wright. 
President Kennedy crosses the street in front of the Hotel Texas. 




* f , . ' The Dalla* Morning New* 

Firstlady Jacqueline Kennedy chats with Vice President and Mrs. Johnson 
•'v. during a breakfast at- the Hofei Texai. The president is at far right. ‘ • . v. 1 
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dent 's health to be guarded and that of hi* 
family 

“It was a routine thing to ay You 
wouldn't have to have am premonitions 
to do that “ 



10:14 a.m. 

The Kennedyt arriir at their suite to 
prepan for the mmorcade to Carswell 
Air Force Bust. The president phones for- 
mer Vice President John Nance Gamer 
In 1 1 aide to congratulate him on bis 
9 5tb birthday An aide shows the presi- 
dent a full-page ad that appeared that 
day in The Dallas Morning New*. The ad 
is critical of bis presidency. 

10:40 a.m. 

The motonade travels to Carswell for 
the short flight to Dallas. Kennedy aide 
O'Brien ensures that Yarborough Is in 
the car with Johnson. The two Texans 
have been at odds.befon, and headlines 
this morning suggest that Yarborough 
has been snubbing Johnson during the 
president s trip. 

O'Brien “I pointed out to Ralph as we 
stood in from of the hotel and aid. ‘Just 
look down there All the press can see 
you. Ralph And it's in the forefront of 
their thinking that this trip has to date 
been considerably marred bv the empha- 
sis on Yarborough-Johnsoo 

“Ralph didn't want that to be an 
ongoing situation, and he quite readily 
agreed to join Johnson in the motorcade " 
I0.*45 a.m. 

As Ms. Carpenter rides In the motor- 
cade. her thoughts turn to Dallas — and 
to the pending presidential candidacy of 
Republican Sen. Barry (.o/dirater 

Ms Carpenter: ' Dallas had been. I 
think in rhe minds of everyone, a ques- 
tionable spot If wc made a good show 
there it rally mam that all of the Gold- 
water talk was nothing because it (Dallas) 
was the most anti-Johnson, the most anti- 
Democratic and the most ami-cvcrything 
in Texas " 

11:10 a.m. 

Departure from Carswell is delayed 
by a spontaneous show of support from 
Air Force personnel. Kennedy shakes 
hands with the Fort Vt'ortb delegation, 
and speaks with Sheriff F.i<ans and Fort 
9’orth Mayor Bayard Friedman, a 
staunch Republican. 

Evans "He said. 'She rift, you've got a 
wonderful place to live here — try to 
keep it that mat .' " 

Friedman I remember my wife had 
on some unusual triangular-shaped ear- 
rings and he commented on their bautv. 
01 course that was almost enough to have 
gotten her vote. ” 

11:20 a.m. 

Kennedy de/rarts on Air Force One ; 
Johnson flies out on Air Fort e Two 

About 11:40 a.m. 

W aiting at Dallas Lot* Field are Po- 
lice ( bief Jesse Curry and Cap!. Glen 
King Dallas minister Baxton Bryant, a 
leader of liberal loyalist Democrats, has 
assembled hundreds of supporters to 
welcome Kennedy. 

Bryant: “I talked to Kenneth, and he 
was amazed at how many people were 
there 

"Kennedy said. 'This doesn’t look like 
aq anti-Kenneth crow d.' “ 

Ms Carpenter. **| remember the ugly 
look of one man sitting on top of a car 
who wanted to make no mistake that his 
sign was read It was a glaring sign with a 



Flanked by the president and Gov. John Connally, first lady Jacqueline Kennedy beams at the crowd 
travels through Fort Worth en route to Carswell Air Force Base for the short flight to Dallas. 



The OalU* Mom inf Now 

as the motorcade 



26000. 



At !x>ve Field. Mrs. Kennedy carries a bouquet of red roses given to her by Dearie Cabell, wife of Mayor Earle Cabell. 
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The first lady greets well-wishers after the presidential party’s arrival at Love Field. 



lot of lettered charges against the Ken- 
nedy administration . I felt he had sat 
there a long time — just really to show 
hatred. 

•'However, the fabulous thing about 
the Dallas reception was it was not at all 
as we envisioned — just thousands of 
people Thcv outdid San Antonio and out- 
did Houston and outdid Fort Worth." 

11:45 a.m. 

Charles Roberts, a Newsweek corre 
spondent coining the presidential 
party, watches as Kennedy enters the 
back seal of bis convertible limousine 
Mrs. Kennedy sits beside ber husband. 
Secret Sendee agent Bill Greer is driving , 
agent Roy Kellerman sits beside bim. 
Gov. Con nail v and bis wife. Nellie, take 
the jump seats. Tbe other cars in the en- 
tourage fall In behind for tbe motorcade 
that will take them through downtown 
Dallas en route to the Trade Mart, where 
Kennedy is to deliver a luncheon ad- 
dress 

Roberts: "He (Kennedy) had inquired 
aboui the weather that morning and de- 
cided that the> would not have the top on 
it (the limousine). The)' lud a choice of 
three tops: a fabric top — a fabric top. of 
course would have obscured him from 
the public: and the plastic top. which the 
Secret Service had told me would deflect 
a bullet, but would not stop it: and then a 
metal top " 

About 11:50 a.m. 

Kennedy bolts tbe motorcade at tbe 
intersection of Lemmon Avenue and 
Lomo Alto Drive to greet a group of 
small children 

Connaily: "There was one little girl 
. . who was earning a sign saying. Mr 
President, will you please stop and shake 
hands with me?' He just told the 
driver to stop . . . and, of course, he was 
immediately mobbed by a bunch of 
youngsters.' 4 

About noon 

U.S. Attorney Barefoot Sanders shares 
a bus with about 20 people, mostly 
White House staff members. Tbe bus is 
several vehicles behind tbe presidential 
limousine. 

Sanders "The crowd started building 
From Ervay Street on. the crowds were 
very thick and very fricndlv. The chatter 
on the bus was. Gee. isn't this nice? Isn't 
this a pretty day*' " 

Jack Valenti, a Houston public rela- 
tions man accompanying Johnson, is 
aboard I be bus. 

Valenti: "1 recall we were all remark- 
ing about how marvelous the reception 
was There were no hostile faces not 
even a hostile sign, w hich was amazing " 

Lady Bird Johnson rides with ibe rice 
president and Sen. Yarborough 

Mrs Johnson 'The streets were lined 
with people — lots and lots of people — 
the children all smiling, placards, con- 
fetti people waving from windows. “ 

About 12:15 p.m. 

At tbe Trade Mart, many of the 2.600 
guests are arriving for the I2:)0 p.m 
speech. Erik Jonsson. president of tbr 
Dallas Citizens Council, has gone 
straight to tbe Trade Mart from Love 
Field to make final preparations. 

Jonsson 'Everything was in order Wc 
even had presents purchased for the presi- 
dent s two children One was a big 
teddy bear for little John; the other was 
tor Caroline, but I can't recall what it was 

"Everything was' organized as well as 
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Courtesy of ibr Re* tick Tuilha 

Ud\ Bird Johnson sils between Vice President Johnson and The presidential motorcade nears the Adolphus HoteL About 200.000 people line the 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough in the motorcade. route through Dallas, many smiling and waving. v. • Ar . 
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President Kennedy is struck by a bulJet. 



The president slumps; Co n nail v turns In his seat. 



A second shot strikes the president. 





Mrs. Kennedy rises in the rear seat of the limousine. 












The mortally wounded president falls toward his wife. 
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The Dai Us Vtamin* Ne*i 

After the shots, photographers on the grassy knoll dash after the speeding motorcade. Bill and Gayle Newman shield their children with their bodies. 



we knew how to do it.” 

12:29 p.m. 

The carm an is about to turn north 
on Houston Street. As the car passes the 
Dallas County Courthouse, Nellie Con- 
nallv is mated br the reaction of the 
spectators and turns to the president. 

Mn. Connally "Mr Kennedy, you 
can't say that Dallas doesn't love you " 

12:30 pjn. 

The limousine travels down the slope 
in front of the book depository at the 
northwest comer of Houston and Elm. 
Shots ring out. 

Mrs Kennedy: "I heard these terrible 
noises . and ray husband never made a 
sound. He had this son of quizzical 
look on his face 1 remember think- 
ing he just looked as if he had a slight 
headache. 

*'l remember falling on him and saying 
Oh. my God. they have shot my hus- 
band ' And '( love you Jack.' I remember 1 
was shouting." 

Secret Service agent Clint Hill, in the 
next car back in the motorcade, bolts 
for the president s limousine. 

Hill "1 heard a noise . . 1 saw Presi- 
dent Kennedy grab at himself and lurch 
forward. 

"Mrs Kennedy . jumped tip from 
the sen w hen she noticed that 1 was 



trying to climb on the car She turned 
toward me. and I grabbed her and put her 
back in the back scat, crawled up on top 
of the back scat and lay there 

Connally: "$trangc!y, I had but one 
thought — this is an assassination 
attempt 

"When I was hit. I said. ‘Oh. no. no. 
no ' And then l said, "My God. they are 
trying to kill us all.”' 

Mrs. Connally: "I pulled him (Con- 
nally) over into my arms and put my head 
down on his. I thought he was dead. But 
then he moved his hand — it was an al- 
most imperceptible movement — and I 
knew he was alive '* 

Bill and Coyle \ewman have brought 
their two young sons downtown to see 
the president. They are standing along 
the curb on Elm Street in front of the 
grassy knoll. 

Mrs. Newman: "This shot fired out. 
and I thought it was a firecracker, and the 
president kind of raised up in his seat and 
I thought, you know, he was kind of going 
along with a gag or something. And then 
all of a sudden the neat one popped . . 
and another one — it was just all so fast 
And my husband said. 'Quick, get 
down.' and I grabbed the baby and we ran 
and laid down on the grass and r got on 
top of him. " 

SeCrel Service agent Rufus Young- 



blood is riding with the Johnsons. 

Youngblood: “I turned instinctively in 
ray scat, and with my left hand i grasped 
Lyndon Johnson's right shoulder and with 
all the leverage 1 could exert from a sit- 
ting position. I forced him downward. 

" Get down!’ I shouted 'Get down!' 
The vice president reacted immediately. 
Still not seeing the source of the explo- 
sion. I swung across the back seat and sat 
on top of him.” 

Mrs. Johnson: "Then in the lead car. 
the Secret Service men were suddenly 
down. 1 beard over the radio system, ‘Let's 
get out of here!* 

"The car accelerated terrifically fast 
i- faster and faster " 

Seconds after 12:30 p.m. 

Merriman Smith of United Press In- 
ternational. riding in the front seat of 
the press pool car. grabs the radio phone 
on the dashboard. Jack Bell of The Asso- 
ciated Press and Robert Baskin. Wash- 
ington bureau chief of The Dallas Morn- 
ing News, are in the back seat. 

Baskin-. "People could be seen diving 
for the ground, some protecting their 
children with their bodies. . . . 

"Smith grabbed the telephone . . . 
Jack Bell began to demand the telephone 
os wc raced along, but Smith would not . • 
relinquish it. A wrestling match for 



the phone ensued. ' 

Several bystanders point to the upper 
levels of the setenstory book depost 
lory Police rush Into the building to 
conduct a search. Car salesman James T. 
Tague is among the spectators standing 
across from the book depository '. 

Tague : "There was a man sobbing. 'His 
head exploded.’ and at that point we 
determined he was talking about the pres- 
ident's head and that he had been killed 1 
remember (Deputy Sheriff) Buddy 
Walters kicking the grass, saying. 'Oh 
damn, oh damn 

"And at that time, he looked at me and 
he saw. 'You've got blood on your face.' 
And I reached up and there were a couple 
of drops of blood on my cheek, and I re- 
called that during the shooting something 
had stung my face." 

12:33 pm. 

The phone rings in the emergency 
room of Parkland Memorial Hospital. 
Doris Selson, a registered nurse, an- 
swers the call. 

Ms. Nelson: "The operator told me the 
president had been shot I thought she 
was joking and asked her what else was 
new But then, from the tone of her voice, 
f knew she wasn’t kidding She said the 
president's motorcade, was on its way to 
Parkland '* 
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The Ovllaa Morning Newt 

Two employees, below the window where shots 
were fired, peer from the School Book Depository. 



toOflwi frrn 

Dallas police officers, with their guns ready, 
look up at the Texas School Book Depository. 



i Pl/Betimutn Newtplwto* 

Boxes frame the sLxth floor hiding place of the 
sniper who fired at the motorcade. 



12:54 p.m. 

VPl I ran s mils Merriman Smith s 12- 
word bit Hrli n around the world . 
"THREE SHOTS WERE FIRED AT PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY'S MOTORCADE TODAY 
IN DOWNTOWN DALLAS." 

The bulletin touches off bells oil a 
VJi Stair Department Boeing "t l ? over 
the Pacific. Heading for a Tokyo trade 
conference arc Secretary of Stale Dean 
Husk. Treasure Secretary Douglas DU- 
lon. Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges. Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman. Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wlrtz and Secretary • of the Interior Slew- 
art l doll 

Also on the aircraft are deputy White 
House counsel Myee Feldman and White 
House press sec retary Pierre Salinger, 
who speaks hy radio to the Situation 
Hoorn in the White House 

Salinger: "Please listen hard — this 
plane on which Secretary of Sate Rusk 
and other Cabinet members are headed 
for Japan is turning around and returning 
to Honolulu. Will arrive there in approxi- 
mately two hours Any other informa- 
tion. please gei as quickly as possi- 
ble.” 



Situation Room. ‘The AP is coming out 
now to the elTcct that they believe the 
president was hit In the head. That just 
came in.” 

Salinger "HU in the head?" 

Situation Room "Roger Will pass on 
any additional information we get as soon 
as wc hear it." 

Kcidman. "Dean Rusk and the 
other Cabinet members and I gathered in 
the front of the plane and decided the 
only thing to do was to turn back At that 
point, we didn't know that he had been 
killed — just that he had been shot. So we 
turned around to come back. 

"I looked at Orville Freeman. I remem- 
ber. and Orville had been shot at Guadal- 
canal. The bullet had gone from just be- 
low his jaw up through his skull, and he 
had survived. I said. ‘Well, if you 
could hate survived that. I think the pres- 
ident could survive a shot ' 

“It was alter wc had turned the plane 
around to come back that we (bund he 
had been killed, and then our concern 
was as to where the vice president was 
and where the speaker was because Dean 
Rusk was fourth in line. 

"We thought this might be a Russian 



plot and if it was a Russian plot, then wc 
were aii in danger, too." 

12:36 pjn. 

The presidential limousine arrit<es at 
Parkland. The car carrying the Johnsons 
and Yarborough follows. 

Mrs. Johnson "We pulled up to a 
building. I looked up and saw it said 'Hos- 
pital.' Only then did I believe that this 
might be what it was. 

“Secret Service men began to pull, 
lead guide and hustle us out 1 cast one 
last look over my shoulder and saw. in the 
president ’« car. a bundle of pink, just like 
a drift uf blossomy tying on the back seat. 

1 think it was Mrs Kennedy lying over the 
president's body " 

Yarborough: "The mtnute the car 
stopped, the Secret Service rushed at 
Johnson and formed a cordon around 
him. I heard one of them say Mr. 
President' to Johnson, and I knew then 
Kennedy was dead 

"I got up and walked up to the Ken- 
nedy car. and Mrs. Kennedy was sitting 
there with President Kennedy's head in 
her lap. I didn't say anything. There was 
too much agony 



"And 1 heard her say twice: They mur- 
dered my husband, they murdered my 
husband.* '* 

12:38 p.rn. 

Dr. Charles R Baxter, professor of 
surgery at the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School and direc 
tor of Parkland's emergency room, 
stands by in Trauma Hoorn One with Dr. 
William Kemp Clark, a ueurosttrgeon. 

Baxter: "The president's care was 

aimed at stabilizing breathing and stop- 
ping bleeding first so that other wounds 
could be treated Within only a few min- 
utes. it wa s obvious that the situation for 
the president was hopeless. 

"He sinned to have a cardiac arrest 
But we did not resuscitate him because 
Dr Clark had examined his head wound 
and said it was hupelcss. 

"As soon as we knew wc had nothing 
medical to do. we all backed off from the 
man with a reverence that one has for 
one's president. And wc did not continue 
to be doctors from that point on Wc be- 
came citizens again, and there were prob- 
ably more tears shed in that room than in 
the surrounding hundred miles." 








The Delta! Morning New* 

Dearie Cabell, the wife of Dallas Mayor Earle Cabell, waits in a motorcade car 



outside Parkland Memorial Hospital. 

Clark: "There w as a delay tn the notifi- 
cation of death to honor Mrs Kennedy’s 
wish that a priest be allowed to give last 
rites before the president was pro- 
nounced dead " 

12:40 p.rn. 

Tbe Johnsons sit in a small waiting 
roam at Parkland 

Mrs. Johnson "There was talk about 
where wc would go — back to Washing- 
ton. to the plane, to our house. People 
spoke of how widespread this may be. 
Through it all. Lyndon was remarkably 
calm and qutet 

“He said. 'You berter try to see If you 
can see Jackie and Nellie.' 

"(Secret Service agents) began to lead 
me up one corridor, back sum and down 
another Suddenly I found myself face to 
face w ith Jackie in a small hall. 1 think it 
was right outside the operating room. 

"You always think of her or someone 
like her as being insulated, protected. She 
was quite alone. I don't think I ever saw 
anyone so much alone in my life 1 went 
up to her. put my arms around her and 
said something tike 'God help us 
all*" 

Johnson s secretary. Marie Fvbmer, 



and other rice presidential aides arrive 
at the Trade Mart Their bus bad become 
separated from the motorcade after the 
shots were fired. 

Ms Fehmcr: "When we got there, wc 
were just lust souls who happened to be 
deposited at the Trade Man. and nobody 

would tell us anything 1 knew that if 

there was a problem, the)- would go to the 
hospital. I knew the nearest hospital was 
Parkland, so I literally commandeered a 
police car. told the officer who we were 
and said. Please take us to Parkland. 

"Wc were saying our rosaries on the 
way to the hospital " 

Vice presidential political adviser 
Cliff Carter is with Johnson when Ken- 
nedy aide Kenneth U Donnell enters the 
room. 

Carter: "Ken O'Donnell had come in 
and was giving the VP the estimate of the 
situation, and the VP asked whAt was the 
president's condition. Ken said. 'He's 
gone.’ " 

Shortly after 12:40 pjn. 

Lee Haney Oswald's wife. Marina, 
bears of the shooting from Ruth Paine, 
who shares her Irring borne with Marina 
and her two daughters. Oswald, who 



lives in an Oak Cliff rooming bouse, vis- 
its on weekends. 

Marina Oswald: "Ruth came in and 
told me thev were saying that the shots 
came from the building where Lee works 
and this fror.cn feeling came over me I 
knew it might be him. I ran outside and 
started hanging up diapers so she (Mrs 
Paine) wouldn’t sec my face turn red. 1 
was flushed ” 

Dallas Transit System bus driver Ce- 
cil J. McW utters fs betiding west on FJm 
Street, about seven blocks from the book 
depositor], bis bus half filled. 

McW alters Three men. including 
Oswald, got on the bus. The) were more 
or less running to catch the bus But that 
wasn't unusual people were always in a 
hum to catch the bus 

’ Oswald was sitting three or four scats 
back from the front. He had a hole in his 
shin and his elbow was sticking out of it. 
Wc pulled out from the curb, and traffic 
began to get backed up. Wc went another 
block down Elm and finally w>c got 
bogged in the traffic. 

"While we were sitting there a man 
ahead of us got out of his car and came up 
to the bus and said he had heard on the 
radio that the president had been shot. I 
turned around and told the people on the 
bus. One woman was In a hurry to get 
to Union Station so she got off the bus; 
Oswald got off the bus with her. 

"He didn't say anything: he just got off 
the bus." 

Oswald walks to the Greyhound bus 
station, where be takes a cab to Beckin’ 
and Seely, a five minute walk from bis 
Oak Cliff rooming bouse. 

12:45 pan. 

Dr. Baxter motes to tbe operating 
room wberv Connally is being treated. 

Baxter: "John Connally had a lethal 
wound, and It went totally unnoticed — 
except by the people who were treating 
Mr Connally — because of the emphasis 
on the president Dut he (Connally) had a 
sucking chest wound, the side of his chest 
was blown out. And he was blue and 
agonal when he arrived at the emergency 
room ’’ 

Dr. Kenneth Pepper. <t Parkland ebap 
lain, spends much of tbe rest of the day 
with Xellie Connally. 

Pepper "Mr> Connally was afraid he 
(Connally) would not be treated because 
all the movement wxs around Kennedy.” 

About 12:50 p.m. 

Steve Utndregan. an assistant admin- 
istrator at Parkland. Is near tbe major 
surgery area 

Landregan: "Mrs Nelson (the regis- 
tered mine) motioned me over and whis- 
pered. 'He’s dead.' . A Secret Service 
man with no coat on and a bloody shin 
came over to me and aid. ’We've got to 
get a casket ' I gave the Secret Service man 
my coat to cover his bloody shin, he aid 
he had to put his over the president. . . 

"I went back to the major surgery area 
where I was standing next to Mayor 
(Earle) Cabell and overheard him saying 
to no one in particular. ‘It didn't happen; 
it didn’t happen ’ " 

US. Rep. Henn B Gonzales, a San 
Antonio Democrat who bad ridden in 
tbe motorcade, arrives at Parkland. 

Gonalcz: "I went over to the , 
limousine and looked down In horror at 
the blood-soaked seat and floorboard and 
the trampled roses and I said. 'My God. 
Mrs Kenned) was hit.’ I still didn't want 
to believe the president was shot." 



Gonzalez sees Mrs. Kennedy in a hos- 
pital u ulling room, finds a cigarette for 
ber and offers her a glass of water 

Gonzalez.- "She had a very well, not 
aristocratic, hut a classic wav of saying 
Thank you ' She was just like she was in a 
trance 

"All of a sudden an attendant in white 
opens the door where I was sanding and 
there l see this bed. this body w ith a linen 
sheet not lull) covering the palms or the 
bottoms of his feet. 

"It suddenl) dawned on me that that 
was the president and then tears came to 
my eyes and 1 couldn't control myself 

"They called Mrs Kenned) and she 
came in there and she kissed the body and 
she took her nng off and put it on (the 
president's finger). . . . Then they rolled 
out the coffin ‘ 

Still at the Trade Mart. Erik Jonsson 
is concerned about tbe delay in Ken- 
nedy's anii<al 

Jonsson “It began to be apparent that 
something was amiss, but nobody thought 
much about it at first. Prett) soon, we got 
word from some bod) that there had been 
shots Perhaps an assassination attempt 

"I asked them to go ahead with the 
luncheon We still had no solid infor- 
mation." 

Word reaches tbe Trade Mari that tbe 
president has been killed. Rumors begin 
to circulate, including one that Vice 
President Johnson bas been shot Among 
those at tbe luncheon are Dallas lauyer 
Grier Raggia and Dallas school Superin- 
tendent W.T White. 

Raggio "I was very, very upset, as 
were most of the others People were 
crying there and sav ing to other people 
thev thought it was an assassination a 
planned assassination by the so-called 
rightists, so-called Republicans 

"And the) were saying that’s gone too 
far." 

White: "Even-bod) got quiet and just 
walked out. One of the women was hys- 
terica) She said. 'I guess now the so-and- 
sos will be glad because the president is 
dead ’ I didn t know who she was talking 
about. I just walked on 

12:57 p.m. 

As parish priest of Parkland, tbe Rev. 
Oscar Huber of Holy Trinity Catholic 
Church rushes to tbe hospital with bis 
assistant, tbe Rev. James A’ Thompson. 

Huber "He was covered w ith a sheet 
w hich I removed from over his forehead 
before administering conditionally the 
last rites of the Catholic Church These 
rites arc administered conditionally when 
a priest has no w-av of knowing the per- 
son’s mind or whether the soul has yet left 
the bodv Eternal rest grant unto 

him. O Lord, and let perpetual light shine 
upon him Mat he rest in peace Amen ' 

"Mrs. Kenneth- bent over and seemed 
to kiss the president During this 
most trying ordeal, the perfect composure 
maintained by Mrs. Kennedy wus beyond 
comprehension. I will never forget the 
blank stare in her eyes and the signs of 
agony on her face In a low voice she 
thanked mr gracious!) and asked me to 
pray for the president." 

Thompson "I noticed the gloved hand 
of the president ‘5 wife was saturated with 
blood . Just for a moment I wished 1 
could just pick her up cam her away, 
saving 'This isn’t tme — it’s just a bad 
dream.’ .1 went to the president's 
wife, took her hand and in the best way I 
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The Oaliu Mortuit| Now 

A bouquet of yellow roses — given earlier to Nellie Coonaily — lies on the 
floor of the presidential limousine outside Parkland. 




The Dallu Morning Sew 

Assistant press secretary Malcolm Kilduff, Kennedy's chief spokesman on the 
Texas trip, announces to reporters gathered at Parkland Memorial Hospital 
that the president has been pronounced dead. 



could, offered rm condolences. 

"Having just left Parkland, suddenly I 
was aware that ray right hand was sticking 
to the steering wheel Then 1 realized, just 
as sudden as the president’s death, that I 
had the blood of a president on mv hand. 
My God. 

12:59 p.m. 

Oswald arrives at bis rooming bouse 
in Oak CHJJ. He grabs bis pistol and 
lea res several minutes later 

1 p.m. 

President John Fitzgerald Kennedy is 
pronounced dead by Dr. Clark Assistant 
press secretary Malcolm Kilduff. the 
president 's chief spokesman on the 
Texas trip, fells Kennedy aide 0 'Donnell 
that tbe president 's death must be an- 
nounced. 

Kilduff: "He said. 'Don't ask me. ask 
Johnson.’ Not Lyndon, not the president 
— Johnson So I went and I found Lyndon 
Johnson across the hall from the 
emergency room. . . I walked up to him 
and I didn’t know what to caff him. I 
didn't know him that well, so I wasn't 
about to all him Lyndon And he wasn't 
vice president, he was dc facto president. 
So I just walked up to him and I said. ‘Mr. 
President.’ And Lady Bird screamed, kind 
of an audible yelp. Nobody had bothered 
to tell them ’ 

1:05 p.m. 

Aboard tbe Cabinet plane, u/bicb bad 
aborted its trip to Japan and turned 
back touHtrd Hawaii. Salinger bos been 
in continuous contact with tbe White 
House Situation Room since learning of 
tbe shooting. 

Salinger "After about 30 minutes, a 
voice came on: Wayside, stand by.’ Way- 
side was my code name. About every 30 
seconds for the next three or four minutes 
the voice would come back. 'Wayside, 
stand by ’ Then finally, a voice. 'Wayside, 
Lancer is dead.' Lancer was the president's 
code name ’’ 

1:15 p.m. 

Dallas police officer J.D. Tippit is shot 
in Oak Cliff. Ted Callaway, a used-car 
salesman at a lot near IDtb Street and 
Patton Avenue. hears tbe shots. 

Callaway: ”1 could tell they were com- 
ing from right behind us . 1 ran to the 
comer. Oswald was running toward me 
on the sidewalk. He had run through a 6- 
foot hedge at the comer where the police- 
man was shot 

"He had a pistol in his right hand. . 
He pointed the gun at me: he slowed 
down as he ran toward me. I asked, Hey 
man. what’s going on?’ He didn’t say a 
word, he fast shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I ran to the comer to And out what 
was going on The officer was on the 
ground. He was lying on his back. He had 
drawn his pistol or it had fallen out of his 
holster because it was tying by his right 
arm He had been shot in the race and 
chest and I could tell he was a dead 
man. ' 

L.J. Lewis, also a used-car salesman, 
sees a man running along Patton Street 
shortly after bearing gunfire. 

Lewis- ”1 saw a man coming down the 
street reloading his revolver He had a 
coat down over his arm. I called the 
police. He ran Into an alley. Some of 
the men followed him Some of them 
found his coat there.” 

1:16 p.m. 

Dallas' pblicti a fleer .4t,V "Hick' 
Mcbonald. ode of abottl 2T officers as- 




signed to control tbe croud outside (be 
book depository, bears on bis radio that 
an officer driving l ’nit 10 has been shot 
In Oak Cliff. 

McDonald: "I knew immediately that 
was J.D Tippit’s squad car. I knew him. 
We dressed side by side in the police 
locker room in the Southwest Substation. 
He was a neighbor of mine, lived a block 
from me over in Oak Cliff. 

"I reported to the supervisor and asked 
for permission to leave the scene and go 
to Oak Cliff to search for a suspect who 
shot J.D. Tippit They had plenty of offi- 
cers to take care of wlut they were doing, 
anyway ~ 

Assistant District Attorney BUI Alex- 
ander, also at I be bonk depository, hears 
tbe same radio report. 

Alexander. "Bud Owens (a Dallas po- 
lice officer) had his car parked there 
There was a mention that he was solo, and 
I said I’d go with him.” 

1:22 p.m. 

(took depository officials poll tbeir 
employees and disco ter (bat osivald is 
missing. Police find a rifle at the deposi- 
tory. 

Alexander: "En route over there (to 
Oak Cliff), the police radio was broad- 
casting that Oswald was missing and we 
were also getting a description of the man 
who shot Tippit. 

1:26 p.m. 

An entourage of Secret Service 
agents, tbe Johnsons, and V.S. Reps. Ho- 
mer Thornberry and Jack Brooks leave 
Parkland for Love Field to board Air 
Forte One. Police Chief Curry drives tbe 
unmarked police car in which Johnson 
rides. 

Cum'. "I don t know whether he was 
on the floor or whether he was just lying 
down in the seat, but he was low, as low 
as he could get in the car, on instructions 
of his bodyguards. 

"We didn't know whether this was an 
organized conspiracy, (whether) thcre d 
be others who they would attempt to as- 
sassinate. or just what the situation was " 

Mm. Johnson: "We drove along as fast 
as we could. 

”1 looked up at a building and there 
already was a flag at half-mast. ! think that 
is when the enormity of what had hap- 
pened first struck me " 

1:30 p.m. 

Liz Carpenter rtdes to Love Field in 
another police car. 

Ms. Carpenter: "I started thinking that 
one thing I could do was to start writing 
what the vice president would have to say 
when he stepped off a plane 

"With a pencil. I started writing out a 
statement and. xi it turns out. most of it 
was what the vice president used with a 
few little changes. ” 

1:31 p.m. 

Kilduff announces to tbe press that 
Kennedy is dead 

1:33 p-m. 

Johnson hoards Air Force One and 
meets with aides. Tbe pilot is Air Force 
Col. James B. Swindal; also aboard are 
Ms. Febmer. Johnson s secretary, and 
Valenti, tbe Houston public relations 
man. 

Mrs Johnson: "We entered airplane 
Number One for the first time. There was 
a TV set on. and the commentator w-as say- 
ing. Lyndon B Johnson, now president ot 
the l imed States 

Valenti; "We were sitting there some 
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Dallas police officer JD. Tipplt, who 
confronts Oswald in Oak Cliff. 



The corner of Tenth Street and 
Patton Avenue, where Tlpplt is shot. 




>.T CF BATTLE 
TAM HEFLIN 
: T^ "AB IS HELL 



let Harvey Oswald is located in the Texas Theater (shown in a photo taken 
that evening) and arrested. Police charge him in officer Tippit’s death. 




_ Aowctticd from 

Oswald arrested by Dallas police 
officer M.N. “Nick" McDonald after a 
struggle in the Texas Theater. 




Warren Comm > m ton 

Officers remove Lee Harvey Oswald 
from the Texas Theater in Oak Cliff. 



time when suddenly he (Johnson) 
appeared in this passageway looming 
met us We all stood up automatically 
Even in that instant there was a new 
demeanor in all of us. and certainly in 
Johnson 

"I often thought that he looked graver. 
Whatever emotions or passions he had in 
him. he had put them under stria disci- 
pline He was very quiet and seemingly 
very much in command of himself " 

swindal: Mr. Johnson stated that he 
would not leave for Washington without 
Mrs Kennedy and the body of the presi- 
dent." 

Ms Fchmer: "(Johnson) was. first of 
all. a Southern gentleman, regardless of 
the salty language and the masculine be- 
havior He was sincerely concerned about 
Mrs. Kennedy and the president’s body 
and wanted to make sure rhey were re- 
turned safely to Washington. 

"Others.' particularly the Secret Ser- 
vice men. were talking about the need for 
protection and security and. thus, the 
need ro return to W'oshington immedi- 
ately. Hut he kept saying. That is what 1 
have to do. J owe it to that woman and her 
husband " 

About 1.-45 p.m. 

Warren Burroughs, working behind 
the concession stand at the Texas The- 
ater In Oak Cliff, tret Oswald rush in 
without buying a ticket. Police arrive 
minutes later, and employees show offi- 
cer McDonald where Oswald is sitting. 

Burroughs; "He (Oswald) darted up 



the stairs to the balcony The police 
ran up the balcony, but he had already 
come down the back stain There were 
abom 18 people in the auditorium He 
was sitting by a pregnam lady who got up 
to go to the restroom The police came 
from both sides." 

McDonald: "I was going to search 
every person as I came to them before I 
got to him. so I wouldn't make a mistake 
or overlook anybody or any thing else that 
might be connected. 

"I was looking at Oswald over my right 
shoulder, glancing at him. seeing what he 
was doing, making sure he was Rill in one 
place I gave these guys a pat search I had 
them sit back down and 1 walked 
toward Oswald. 

"I was trying to show an act of diver- 
sion so as Oswald may think I wasn’t even 
considering him. 

"And as soon as I got to him — I was 
just inches from him — I said. ’Get on 
your feet ’ He stood up. and he said, 
’Well. it’salJ over now ’ 

"He was bringing his hands up at this 
point. Suddenly (he) made a fist and 
hit me between the eyes with his left fist 
and in the same motion drew a pistol from 
his waist. . . 

"I happened to grab the pistol over the 
cylinder. . As we fell Into the seats, I 
could feel the hammer come back on his 
pistol And then it returned. The firing pin 
on the hammer struck me on the hand be- 
tween the forefinger and thumb 

"This, of course, retarded the aaion of 



the hammer, and the bulla didn’t receive 
the full force. I managed to ga my 
right hand on the butt of the pistol, and I 
jerked it away ... 

"I stuck the gun into his stomach for 
just an instant I thought about shoot- 
ing him The thought came through mv 
mind. ’This guy’s try ing to kill me I’ll m 
to kill him ’ 

"Then I said to myself. ’Well, we don’t 
need to shoot him because I’ve got him 
now . He’s under control.' ” 

1:50 p.m. 

Detective Bob Carrol I helps 

McDonald escort Oswald from the the- 
ater. 

Carroll: "There was a crowd outside 
the piCTurr show when we brought him 
out — a dozen or so folks there Thev 
were yelling Kill that son of a bitch! Let 
us have him We ll kill him.' " 

A I Parkland. Medical Examiner Earl 
Rose. Justices of the Peace David L John 
slon and Tberon Ward, and Parkland of- 
ficial Land regan argue with Secret Ser- 
vile agents about removing Kennedy's 
body. Rose points out that Texas law 
says an autopsy must be performed in a 
violent death. Kenneth 's aides, induct 
ing 0 Brien. enter the discussion 

Landrcgan: I noticed Dr. Earl Rose at- 
tempting to make out the nccessarv legal 
papers for removal of the bod\ He 
seemed quite agitated and upset and was 
asking lor Judge Ward During the next 
few minutes (there) seemed to be 
some question as to whether or not an au- 



topsy would be ordered on the presi- 
dent " 

Johnston "The turmoil was there. It 
wasn t as bad as some people w ould try to 
make you believe. Some federal agents got 
a little testy ." 

O'Brien: "The local coroner, whoever 
he may have been, and somebodv who de- 
scribed himself, as I recall, as a judge, 
were say ing that the casket couldn t be 
moved And Jackie said. Tm not leaving 

without Jack ‘ " 

2 p.m. 

Aboard Air Force One at Love Field. 
Johnson phones Attorney General Rob 
en Kennedy in Washington. 

Johnson "I talked to the attorney gen- 
eral (and) asked him what we should do 

where I should take the oath here 
or there (He) said he would like to 
look Into it and would notify me whetha 
we should take it here or not 

"McGcorge Bundy (special assistant to 
Kennedy) and Walter (Jenkins, a Johnson 
aide) called me (and) thought we should 
come to Washington as soon as (we) 
could (I) told them I was waiting for the 
body and Mrs Kennedy The attorney gen- 
eral interrupted the conversation to say 
that 1 ought to have a judicial officer ad- 
minister the oath here." 

Ms Fchmer: "I called Judge Sarah 
Hughes' office They said she was not 
there. The president said that he’d talk to 
am one in her office. He goi on the phone 
and told the person at the other end that 
he needed somronc to administer the 
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The fell** Morning New* 

At Parkland Memorial Hospital, Jacqueline Kennedy 
enters the hearse bearing the body of her slain husband. 




The fella* Morning New* 

The hearse arrives at Love Field and the president s body is placed aboard Air Force One. 



oath and to find her and get her to Love 
Field 

Dave Powers (a Kennedy aide) and 
Ken O’Donnell came Into the saleroom 
The president quickly swallowed a bowl 
or vegeablc soup and ate crackers. 

‘ The president looked at Dave Powers, 
and said It's been a week since I got 
up ’ " 

John A. Spinuzzi. a law clerk fttr U.X. 
District Judge Sarah T Hughes, answers 
the call from Ms. Febmer. 

Spinuzzi ‘I think the phone rested on 
the cradle 20 seconds, and it rang again. It 
was Vice President Johnson. . . He said. 

I warn Sarah Hughes to meet me at the 
airport President Kenned)' is dead, and I 
want her to swear me in. I don’t care what 
you have to do — find her.' 

About 20 to 25 minutes later, she |ust 
b) chance called in She immediately 
asked us to locate the oath of office " 

IS. Attomo Sanders.- 'She didn’t have 
an oath She said. If you don't have one. 
I'll get one figured out.’ and she would 
have I didn't hear any more except that I 
couldn't find the cotton-picking oath of 
office." 

Spinuzzi. That was kind of infuriat- 
ing Wc had all the so-called legal talent 
there, and wc couldn't find It 

"It's In the Constitution." 

Col Swindal: "It took . . . quite a liule 
bit (forjudge Hughes to get to the plane) 
with everyone on the airplane and the 
curtains drawn so no one could ice in 
from outside. We didn't want to take any 
chances on snipers being around." 

2:08 p.m. 

Dallas patrol officer James Jennings 
helps place the president's casket Into a 
hearse outside Parkland. Roberts, the 
New sweek correspondent, looks on. 

Roberts: "The casket was on one of 
these little rubber-tired dollies and Mrs 
Kennedy was walking on the right side of 
it. She was walking with her ten hand on 
the casket and a completely glazed look 
on her lice, obviously in shock. 

"I had a feeling that if somebody had 
literally fired a pistol in from of her face 
that she would just have blinked. 

"They put the bronze casket in the 
back door of the hearse. The curtains of it 
were drawn and Mrs Kennedy insisted on 
riding in the back of the hearse " 

Jennings. "I put it in the back of the 
hearse l took her (Mrs Kennedy) up to 
the from scat of the hearse and opened 
the door 5hc started to get in and then 



said. ‘No. I don’t want to ride here I want 
to ride back there (with the casket) ’ " 
2:12 p.m. 

Judge Hughes boards Air Force One. 
Judge Hughes: "I walked on into the 
second compartment and there were a lot 
of people there None of us said any- 
thing. Mr and Mrs. Johnson have been ray 
friends for many years, but on such an oc- 
casion there did not seem to be anything 
to say I embraced both of them for that 
was rhe best w ay to give expression to ray 
feelings of grief ’’ 

2:15 p.m. 

The hearse unites at Love Field. Mrs. 
Kennedy and members of the White 
House staff board Air Force One. 

Col. Swindal: "The casket bearing the 
body of the 35th president of the United 
Sates was brought aboard and placed in 
the aft compartment. A partition and four 
scats had been hurried!) removed." 

Shortly after 2:15 p.m. 

The Johnsons go to Mrs. Kennedy 's 
cabin. 

Mrs. Johnson "She said. ’Oh, what if I 
had not been there. I’m so glad I was 
there.' 

“I looked at her. Mrs. Kennedy's dress 
was stained with blood. Her right glove 
was caked — that immaculate woman — 
it was caked with blood, her husband’s 
blood. 

"And then, with something — if. with 
a person that gentle, that dignified, you 
can say had an element of fierceness — 
she said. T want them to see what they 
have done to Jack.’ ” 

Frazier, wbo bad taken Oswald to 
work that morning, listens to bis radio 
as he drives to an Irving hospital to visit 
bis stepfather 

Frazier. "Listening to the news, they 
knew more then, nearly two hours later, 
and they'd come to the conclusion that 
the only person missing in the building 
there was Lee. . . They said they thought 
the person they were looking for was a 
young man in his 20s who had recently 
come from the Soviet Union. 

"Riding along. I said. Oh God. that 
can’t be true ’ But the description they 
gave of him — I knew that fit Lee." 

Oswald is taken to police beadquar 
ten, where detective Gus Rose is as- 
signed to interview him about Tippit's 
death. 

Hose. "I took bis handcuffs off and sat, 
down and started talking to him. He was 



belligerent and arrogant, cussed a lot, 
cussed me. refused to tell me who he was. 
or his name I searched him and found 
rwo pieces of identification — one had 
the name A. Hldell' or ’Alex Hide!!’ and 
the other had the name Lee Oswald 

"I asked him who he was and he said. 
'You re the detective, you figure it out.’ I 
continued to alk to him and he continued 
to tell me lies." 

Detective Capt. WiU Frits, bead of the 
homicide and robbery bureau, inter- 
rupts Rose's questioning. 

Rose He (Fritz) said . . . (they) had 
accounted for all the employees but one 
and I want you to find him. I said. 
‘Veil. I’ve got the man in here who killed 
officer Tippit.’ 

"He said. We'll have somebody work 
that out. but I want you to go find this 
missing man from the depositors . ' I said. 
Who is he* 

"He kind of fished arouod in his 
pocket and came out with a piece of pa- 
per and said, His name’s Lee Oswald.' 

"I said. ‘Well, that’s who we’ve got in 
the room.' ** 

Shortly after 2:30 p.m. 

Johnson is about to take the oatb. 

O'Brien Johnson asked me if 1 
thought Mrs Kennedy would want to be 
present for this oath, and I went into the 
bedroom and the bathroom door was 
closed. So I went out and asked Evelyn 
Lincoln if she would check with Mrs Ken- 
nedy. and 1 picked up. without really 
even knowing what I was doing, a Bible 
(actually a Catholic missal) on the stand 
alongside the bed in the bedroom. I 
brought It out and handed it to Judge 
Hughes." 

Ms. Carpenter: "The new president 
came to the back and said. 'We're going to 
hare the swearing-in, and I'd like anyone 
who wants to. come in and see it.' He es- 
pecially wanted all of the Kennedy peo- 
ple to feel welcome if they winced to 
come, and ail of them were crowded in 
different aisles or somewhere 

"Wc waited five minutes until Mrs. 
Kennedy came out. She seemed com- 
posed. ashen and quivering." 

'2:38 p.m. 

The Jet's Idling engines nearly droum 
out Judge Hughes' voice as sbe adminis- 
ters the oath Johnson's band rests on 
the missal 

Mo, Johnson; "On the plane, all tbe 
shades were lowered. In the very nar- 



row confines of the plane, with Jackie on 
his left and with her hair falling in her 
face, but very composed, and then Lyn- 
don, and I was on hLv right Lyndon 
took the oath of office " 

Valenti: "In my anxiety to sec this — 
what 1 knew as an historic moment — I 
clambered over one of the chairs and 
watched the proceedings very clearly I 
was very close to them. 

"Her (Judge Hughes ) voice cracked, 
and her hands were shaking. She was obvi- 
ously rather in a sate of near hysteria 
herself. But she managed to get through 
II and the president shook her hand 
"The president kissed his wife and 
kissed Mrs. Kenned) on the check Mrs 
Kennedy's face was a mask of really pas- 
sive grief. I suppose is the way you'd say 
it. She disappeared through the narrow 
passageway to the rear of the plane " 

Judge Hughes. "Here was a man with 
the ability and determination for the task 
ahead I felt he could carry on. I told 
him so, and that we were behind him and 
he would have our sympathy and our 
help." 

Mrs. Johnson: "I heard a Secret Service 
man say in the most desolate voice — and 
I hurt for him — Wc never lost a presi- 
dent in the Serv ice."* 

2:47 p.m. 

Valenti watches as Judge Hughes and 
others leair tbe plane. 

Valenti: "The president turned to 
someone and said. Let's get this plane air- 
borne ' Almost within a minute the plane 
began to taxi onto the runway Wc were 
airborne " 

About 3 p-m. 

Johnson asks bis aides to call Rose 
Kennedy, the slain president's mother. 
Tbe call is recorded . 

Rose Kennedy: "Yes. Mr President ’* 
President Johnson: "Mrs Kennedy. I 
w ish to God that there was something that 
I could say to you. and I want to tell you 
that we re grieving with you." 

Mrs. Kennedy: "Thank you very much. 
That's very nice. I know you loved Jack 
and he loved you.” 

Ms. Carpenter: "Almost as though he 
couldn't bear to be with the woman in the 
world who would be the most sorrowful, 
he said. Here’s Lady Bird.’ and handed 
her the phone. She said very softly. ‘Mrs 
Kennedy, wc feel like our hearts have 
been cut out. but we must remember 
how fortunate our countcy was. to have 
tour son as long as it did.' " 
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Wiih Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Kenned) at his side, Johnson takes the oath of office, administered by VS. District Judge Sarah T. Hughes on Air Force One. 



m.'ftcnmann Ncwvphocoa , v . - - , , _ tTtflU mi-u ri. N< 

An unidentified woman outside Parkland hospital Attorney General Robert F. Kennedr and two of his children on the lawn of their home in McLean 
weeps at news of Kennedy's death. Va., after being notified of his brother's assassination. 
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A«ocimm 1 Pres* 

Jacqueline Kennedy, with Robert Kennedy, sees the casket placed in a U.S. Nary ambulance at Andrews Air Force Base. 



ii a federal offense to kill the president!*' 
and he said 'The most we could charge 
him with Is assault on the president and 
the maximum penalty is live years.' 

My biggest thought was that I wanted 
plenty of evidence Whoever they gat. I 
wanted enough evidence to try them on. 

. . . You don't want any mistakes " 

Air Fort e Due bus reached full speed. 
Hep. Brooks. a longtime Johnson friend, 
and O'Brien lath ti lth the new president. 

Brooks He was concerned, as you 
might suspect, with the hundreds of prob- 
lems affecting running the government." 

O'Brien. “(I was told) the president 
would like to chat with me And the presi- 
dent bn night up the subject that the 
whole world was on the edge, that we had 
a tremendous responsibility in terms of 
the nation and how we acted through this 
period of cmi*. and that it was essential 
th.,i I stay with him through this whole 
matter 

"I remember my reaction was. My 
God. we can't be talking about this son of 
thing at this point ’ And so I went back to 
w here Mrs. Kennedy was and we talked in 



low-key conversation through the trip ’* 
Ms. Pehmcr They (Kennedy aides) 
were bereft They w ere suffering 

"I can remember going to one or two 
ol them and say ing. Can I get you some 
soup or broth!'* It offended them, and it 
should have, because a fewr hours earlier 
this was their airplane — yet here I was 
unknown to them and with a different ac- 
cent Oh there was just an anger and hurt 
that had to he taken out somewhere, and 
we (Johnson aides) were thetv." 

Mrs Johnson: "The ride to Washington 
was silent stained — each with his own 
thoughts. One of mine was something I 
had sakl about Lyndon a long time ago — 
that lie s a good man in a tight spot." 

About 3:45 p.m. 

Assistant District Attorney Alexander 
retvhvs a call from police ashing for a 
warrant la search Oswald’s room at the 
Oak Cliff boarding house. 

Alexander Hungs at the district attor- 
ney s office were beginning to heat up i 
got hold ol Justice of the Peace David 
Johnston I had the search warrant filled 



out. I met Johnston on the street hv ihc 
exit from the Sheriff's Department 

“A pair of homicide officer* picked us 
up We did a deluxe searching job of 
Oswald's apartment Actually it was a 
screwed-up room. We found the holster 
to his gun a couple of cameras, a bunch 
of Communist literature and some letters 
he had written 

*'l had Oswald’s little black hook with 
names and addresses in it. and wc were 
real anxious to run these people down “ 

4 p.m. 

( apt. Frits dtsfuitcbes detectives Rose. 
Richard Stovall and John Adame Ik to the 
Irving home of Ruth Paine, where .Ma- 
rina Oswald Is staring. 

Rose "When wc got to Ruth Paine's 
house, she had her TV on. watching the 
avo»ination Course, there wasn't any- 
thing else Site wa> cooperative, com- 
pletely hut not particularly hospitable: 
she didn t offer us coffee or anything. 

"I told her what I was then.* fur She 
cold me ihat she (Marina) didn't speak 
English 

“I said. 'What doc* she speak?* 



The Italian Ntomm# News 

U.5. Attorney Barefoot Sanders 
discusses with Henry Wade who 
should prosecute Oswald. 



AcanclatrdPtcM 

Marina Oswald is questioned by 
police and tells them that her 
husband owned a rifle. 



After 3 p.m. 

During the flight back to Washing- 
ton Kennedy aides O'Brien. O'Donnell 
and hntrrs sit with .Mrs. Kennedy beside 
Ibecuskel in the rear of the plane. 

O'Brien- "Site (Mrs. Kennedy) formed 
in her mind a firm or strong view It 
was summed up in one comment she 
made on the long and sad journey back to 
Washington To the three of us. she di- 
rected ihc comment. ‘You were with him 
at the beginning, and you were with him 
at the end.’ ’’ 

Powers-. "I have never known so much 
composure in a person. She made all of us 
feel good I almost broke up when she 
said. ‘Dave, you’ve been with him ail 
these tears, w hat will you do now?’ “ 

About 3:30 p.m. 

At Dallas police headquarters. 
Oswald is still being questioned. District 
Attorney Henry Wade believes IIS l Attor- 
ney Scolders will prosecute Oswald in the 
president ‘s dealt), hut Sanders phones. 

Wade "He said. You know this is 
going to he your baht * I said 'Why? (Hi t 
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AaorutcU tVn* 

President Lyndon Johnson, with his wife. Lady Bird, at his side, makes his 
first address to the nation after arriving at Andrews Air Force Base. 



"She said Slit* speak* Rttssun, she's a 
Russian citizen 

"I was rather shocked at that. I didn't 
know it Captain Fritz was aware of that I 
called him Ruth Paine volunteered to In- 
terpret for me 

"I asked Marina if her husband had a 
rifle and she knew w here it was. So 
she took me through the kitchen and 
opened the door out into the garage 
she pointed to a blanket on the floor It 
wa> rolled up, I could see the Imprint of a 
ri tie in it 

“She said through the Interpreter. 
Thai'* the gun there I stepped out into 
the garage and picked up the blanket and 
it wa* empty She did seem surprised — 
both women seemed shocked that ft was 
not then* 

“We wanted to take her (Mrs. Paine) 
and Manna both to On Hail to take state 
mem* Vie took them outside the house 
She ( Marina i created kind of a scene 
out there m her yard and. of course, by 
then all the neighbor* had gathered. The 
thing that rcalls sparked her protest was 
that «e had picked up some film movie* 



film, that was in then*. We didn't know if 
it was hers or his. 

"A> we were putting them in the car. a 
lady came up and identified herself as a 
friend Site said that her brother — he- 
lieu* his name was Wesley Frazier — had 
taken Oswald to work that morning and 
that he'd noticed something unusual that 
he'd taken to work with him . He (had 
seen) Oswald walk up carrying some 
large object wrapped in brawn paper 

He told Wesley it was curtain rods " 

After 4 p.m. 

Tbr refueled Cabinet plane Is flying 
toward Washington. 

Salinger "The flight was going to take 
1 1 hours. You have to understand, with 
our mind-set — a min tike that being 
killed — what do you do? It may shock 
vou when I tell you I started a poker 
game. None of the members of the Cabi- 
net played, of course. It was wild. Nobody 
was thinking We were throwing money at 
each other. Anything to get out of your 
mind what was going on ” 



About 4:30 p.m. 

Jonsson and other civic leaders, still 
at the Trade Mart, discuss the impact of 
the assassination on Dallas. 

jonsson "The basic decision was that 
we would not hia* a public relations man 
to cure something that we had hoped 
could not happen I bat was a natural 
thing tu think about None of us wanted to 
do that I was particularly vehement about 
that 

"The only way uut of it was to perform 
as people should and let them see lor 
themselves that we were not to he pic- 
tured as :t citv of hate.” 

Shortly before 5 p.m. 

Air Force owe approaches Andrews 
Air Force Hase near Washington, a U.S 
Xarv ambulance ivafls on the taxi 
apron 

Ms Carpenter "The plane got ready to 
land and we were told by the president 
that when we landed, the casket would be 
taken oil first w ith Mrs Kennedy and the 
*uil members 

"Then he and Mrs. Johnson would get 
off. and then he said. I want my staff be- 
hind me and then the Texas members uf 
Congress ** 

/m Dallas. District Attorney Wade — 
Connolly s roommate at the University 
of Texas and In the Savy — arrives at 
Parkland in check on the governor. 

Wade: "Cimnally was being operated 
on. and I talked a little bit with Nellie 
I also talked to (former assistant dis- 
trict attorney ) Jim Allen, w ho was down at 
the police station and after they went 
over the e\ tdcncc they had I told them to 
go ahead and accept the charge on him 
(Oswald) for the murder of Kennedy and 
al«o of Tippit.'* 

5 p.m. 

.-1/ Andrews. Air farce One atralls a 
lift to remove the casket 

Ms Carpenter "A* we stood there 
I suddenly was' aware that pushing 
through a* was Itohby Kennedy 

"His face looked streaked with tears 
and absolutely stricken, and he just said as 
he pushed past me 'Where's Jackie? I 
want io be w tthjackic 

Valenti-. "(Robert Kennedy) really 
came racing through neither looking to 
the right nor to the left, to get to the back 
of tltc plane 

He passed President Johnson w ithout 
saying anything, going to the rear of the 
plane " 

0 Hr tea talks with Robert Kennedy as 
they await removal of the casket. 

O'Brien "There was a military con- 
tingent that was going to take the casket 
down on a forklift off the back of the 
plane, and we asked them to step aside 
and we proceeded . to move the casket 
down and into a hearse " 

Tctieireil Shepard. Kennedy's naval 
aide, is timoug those who meei Air farce 
Due at A ad rent. 

Shepard: "I remember that when we 
went to meet the plane w hen it came to 
Andrews, they didn't have a rollout stair- 
way I remember I reached up and lifted 
her i Mrs Kennedy ) down (from the truck 
lift) I'll never iorget the anguish on her 
face." 

Ms. Cariwnler disembarks behind the 
Johnsons. 

Ms Carpenter. "As he (President John- 
son) had suggested, (we walked) to the 
foot of the plane where there was a very 
disorganized group of people waiting — 
congressmen just looking cxjnessionlcM. 



members of the Cabinet, all o! the* mem- 
bers or the diplomatic corps The press- 
deni and Mrs Johnson went over to the 
ambulance to say goodbvt 

5:10 p.m. 

Mrs Kennedy. Hubert Kennedy and 
Hrtg Ue)t (iodfre) McHugh sit in the 
rear of liw Xavy ambulance with the cof- 
fin in front are three Secret Service 
agents and Dr. I, eorge l> Hnrkley. Presi 
dent Kennedy's physician The ambu 
lance begins toe trip lo Hethesda Sara! 
HiiSpital. where an autopsy trill be per 
formed. Johnson walks into a pood of 
television lights and delivers his brief 
statement 

Johnson "11115 is a sad time for all peo- 
ple We have suffered a lav. that cannot 
he weighed. For me it is a deep personal 
tragedy I know the world shares the sor- 
row that Mrs Kennedy and her family 
bear I will do my best That Is all I can 
do. I ask for your help — and God’s." 

5:11 p.m. 

Johnson and bts entourage walk to 
two nearby helicopters (or the brief 
Ptght tn the B bile House Joining them 
aboard are Special Assistant to the Presi 
deni Handy. Defense Secretary Robert 
MeSamara and Undersecretary oj State 
Ueorge Balt. 

Ball “He (Juhnson ) was recounting 
the events of the dav and he was very 
touched that Mrs Kennedy had refused to 
changr her stockings, which had the pres- 
ident s blood on them He had been 
greatly impressed by the stalwart spirit 
that she had shown throughout the whole 
affair. He asked us for heaven * sake 
to stay w ith him. *Vou arc the three men I 
trust the most and so on It was an emo- 
tional fraction, not a particularly rea- 
soned one. He said. 'I have inherited from 
Kennedy the finest group of people In the 
world and I him hope thev stay with me 
and iru« me * ” 

5:25 p.m. 

The Star r ambulance airitvs at 
Hethesda Powers and other Kennedy 
aides follow 

Powers "The trip took about I S min- 
utes: I remember going very quickly and 
with an escort. When we got to Bethesda. 
Kenny (O'Donnell) and I started nuking 
calls to the White House and the Secret 
Service. 

"There was a lot to do and we sat there 
w ith Jackie ** 

5:26 p.m. 

The helicopters laud on the White 
House grounds. 

Ms Carpenter "Again, there was a bat 
tcry of newspaper people llte Secret Ser- 
vice man motioned to Mrs Johason's car 
in f ront of the White House and the presi- 
dent said to me. ‘Stay with Lady Bird and 
help her all you can ' 

I got into the ear. and we started driv- 
ing through the night to The lilms (the 
vice president's official residence), roll- 
ing up the window so we could talk Both 
of us were well aware of what drradfu! 
thing had happened and the difficult days 
ahead — made even more difficult be- 
cause this Itad uccurrcd in the home state 
tif the vice president 

"And I said to her. 'It’s a terrible thing 
tn say. but the salvation of Texas is that 
the gov ernor w as hit ' 

“And she said. 'Don't think l haven't 
thought of that. I only wish it could have 
been me.' ’* 

Yidenfi it among those who accom 
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The Elms (shown in a 1975 photo), where President Johnson returns Friday. 



Secretary of State Dean Rusk speaks for Kennedy's Cabinet members after 
their return to Andrews. They were en route to Japan when he was killed. 




pony Johnson after their landing on the 
south grounds of the White House. 

Valenti: 'i followed the president and 
everyone else down the steps that 
lead you to the basement of the White 
House . and across Executive Avenue 
into the EOII (Executive Office Building, 
where Johason had his vice presidential 

He did not even stop in the presi- 
dent's office. . . 

"I r e me mb er thai nighi congressional 
leaden came. I remember Sen (Everett 
M.) Dirksen came and the speaker (John 
McCormack) and others to be ushered in 
to see the president " 

6:20 p.m. 

On White House stationer r. Johnson 
ivrttes letters to Kennedy s d year-old 
son. John Jr., uud S-year-otd daughter, 
(undine 

To John "It will he many tears before 
you understand fully what a great man 
your iatlu-r was liis loss is a deep per- 
sonal tragedy for all of us. hut I wanted 
you particularly to know that I share your 
grief ) ou can always be proud of him. " 

To Caroline "Yuur father's death has 
been a great tragedy fur the nation, as w ell 
as for you. and I wanted you to know huw 
much my thoughts are of you at this 
time “ 

7:10 p.m. 

In Dallas. Oswald Is rluirged with 
Tlppll s luurdcr. For seatrtly reasons, he 
Is arraigned In ( apt. Frit; s office. 

IsMStjiti District Attorney Alexander: 
"To present tlu- filing of a writ of habeas 
corpus we decided we would file on him 
real quick There wasn't a whole lot of 
concern about civil rights at that time, but 
wc wanted to go ahead and file. 

"I'd taken a little packet of complaints 
up there (to Frii/'s office) with me I fried 
on Oswald tor shooting lippii . Jus- 
tiev ol ihe Peace Johnston told him 
(Oswald) he'd been charged with the 
murder of officer Tippit. He (Oswald) 
said 'This is not a court. You can't get 
arraigned here ' 

About tu people were pecking 
through the blinds." 

8 p.m. 

Pincers Is auioug those who icait with 
Mrs. Kennedy us the autopsy Is per- 
formed al itethesda. Ueorge Thomas. 
Kennedy 's rnlet. arriivs with several 
suits and lies 

Power*: "Wc picked out clothes for 
the president a blue suit — it was his 
favorite, he called it his TV suit' — a 
white shirt and a solid blue tie 

At that time, wc were not certain if 
i he* caskci was going to be open. I had 
told Hubby and Jackie earlier in the eve- 
ning that politicians have to go to a lot of 
wakes especially an Irish politician, and 
Jack did nut enjoy them He told me 
he didn't want anyone looking down at 
him and deciding whether he looked 
good or had or like he was sleeping." 

8 : 2*7 p.m. 

Johnson tells Valenti, who has hern 
working In an miter office, that be is' 
ready to go home to The Thus. 

Valenti "(He) came out of his office 
and called me to the side and said to me. 
You can go home with me and you can 
say at The Elms.’ I said. ‘Yes. sir.' 

There was a great blur of activity that 
night. When wc got to The Elms we 
w ent into the president's den ” 

Horace Busby, a longtime Johnson 



friend, is wailing for Johnson at The 
Elms. 

Busby.- "When he came in. Mrs John- 
son was coming down the stairs, and they 
embraced out in the lobby and spoke, 
very briefly, holding each other, and then 
he came on uut to this little room 

There was one thing on the wall, and 
that was a portrait of Sam Rayburn, who 
had died in 1961. Johason came in and 

before he did anything else he looked 
directly at the portrait and kind of threw a 
salute tu it and said. 'Old friend, how I 
wish you w erv he a ’ 

"He turned over to me and said. ‘You 
know. I imagine I know less about w hat's 
gone on today than any other person in 
ihpl'nited States* ** 

11 p.m. to midnight 

At Itethesda. the autopsy continues. 
Mrs. Kennedy. Hubert Kennedy and fam- 
ily friends. including tt'ltrlen. talk qui- 
etly in a walling room. 

O'Brien "After a considerable period 
ol time of just sitting around frankly, or 
standing annind u dawned on us that the 
casket had been marked up the handle 
had been broken and don't ask me* what 
prompts you to do things like this hut 

I suggested that Dave (Powers) and 
ken (O'Donnell) and I gu to tlu* nearest 
funeral parlor and select a casket 

We went down to Cawtcrs Funeral 
Parlor and I remember saying to the 
man Will you show us the simplest 
casket in ihr ilispl.ii of middle-priced 
caskets?’ 

"And Ik* pointed it out to us and we 
asked him to move it up to the hospital 
immediately." 

Johnson talks in bis bedroom with 
Valenti , Kennedy aide Bill Moyers and 
Johnson aide Carter. 

Valenti; "I sat in a little chair next to 
ihe phone to ihe left of his bed. Bill sat 
on the edge of the bed. and Cliff had a 
chair In between us We had the televi- 
sion set un and the president put on his 
pajamas, propped himself up in the bed 
and we watched the news reports From 
time to time he would say Now tomor- 
row I warn to talk to so-and-so.' “ 

11:25 p.m. 

Fritz files a complaint with Justice of 
the Peace Johnston accusing Osuwld of 
murdering Kennedy Wade, concerned 
about reports that Oswald would be 
charged as part of a conspiracy, goes to 
the police station. 

Wade It had gone out over the air 
that we'd tiled on him (Oswald) xs pan of 
a communist conspiracy Everything you 
allege in an indictment you have to prove 

"I went down to the police station and 
found out they had just filed on him for 
the murder of John F Kennedy If didn't 
allege am communist conspiracy or any- 
thing “ 

11:31 p-m. 

Secretary of State Husk and other 
Kenned i Cabinet members toad at An 
drews \/r Force Hast. Husk steps to the 
microphones where President Johnson 
had stood earlier that evening. 

Rusk "Those of us w ho had the honor 
of serving President Kennedy value the 
gallantry and wisdom he brought to the 
grave awesome and lonely office of the 
presidency . President Johnson needs and 
deserves our fullest support." 
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A Marine drill team marches in from of the ambulance carrying President Kennedy's casket as the procession enters the White House gates. 
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SATURDAY 

Shortly after midnight 

At Dallas police headquarters, police 
escort Usuxtld past more than 100 re- 
porters to another room. Jack Ruby is 
among those in the crowd. 

Wade: “It was a mad scene . You 
had five reporter* there from behind the 
iron Cumin and people from Europe and 
from all over the I'nited 5tates They were 
veiling: Did they beat him up?’ or Is it 
police brutality?' 

“The chief of police and Fritz and the 
FBI came up and wanted to know if it was 
all right if they put him in the show-up 
room and let them sec him. 

“That’s when 1 said. Take him out 
there and let them see him. Let them 
know that he ain’t dead * 

“They put him in a show-up room 
somewhere downstairs. It was fust 
pandemonium 1 think they were 
trying to (ask questions), but . they 
were behind the screen. He can’t see out 
and they can see In. 

“He told the press he wasn’t guilt)* of 
anything ’’ 

Oswald is taken out of the room and 
reporters question Wade 

Wade: “Somebody (asked) was he 
(Oswald) a communist? And I said. 
•Well, now I don’t know about that but 
they found some literature . dealing 
with Free Cuba Movement.’ . 1 looked 
up and jack Ruby Is in the audience and 
he said. ’No. It is the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee. 

“Ruby ran up to roe and he said, 'Hi 
Henry ' . real loud and put his hand 

to shake hands with me and I shook hands 
with him. And he said. ‘Don’t you know 
me? And 1 am trying to figure out whether 
I did or not. And he said. I am Jack Ruby. 

I run the Vegas Club. And I said. 'What 
arc you doing in here?’ 

“He said. I know ail these fellows.’ " 



About 12:30 a.m. 

Investigators are uncertain whether 
the assassination was the result of a con- 
spiracy. and in the search for others who 
might have been involved, they focus on 
Joe .Molina, a credit manager at tbe 
Texas School Book Depository. 

Because be Is a member of tbe Ameri- 
can Gl Forum, an organization oj 
Hispanic veterans, Molina is listed in 
Dallas Police Department files as a pos- 
sible subversive. 

Copt. W.P Ganna way, Assistant Dis 
trict Attorney Alexander and sexeral 
other police officers go to Molina's 
home. 

Molina: “He (Gannaway) said. 'Well, 
what do you know about this fellow 
Oswald?’ I said 1 don’t know anything. He 
was just a fellow who worked in shipping 
and I worked in the second floor in the 
office. . . 

“They’ said you had something to do 
with Oswald so you better tell us 'cause if 
you don’t it’s gonna go bad for you. 

My response was still the same. I didn't 
know anything. They had it all wrong." 

Tbe police display a search warrant. 

Molina: "They went through all the 
rooms in tbe house. They would ask 
questions about Oswald. If 1 was involved 
in any subversive activities. I would tell 
them no. . . . 

“They opened a drawer and took out a 
letter addressed to my wife The letter was 
from a friend in Laredo. They had bap- 
tized one of their daughters In the Mexi- 
can -American tradition, when you are a 
godfather or godmother, men called 
themselves com padres and women call 
themselves comadrts. When they* saw 
this, they tried to associate it with Dear 
Comrade,’ and they jumped on that and 
said they wanted to keep that letter. 

“They looked through every page of 
the children’s schoolbooks and went into 
the bathroom and even took ray wife's Ko- 
tez out of the box and split them in half “ 

Tbe police tell Molina to report to tbe 
homicide office for questioning later in 



tbe morning. 

1:30 a.m. 

Oswald is arraigned on a charge of 
murdering Kennedy. 

About 2 a.m. 

In Washington. Busby sits In a chair 
in tbe Johnsons’ bedroom 

Busbv: "Mrs. Johnson put on her eye- 
shade to blot out the light. She was going 
to try to sleep Wc kept talking and she 
raised hereyeshadc and she said. ‘Well at 
least this Is only for five months.' She 
counted on her fingers. She was counting 
up to the convention (the next summer) 

I guess she was assuming it would all end 
by the convention 

"And I said, ‘No. Mrs. Johnson, it’s 
more likely five years, if not nine years.’ 
And she looked at me — oh. she was an- 
gry. She said. 'Don't you say that.' 

"He (Johnson) acted like he was a lit- 
tle shocked by her intensity and he patted 
her and he said, ‘Now honey, Buz Is right, 
at least It's going ro be five years.’ and sbe 
didn’t like that, and snapped that eye- 
shade back and went down under the cov- 
ers. 

"And he finally turned out the light. 
... 1 thought from his breathing that he 
was asleep, so I got up and started around 
the bed and got to the door and he wasn’t 
asleep Buz.’ So I came back and sat 
down. I did that about three times. He just 
wanted somebody there." 

2:30 a.m. 

Aides leave Johnson ‘s bedroom. 

Valenti: "Wc let him go to sleep and 
all of us spent the night." 

About 3 a.m. 

Preparations are made for tbe arrival 
of Kennedy 's body at tbe White House. 
LI. Col. Paul Miller, director of ceremo- 
nies and special events for tbe Military 
District of Washington, talks to Ken- 
nedy's brother-in-law , Sargent Sbriver. 

Miller "I took Shrivcr out to show 
him. run through a little rehearsal of what 
would happen when the president's body 



arrived from Bethcsda. He said, ’Well. Mil- 
ler. we ought to have some troops meet 
him at the entrance to the White House 
and escort him in. 

“(Naval aide Tazewell) Shepard . 
called the Marine barracks and . told 
them to provide a detail in dress uniform 
ASAP Seventeen minutes later the detail 
arrived at the southwest gate of the White 
House, double-timed up the driveway 
onto the North Lawn all dressed and ready 
togo “ 

In Dallas. Jack Ruby has just left tbe 
Dallas Times Herald, where be spoke with 
a printer about changing an ad to show 
bis clubs would be closed for tbe week 

end. 

He is upset about a black-bordered ad 
titled “ Welcome Mr. Kennedy “ pub- 
lished in The Dallas Morning News Nov 
22. Tbe ad. signed by Bernard Weissman 
of tbe American Fact-Finding Commit- 
tee. is critical of Kennedy, and Ruby be- 
lieves tbe black border was an Implied 
death threat. Ruby also is upset about a 
billboard on North Central Expressway 
that reads. "Impeach Ear I Warren. “ 

He goes to bis Oak Cliff apartment 
and awakens George Senator, a postcard 
salesman who bas shared tbe apartment 
for about three weeks. 

Senator: “He said to me, ‘Why did it 
have to happen to a lovely family like 
that?’ and he felt very sorry* for Mrs. Ken- 
nedy and her children. He got me out of 
bed ’’ 

Ruby: “1 . . very impatiently awak- 
ened George Senator . . (saying) ’You 
will have to get up. George 1 want you to 
go with me.’ 

”1 called the club and I asked this kid. 
Larry (Crafard), If he knew how to pack a 
Polaroid and he said. Yes.’ And 1 said. 
’Get up.' And we went down and picked 
up Larry*.'* 

Ruby wants to take a picture of tbe 
‘Impeach Ear! Warren 1 ’ billboard, 
which be thinks may list tbe same post 
office box number as tbe Morning News 
ad 
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IPl/Bcmnaon Vcwjphoiot 

Military- honor guards keep watch over President Kennedy's casket, which rests on a catafalque In the center of the East Room at the White House. 



President Lyndon Johnson leaves his home on a rainy Saturday morning, heading for his office 
in the Executive Office Building and a full day of meetings. 



Rose Kennedy enters Sl Francis Xavier Church in 
Hyannls, Mass., for a memorial Mass for her son. 
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Ruby. There was a similar (post office 
box) number but I thought at the 
time it would be the same number of 
1792 (the number listed on the Weissman 
ad), but it was 1757. That Is the reason 1 
went down there, to take the Polaroid pic- 
ture of 1 l . . 

"I went to the post office to check on 
box 1792. 1 even Inquired with the man 
in charge of where you purchase the 
boxes, and I said to him. 'Who bought this 
box?' And he said, ‘I can t give you the 
information. All l know is. It is a legiti- 
mate business box purchase.' " 

3:34 a.0L 

Tbe ambulance drives up to tbe White 
House, escorted by tbe Marines A stan- 
dard team of six body bearers, under the 
direction of Army Lt. Sam Bird, unloads 
tbe casket and struggles up tbe portico 
steps, realizing that tbe casket is far 
heavier than anticipated. Tbe body bear- 
ers include Army Sgt. James Felder 

Felder: "We barely got it in tbe White 
House. That's when I told Lieutenant Bird 
we're going to have to add two more men 
(to the team); we’ll never get It up the 
steps of tbe Capitol. So we picked another 
Marine and another sailor." 

An honor guard made up of members 
of each of the military services is present 
to stand walcb at tbe four comers of tbe 
casket as well as at tbe door on arrival. 
George Perrauit, a Navy petty officer sec- 
ond class, is stationed by tbe door as tbe 
family enters. Also present is Joseph Ha- 
gan operations manager of GauHer's fu- 
neral borne. 

Perrauit ‘l really have memories of 
Mrs. Kennedy coming in whh her pink 
dress still with bloodstains on her legs 
and dress. Even though wc were supposed 
to look straight forward. I let my eyes 
roam a little bit." 

Hagan. "Something like that is beyond 
description — tbe reverence, tbe res pea, 
the elegance of the room itself. Then, af- 
ter a while, they brought Mrs Kennedy 
down and the casket was opened There 
were a few moments of just, strialy. si- 
lence." 

About 3:40 a.m. 

A priest says a brief blessing 

Salinger "Jackie had arranged for a 
short religious ceremony in the East Room 
for the White House staff After the cere- 
mony ended she came and put her arm 
around me She said. '( know what kind of 
a day you've had Why don't you sleep 
here tonight 5 ' She also asked Larry 
O’Brien and Kenny O’Donnell to spend 
the night." 

O’Brien "Those couple of nights wc 
saved in the White House I remember 
having nightmares, having trouble sleep- 
ing. I was trying to convince myself that 
this was a nightmare." 

About 4 a.m. 

/» Chicago, officials at Klein t Sport- 
ing Goods find an American Rifleman 
coupon used to order a 6.5mm 
Man nlkber- Carcano rifle eight months 
before — tbe same type of gun that po- 
lice suspect was tbe weapon used to kill 
Kennedy. The coupon is addressed to A. 
Hldell at a Dallas post office box, later 
Saturday. FBI band writing experts say 
tbe uriting on tbe coupon is Oswald's. 

In Washington. Kennedy 's aides dis- 
cuss whether to bate an open casket 

O'Brien: "Bobbv Kennedy spoke to 
Ken O' Donnell and l He suggested 
to us that wc make that decision. So wc 
went into the East Room, where the casket 




was closed, and there were servicemen at 
each corner of the casket, and our deci- 
sion was not to open the casket." 

5:50 ajn. 

Dawn comes to Washington. It is a 
gray, rainy day 

Shepard: "It just seems to me that the 
heavens were crying." 

6 a.m. 

Tbe phone is ringing In Salinger's 
room in tbe West Wing of tbe White 
House. 

Salinger: "The White House operator 
said. 'Mr. Salinger, tbe president wants to 
talk to you.' Immediately the thought ran 
through my mind that I had had a terrible 
nightmare Then a voice said, 'Pierre, this 
is Lyndon.' It struck home probably even 
more that Kennedy was really dead. 

"He told me how sorry he was about 
John Kennedy being killed. I said I knew 
he'd be able to adopt the problems of the 
country, but l was resigning as press sec 
recur. He said, 'You can’t resign, 1 need 
you for the transition.' " 

Starting early Saturday, officials 
grapple with tbe details of tbe funeral, 
tbe transition to tbe new administration 
— even tbe question of whether football 
games should be held on Sunday. 

Salinger "I had graduated from col- 
lege with Pete Rozelle and by this time he 
wus commissioner of the NFL He called 
me at tbe White House and asked if he 
should cancel the games on Sunday. I told 
him that if he'd asked that question of 
President Kennedy, he'd never have told 
him to cancel the games." 

In Hyannts. Mass., Rose Kennedy 
goes to Mass at St. Francis Xavier. 

About 7 a.m. 

At Parkland, assistant administrator 
Landrtgan arrives for work. 

Landregan: "By Saturday morning we 
were moving the sate capital into Park- 
land. The governor was Rill In Intensive 
care but it was obvious he whs going to be 
all right. The governor appeared 
worn, but was alking and seemed quite 
lucid . 

"1 got to the hospiai shortly before 7 
o'clock; one of the first things l did was to 
go to my desk to get a razor and shaving 
cream for the governor We had fabricated 
a shield to put in from of the window In 
the room where the governor was going to 
be moved. This shield was made of steel 
or something like that and it was intended 
to deflect a bulla. We still did not know 
if this had been pan of a conspiracy or 
what." 

In Washington, tbe last telegrams of 
invitation are sent to relatives and close 
Kennedy acquaintances for a morning 
Mass in tbe Fast Room. Also. Sen. Yar- 
borough. like other government officials 
and workers throughout tbe nation, pre- 
pares himself and bis staff for tbe neu* 
leadership. 

Yarborough: "i remember going to my 
office to call ray chief of staff and others 
and have them come to tbe office. I 
told them our whole relationship with the 
White House has changed. It’s a whole 
different world . . a different kind of 
government. Kennedy and I were close 
friends . I was not dose with Johnson 
He'd tried to keep me out of the Senate 
(In 1957). . . . 

"I told them . the situation world- 
wide has changed. Kennedy intended to 
settle the war in Vietnam and get out as 
soon as the '64 election whs over l didn't 
think Johnson would do that. I told them 



we will not have close friends in charge 
anymore Things had changed — not just 
personalities but policies." 

8 a.m. 

Although It bos not yet been decided 
whether to bold tbe funeral in Massa 
Cornells or tbe Washington area. De 
fense Secretary McNamara travels to Arl- 
ington National Cemetery to inspect pos- 
sible burial sites after conferring with 
John Metxler. superintendent of Arling- 
ton. Accompanying McNamara are Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, chairman of tbe Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Army Secretary 
Cyrus Vance. 

At Hyannis Pori, family members 
and friends decide it is time to tell John 
Kennedy 's ailing father, Joseph of bis 
son s death. Ted Kennedy, sitting at bis 
bedside, delivers tbe news. 

After 8:30 a.m. 

Ruby is at bis apartment watching a 
memorial service in New York on televi- 
sion. 

Ruby: "1 watched Rabbi Seligman . . . 
He eulogized that here is a man (Ken- 
nedy) that fought in every battle, went to 
every country, and had to come back to 
his own country to be shot in the back 

"That created a tremendous emotional 
feeling for me, the way he said that." 

About 9 a.m. 

Tbe Rev. John Cavanaugh celebrates 
Mass in tbe East Room for the Kennedy 
family and friends. 

Powers: "It was raining In Washington 
that day and 1 just kept looking out the 
window. The weather fit the mood of 
what whs happening inside. The rain was 
beating against the White House, and the 
White House had always looked so beauti- 
ful before to me . . That day, it just was 
draped in black." 

In Dallas, flowers and other memori- 
als to Kennedy start appearing on tbe 
grassy knoll. Roslyn Carrtn, owner of 
Carren's Flowers on Lovers Lane, ban- 
dies one of tbe special requests. 

Mrs. Carren "Wc opened Saturday 
morning and the note whs under the door 
— no name, handwritten on a piece of 
blue-lined white paper just ripped off of 
something And there were two 120 bills 
and a ten (in the envelope). I remember 
that because it was very impressive to us 
At that time, a big wTcath would be 10, 15 
dollars. 

"The note specifically asked for all 
white flowers. . It (the wreath) was 
large and it was on an easel. Alvin (Coo- 
per. the delivery man) brought it down 
and stuck It Into the ground. . . . They 
didn't instrua him where to place it, just 
down there at the (assassination) site." 

Preparations begin for tbe burial of 
officer Tlppit. Tbe Rev. C.D. Tipps. pastor 
of tbe Berkley Hills Baptist Church, wbo 
will officiate at tbe funeral, sees Tlppit 's 
widow. Marie, who is a member of tbe 
cburcb. 

Tipps: "She was a lady who was utterly 
dependent on him. On Saturday I read 
Scripture to ha and prayed with her. I 
tried to get her to see that that wasn't all 
of it. that life didn’t have to end there." 

9:40 ami. 

After tbe East Room Mass, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy goes to gaze at tbe just-redecorated 
West Wing rooms. Already Kennedy's 
possessions are being packed into car 
tons. Meanwhile, government officials, 
family members, diplomats and others 
come to pay tbeir respects to Kennedy in 
tbe East Room. 



Sate Department Chief of Protocol An- 
gler Duke: "Lincoln had lain in sate in 
the East Room, and she (Mis. Kenned)’) 
chose that, I think, with much the same 
decoration, the hanging of the black cur- 
tains from the windows. AH of that was 
done from pictures and draw ings and ren- 
ditions of Lincoln lying there 

"It was very impressive, very awe- 
some, in a very majestic way " 

McNamara returns to Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery with Robert Kennedy 
and others for further discussion of a 
possible grave site. Among those present 
is Bernard G. Carroll, a lieutenant colo- 
nel in tbe Army and post engineer at 
Fort Myer. Tbe sentiment begins to shift 
in favor of an Arlington burial. 

Carroll: "Secretary McNamara and a 
group from the Pentagon came ova and. 
with the Kennedys, decided where the 
grave would be. They picked a site 
that was in line with the center of the Lin- 
coln Memorial and the center of the Lin- 
coln Bridge and the Lee Custis Mansion 
that sits on the hill above the grave. It had 
to be on the ccnta line of those three 
things. We took a surveying instrument 
and lined lt up." 

About 10 a.m. 

A small memorial service for Ken- 
nedy is held at Parkland Memorial Hos- 
pital. Tbe Rev. Lee Lindsley, pastor of 
Greenville Avenue Christian Cburcb and 
chaplain at tbe Dallas County Jail, 
speaks at tbe service. 

Lindslcv: “The governor's brother and 
sister-in-law were among those in atten- 
dance It was on the first floor in a little 
chapel they had there. Chaplain (Ken- 
neth) Pepper and I spoke The whole 
thing lasted maybe 12. 15 minutes. 

“On Saturday the whole city was in 
shock Everyone was walking around 
numb You’d drive dawn the street and 
see people walking, with their eyes to the 
ground." 

Mounters also gather at churches 
across tbe city to pray. Tbe Rev. Thomas 
Keilbley. assistant to tbe dean at St. 
Matthew's ( Episcopal ) Cathedral, goes 
to Sacred Heart Cathedral. 

Keithlcy: "I went . . to say prayers 
there for Kennedy. 1 felt somehow I ought 
to, that I would go there because Presi- 
dent Kennedy was Roman Catholic. There 
were quite a few people at that time, not 
an organized service being led, but there 
were just quite a few people just coming 
and going or kneeling saying their 
prayers or tbe rosary 

"There was that kind of feeling (anug- 
onisro toward Catholics) and that might 
have made a difference subconsciously to 
me, that those of us who were not Roman 
Catholics should make a witness to the 
fan that whether wc had voted for Ken- 
nedy or not was irrelevant 

"He was elected and installed as our 
president and this was a great tragedy for 
the nation, and you have to uphold the 
office of president, too." 

10:05 a.m. 

Tbe President and Mrs. Johnson go to 
tbe East Room to view Kennedy s body 

Mrs. Johnson: "Lyndon walked sJowly 
past the president’s body in the East 
Room At one end whs a Catholic im- 
age, I don't know quite what it was. It 
wasn't just a cross, but more elaborate 

"I whs reminded caught up in the 
thought, that the Catholic faith has a pat- 
tern for everything — a pattern for life. 
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Authorities confer at the Dallas Police Department; the questioning of 
Oswald continues, as do efforts to find an attorney for him. 



and a pattern for death. . 

"An air of quiet prevailed, an utter, 
complete quiet that seemed to grip — 
well, the whole country, 1 suppose." 

About 10:25 ajn. 

Tbe Dallas Police Department is a 
flurry of activity throughout tbe morn- 
ing, as District Attorney Wade tries to 
find a lawyer to represent Oswald, Mol- 
ina arrives for questioning and another 
search of Ruth Paine's home in Irving Is 
ordered. 

Oswald is questioned by homicide 
Capt. Fritz. Also present is beret Sendee 
Agent Forrest Sorrels. 

Fritz: "1 asked him if he belonged to 
the Communist Party. . He said he did 
not He said he never had a card. He told 
me again that he did belong to the fair 
Play for Cuba organization, that he was in 
favor of the Castro revolution. 

"I asked him what he thought of the 
president He said he didn’t have any 
particular comment to make about the 
president. He said he had a nice family, 
that he admired his family. . . At one 
time I told him. I said. 'You know you 
have killed the president, and this is a 
very serious charge.' 

"He denied ft and said he hadn't killed 
the president. I said he had been 
killed. He said people will forget that 
within a few days and there would be an- 
xher president." 

Sorrels "He was questioned about the 
rifle, because at that time, as I recall it, It 
had been determined that the rifle had 
been purchased from Klein's in Chicago, 
and shipped to a person using the name of 
A. Hidell. 

"He denied that tbe rifle was his. He 
denied know ing or using the name of A. 
Hidell. or Alek Hideil. He still main- 
tained an arrogant, defiant attitude 
He gave me the impression of lying to 
Captain Fritz and deliberately doing so ." 

Wade tries to find someone to repre- 
sent Oswald, who has requested assist- 
ance from Sew York lawyer John Abt. 

Wade: "I tried to get ahold of John Abt 
Saturday morning and finally one of my 
assistants got lhold of him or talked to 
him He said he w as not going to handle 
the case, was not interested in it. . 

"I got the president of the Dallas Bar 
and the president of the Dallas Criminal 
Bar to go down and sec him They re- 
ported he (Oswald) said he didn't want 
them " 

Homicide detective Rose obtains a 
search warrant and returns to tbe Paine 
borne, where Marina Oswald has been 
staying and where Oswald visited on 
weekends. 

Rose: "We searched the house and we 
did bring in a great deal of property’ that 
belonged to Oswald. He had stored it 
there in the Paine garage 

"I found a photograph of the back of a 
house, a large house, and we were able to 
later identify that house as (retired Maj 
Gen Edwin) Walker's home The signifi- 
cant thing there is. months before the as- 
sassination. someone tried to kill General 
Walker. . . 

"The second significant thing was I 
found the photograph and the negative of 
Oswald holding the rifle, wearing the pis- 
tol on bis hip. holding the newspaper in 
his hand . 

"He had copies of some letters where 
he had written to Gus Hall. Communist 
Pam secretary in the United States. He 
bad copies of letters he had written to the 
State Department when hd was In Russia, 



wanting to come back home He had cop- 
ies of some leaflets he had had printed up 
called ‘Fair Play for Cuba Committee.' " 
10:30 a.m. 

In Washington, Johnson meets with 
former President Dwight Eisenhower, 
one of many briefings and conferences 
be bolds throughout tbe day 

Johnson aide Busby; “He (Eisenhower) 
had a lot of suggestions about people 
he thought he (Johnson) should call, that 
son of thing, very good suggestions " 
Johnson aide Valenti: "He (Eisen- 
hower) was somber-faced and unsmiling 
He said he was very grateful for the presi- 
dent calling him. and was delighted he 
could come in and talk. . 

"Later, Johnson said to me that Eisen- 
hower was solid, which to Johnson was a 
pretty high accolade. " 

About 11:30 a.m. 

Busby, watting for Johnson in a re- 
ception area in tbe Old Executive Office 
Building, is directed to a small, sparsely 
furnished room be bas never visited be 
fore. 

Busbv: "There sat Lyndon Johnson at 
the desk and at the tabic was Walter Jen- 
kins. his principal assistant I came in and 
was standing up. and Johnson used his 
hand in kind of a little waving sign ges- 
turing for me to bend over. 

"Those windows . looked out over 
the west entrance to the VYhitc House, and 
he did not want anybody outside to be 
able to look up and see anybody look out 
those windows at the White House He 
didn't want to be seen himself looking at 
the White House like he was anxious to 
get over there It turned out we were all 
hunched overall day," 

About noon 

Oswald's wife, Marina, and mother. 
Marguerite Oswald, go to tbe city jail. 

Marguerite Oswald: "Wc waited quite 
a while One of the men came by and said 
I am sorry that wc arc going to be delayed 
in letting you see Lee. but we have picked 
up another suspect.’ 

“1 said to Marina. Oh, Manna, good 
another man they think maybe shot 
Kennedy .' " 

School Book Depository employee Joe 
Molina, tbe " second man. " bas been 
waiting at police headquarters ail mom 
ing to be questioned again 

Molina: '’There was havoc there, re- 
porters everywhere, cameras everywhere 
. They put me in a waiting room They 
were questioning Oswald at the time 
Finally I asked if they were going to talk 
to me or not 

"Maybe an hour later they took me to 
another room where 1 was questioned bv 
(Dallas police Li.) Jack Revill He started 
asking me about the American GI Forum, 
what kind of an organization was it 
"So I explained to him . . (it) was a 
veterans organization with its makeup 
being mostly Mexican-Americans. He kept 
asking me about the forum and did I know’ 
there were some communist members. 

... I said no. He insisted we had 
communist affiliations and i insisted there 
were none. . . 

"In the meantime, they’ were giving 
these television interviews, saying they 
were questioning a second man and all 
that, and I wasn't even aware of that " 

12:31 p-m. 

Kennedy's rocking chain are re- 
moved to tbe Old Executive Office Build- 
ing 
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1 p.m, 

Johnson telephones ojjicer Tippits 
widow, Marie, to express bis con- 
dolences Mrs. Tippits brother, Duright 
Gasuu v, also consoles bis sister. 

Gaswzv: "It was a very difficult time 
for the family Things were pretty 
much In an uproar. All the kinfolk were 
coming in and officers who knew him 
were stopping by all the time." 

1:06 p.m. 

Mrs. Kenned)’ goes to Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery to make a final decision 
on her husband s grate rite. She sees the 
site selected earlier by McNamara and 
others. 

Cemetery superintendent Mctzler: 
"She said. This is perfect.’ She said, 
This is exactly the way he (Kennedy) de- 
scribed it.' Apparently he had come over a 
couple of weeks earlier with John-John 
and he said. 'This is the most perfect slew 
of Washington. I could stay here 
forever ’ *' 

Throughout the afternoon, Mrs Ken- 
noth’ continues to make funeral ar - 
rarigemvnts Among those involt>ed Is 
Miller, tbr military district's director oj 
ceremonies and special events. 

Miller: "The procedure was as out- 
lined in the state funeral plan She had 
requested participation of the Black 
Watch i* Scottish bagpipe group), and 
she requested participation of the Special 
Forces and the Irish cadets the Irish 
equivalent of our military academy, 1 be- 
lieve She requested participation of the 
3rd Infantry's fife and drum corps and the 
Air Force pipe band. So they were worked 
into the funeral proceedings In a proper 
wav " 

Plans are also made to have Air Force 
One Join a planned flyby of Air Force 
and Naiy jets over the grave — despite 
some concern that the big plane will 
spook the horses in the program. Col 
Swindal, pilot of Air Force One . knows 
bou much tbr plane meant to Kennedy 
and is pleased to learn of the flyby 
Swindal. "We were glad to hear it be- 
cause wc wanted to do something like 
that '* 

About 1:10 p*m. 

Marina and Marguerite Oswald are 
allowed to talk to Oswald by telephone 
In a visitor's booth at the city Jail. 

Marguerite Oswald "Lee seemed very 
severely composed and assured He was 
well beaten up He had black eyes and his 
face was all bruised and everything. But 
he was vetv cilm. 

"He smiled with his wife, and talked 
with her and then 1 got on the phone and 
l said. 'Honey, you are so bruised up, your 
face. What are they doing?' He said, 
•Mother, don't worry l got that in a scuf- 
fle ' 

"1 talked and said. 'U there anything I 
an do to help you 7 ' He aid. 'No, Mother, 
everything is fine I know ray rights, and I 
will have an attorney. 1 have already re- 
quested to get in touch with attorney Abt, 
I think is the name. Don’t wony about a 
thing.' 

"1 would ay I spent about three or 
four minutes on the telephone and then 
Marina came back to the telephone and 
talked with Lee. So we left. So Marina 
started crying. Marina ays, 'Mama, I tell 
Lee I love Lee and Lee ays he love me 
very much. And Let tell me to make sure I 
buy shoes for June 

Marina Oswald- "He tried to console 
me that 1 should not worry, that every- 




President Kennedy’s rocking chair Is wheeled from the White House as the family's belongings are moved. 
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A visitor writes a message beside one of the many floral arrangements placed 
by mourners near the Texas School Book Depository’. 



thing would turn out welL He asked 
about how the children were. He spoke of 
some friends who supposedly would help 
him. 1 don’t know who he had In mind. 
That he had written to someone In New 
York before that. . 

"I told him chat the police had been 
there and that a search had been con- 
ducted. that they had asked me whether 
we had a rifle, and I had answered yes 
And be said that if there would be a trial, 
and that If 1 am questioned it would be 
mv right to answer or to refuse to answer 

"1 said. I don't believe that you did 
that (killed Tlppit). and everything will 
turn out well.* I couldn't accuse him — 
after all. he was my husband. 

•*He said that t should aot worry, that 
everything would turn out well. But 1 
could see by his eves that he was guilty 
Rather he tried to appear to be brave 
However by hi* eyes 1 could tell that he 
was afraid " 

1:30 p.m. 

Johnson bolds bis first Cabinet meet 
ing. which lasts 25 minutes. The presi- 
dent opens with a silent prayer and then 
asks for the advisers ’ guidance and sup- 
port Robert Kenned y arrii'es late. 
George Reedy, special assistant to John- 
son. is among the non- Cabinet officials 
attending. 

Reedy ’The mood was uneasy'. No- 
body quite knew where to go. Every- 
body was there all of the Kennedy people 
and all of us. and »t was rather Interesting 

"I remember Adlai Stevenson as the 
senior officer — he was ambassador to 
the foiled Nations — saying to (he presi- 
dent that obviously everybody there was 
at his service and pledged to serve him 
loyalty and completely 

One of his (Johnson’s! goals at that 
particular moment was to convince the 
.American people that a crackpot with a 
mail-order rifle couldn't kill the United 
State* If you kill a president, somebody 
else steps into his place and carries on. 
.And he very much wanted to carry on the 
Kennedy policies 

'Therefore he was sort of looking to 
the Kennedy staff members for dues as to 
what Kennedy had wanted done .And I 
think they were looking to him for clues 
as to what he wanted done. Nobody quite 
knew where to go " 

About 2 p.m. 

/ti Dallas, wreaths and other memori- 
als continue to be laid at the grassy 
knoll. Alvin Cooper, delivery man for 
Carren s Flou>ers. lakes a large wreath 
to the area 

Cooper: There were a lot of people 
down there, just milling around. There 
was a few sobs and people with cameras. 
It was aw'fullv crowded that day At 
the end of the day. I think that thing was 
practically full of flowers 

"It felt rather strange. It was like some- 
thing that was out of the ordinary, like it 
w'asn't real 

"The people that were gathered. I 
think thev were whispering to each other 
It's a sad thing’ or 'Isn’t that a 
shame?’ or something like that. ’* 

Jonsson. president of the Dallas Citi- 
zens Council, consults with city leaders 
about bow Dallas should respond to the 
assassination. 

Jonsson: "My telephone never stopped 
ringing My home became a retreat for us 
to get people together. We were trying to 
determine what we should do neat to 



show the Kennedy family we, too, were 
desolate and grieved about what had hap- 
pened to the president 

"It was agreed that four of us would go 
to Washington. That we would go to the 
Mayflower Hotel where the Chamber of 
Commerce had set up an office (for con- 
gressional lobbying). 

"The Dallas representative there was 
well-known and knew how to get around 
and knew some of the Kennedy people 
We thought it important that they knew 
we had thought enough to go out there." 

About 3 pm. 

Wes Wise, a sportscaster- reporter for 
KRLD TV. pulls over across the street 
from the Texas School Book Depository. 

Wise: "Out of the comer of my eye I 
saw a guy kind of running, kind of walk- 
ing fast. . . He said. 'Wes! Wes!' and 1 
turned around (and) It was Jack Ruby. 

"He was probably dressed in exactly 
the same clothes he was dressed in the 
next morning because it met that descrip- 
tion exactly — a blue suit and a fedora- 
type hat. He savs. ‘Isn't this awful. Isn't 
this awful ' And 1 said. 'Yeah, it sure is. 
Jack.’ . 

"He savs. T just can’t imagine how aw- 
ful it will be for Jackie Kenned)' to be 
asked to come back here to testify as a 
witness on the murder of her husband.' 

‘*1 said 1 was out at the Trade Mart 
when it happened . I told him how 
people were in a state of shock, and I said 
1 was shown the Western saddles that 
were to be given John-John and Caroline. 

".And tears came to his eyes and he 
savs. ‘Oh — kind of a little bit of a sob 
but definitely tears in his eyes. He says, 
‘Oh, oh. that’s awful, oh. that’s terrible I 
just can t imagine what anguish that will 
cause those children.’ ** 

After 3 p.m. 

District Attorney Wade continues bis 
work on the Oswald case. 

Wade: “They had sent that rifle up to 
the FBI to examine It. . . They were 
trying to compare bullets and also ac- 
cording to the Dallas policeman, there 
was a palm prim on there that matched 
his (Oswald’s) . . 1 don't think the FBI 
eventually confirmed that But they 
didn’t say it wasn’t his prim and didn't say 
it was. 

"1 went down and talked to the people 
at the Police Department. They said 

they would have him (Oswald) available 
for me to interview but I said this is no 
place . They said they were going to 
move him and 1 said. TU see him at 2 
o’clock after you get him in the County 
Jail on Sunday. 

"1 did ask him (Police Chief Jesse 
Curry) not to discuss the thing because it 
had already had so much publicity that it 
was going to be difficult to cry him here." 

3,30 p.m. 

Robert Oswald speaks to bis brother 
Lee at the jail. 

Robert Oswald: T did uy to point out 
to him that the evidence was overwhelm- 
ing that he did kill police officer Tippit 
and possibly the president. To this he re- 
plied. Do not form any opinion on the so- 
called evidence ' M 

Ruby bos been driving throughout 
the downtown area talking to people 
about the assassination. 

Ruby: “We went over to the Turf Bar 
Lounge, and it was a whole hullabaloo, 
and I showed the pictures (of) Impeach 
Earl Warren' to (Dallas jeweler Frank) 
Bcllochio. and he saw the picture and got 



ven emotional 

“.And Bcllochio said. ‘Why did the 
newspaper take this ad of Weissman?’ And 
Bcllochio said. 1 have got to leave Dallas.' 

"Suddenly you realize if you love the 
Citv. vou stay here and you make the best 
of it. 'l said. The city was good enough for 
you all before this. Now you. feel that.way 
about it.' " 

After 4 p.m. 

The police driie Molina, the " second 
man, home. 

Molina: "My wife was very much up- 
set. She said all these reports, although 
they didn't mention my name, said there 
was a second man, implications that 1 was 
associated with Oswald in some manner, i 
tried to reassure her there was nothing 

"Mv feeling was that I was just an inno- 
cent individual caught in the hysteria and 
1 was trying to keep as calm as 1 could, 
where, believe me. that was hard to do." 

Police do not question Molina again. 
Later. Warren Commission attorneys as- 
sure him that he is not suspected of any 
involvement in the assassination. 

About 6:30 p.m. 

Tbe questioning of Oswald resumes 
Detective Rose bos returned from tbe 
search of tbe Paine residence and has 
given Fritx tbe photograph showing 
Oswald carrying a rifle and wearing a 
pistol on bis hip. 



Rose- "I brought the photograph to 
Captain Fritz and showed it to him 
Later we were able to show that was the 
same rifle that was found on the sixth 
floor of the book depository 

“Captain Fria said (to Oswald) after 
some preliminary talk 'You told me 
you'd never owned a rifle in your lilc. 
And he said. ThatVrighi. I never did ’ 
Never owned a pistol’’ ’No. sir. Never 
owned a pistol in ray life.' he said. 

"Captain Fritz showed him the picture 
and said. 'Let me show you this and tell 
me whose nfle is this.’ Well, when he 
showed it to him. Oswald was visibly up- 
set. It made him mad 

“And he said, 'Well, that's not me 
Somebody has superimposed ray face over 
that body ' Captain Fritz said. ‘It is your 
face, though ‘ 

"And he (Oswald) snapped No, 
on second look, it s not even my face It's 
somebody just kind of resembles me ' '* 

7:15 p.m. 

Oswald is returned to bis cell. 

9:40 p.m. 

The Johnsons bate dinner with 
friends at Tbe Elms Busby arrives about 
40 minutes after dinner to talk to John- 
son. 

Busby: "He left the dinner and came 
out to talk to me, and told me about talk- 
ing to the Kennedy people that day. and 
he was real pleased that they bad agreed 
to' say on." 
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Oswald poses with a rifle and a pistol in a 
March 1963 photo taken by his wife. 



People waiting for a glimpse of Lee Harvey Osw ald line Houston Street across from the Dallas County 
criminal courts building, which houses the Count}' Jail, awaiting Oswald’s transfer from the city jail. 



At the White House, relating and 
close friends gather for dinner. After- 
ward, set era I again visit the East Room 
Mrs. Kennedy asks Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield to speak at the 
Capitol Rotunda on Sunday after the 
casket is moved there, and be agrees. 

In Dallas, reporters and photogra- 
phers gather at the Police Department to 
auail further developments with 
Oswald 

Police Chief Jesse Curry: "They (re- 
porters) aid. Are you going to transfer 
him tonight?' and I said. 'No. we are not 
going to transfer him tonight.’ I said, ’We 
are tired We are going home and get 
some rest 

"Something was said (by tme of the re- 
porters) about. ’Well, wc arr tired, too. 
When should wc come back?’ And I 
told them. ‘If you are back here by 10 
o’clock in tbc morning. I don't think that 
you would miss anything you warn to 
see.’ '* 

11:44 p.m. 

Breck Wall (real name: Billy Ray Wil- 
son), an entertainer and friend of 
Ruby's, is at bis parents home In 
Galveston. Ruby telephones him 

Wall: "He was like really, really angry. 
Abe Weinstein had the Colony dub next 
door to his and be was very, very upset 
that Abe had saved open He (Ruby) 
was ranting, raving mad 

*’I was the head of AGVA. which was 
the entertainers' union . I think origi- 



nally when he called roe he was asking if 
there was anything 1 could do to make 
him (Weinstein) shut down. 

"Then in the count of the conversa- 
tion he started talking about Oswald I 
don’t think he ever aid his name He said 
This guy who killed our president, some- 
one needs to do the same to him.* " 

About midnight 

Ruby hoc just left the Carousel Club 
after making a series of phone calls. He 
drops by a friend's McKinney A revue 
club. 

Rub)': "I dJdn’t do anything but visit a 
little club over here and had a Coca-Cola, 
because I was son of depressed A fellow 
that owns the Pago dub. Dob Nonon, 
knew something was wrong with me in 
the certain mood I was in." 



Nov. 24 



SUNDAY 

After midnight 

Oswald's impending transfer from 
the city jail to the Dallas Count}' Jail is 
under discussion at the Police Depart- 
ment. 

Detective Rose: "Captain Fna told us 
that he had met with the chief (Curry) 
and the city manager (Elgin Crull) and he 
was going to have to transfer Oswald pub- 
licly for a media event. . He was really 
adamant about it. Ke was visibly upset. In 
fott, be told us be was upset." 



About 3:20 a.m. 

FBI agent Milton Sewsom calls Dallas 
police Capt. W.B. Frazier to inform btm 
of an anonmous threat received at the 
Dallas FBI office earlier in the morning. 

Frazier: "He aid he had received a 
threat from some man to the effect that a 
group of men. I believe he indicated they 
had 1 00 or 200 . were going to anempt 
to kill Oswald that day sometime." 

Frazier calls Capt. Fritz. 

Fritz- "Capain Frazier told me 
they had some threats and he had to trans- 
fer Oswald. And I said, ‘Well. 1 don’t 
know . . You had better call (Curry).’ 

. . He called me back then in a few min- 
utes and he told me he couldn't get the 
chief and told roc to leave him where he 
was 

"1 don't think that transferring him at 
night would have been any safer than 
transferring him during the day. I have al- 
ways felt that that was Ruby who made 
that call. I may be wrong But he was out 
late that night ... If two or three of 
those officers had started out with him. 
they may have had the same trouble they 
had the next morning.'* 

7 to 9 a-m. 

Police begin preparations for 
transferring Oswald out of the Police 
and Courts Building. The basement Is 
cleared, guards are stationed at the 
ramps leading into the garage and offi- 
cers search the area. 

Curry: "We felt that if in attempt was 



made on him. that it would be made by a 
group of people One of the threats that 
had been made during the night was, 'This 
is a group of 100 and we will take the 
prisoner before )t»u get him to the County 
Jail.' so wc really expected trouble, if we 
had trouble, from a group of people and 
not an individual 

"We discussed the possibility of even 
some detective or some police officer that 
might be so emotionally aroused that he 
might try to take some action against the 
man. and we tried to be sure that the men 
wx put there were emotionally stable 
men." 

Before 9:30 a jn. 

James R. Leaielle, a homicide detec 
five, sees Curry on the first floor of City 
Hall 

Leavelle: "I suggested to the chief that 
we double-cross the media and take 
Oswald out on the first floor and put him 
in a car and take him down to the County 
Jail. I aid. 'We can be down there before 
anybody knows we’ve even started with 
him.' 

"And he (Curry) aid. ’Well. Leavelle, 

I told the people that 1 would transfer him 
and let the television people film it so 
that they could see that wx haven't abused 
him. mistreated him. beat him up or any- 
thing.’ and said, To going to keep my 
word.' " 

About 9:30 ajn. 

Ruby is at bis apartment reading the 
newspaper when he sees a letter from a 








30 
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TV Hulls* 'Itirrunn No** 

Dallas Police Chief Jesw Carry in his 
office at police headquarters. 



tt aircn < nmmtntmi 

A “Closed" sign is posted in the window of Jack Ruby's Carousel Club. He also 
closed the Vegas Gub for the weekend during mourning for Kennedy. 



Dallas resident to Caroline Kennedy 
about ber father 's death 

Ruby- “Alongside that letter on the 
same sheet of paper was a small comment 
in the newspaper that — 1 don’t know 
how it was stated — Mrs Kennedy may 
have to come back for the trial of Lee Har- 
vey Oswald. 

"That caused me to go like I did. . 

“I never spoke to anyone about at- 
tempting to do anything. No subversive 
organization gave me any idea. No un- 
derworld person made any effort to con- 
act me. It all happened that Sunday 
morning. 

“I wanted to show ray love for our 
faith, being of the Jewish faith Sud- 
denly the feeling, the emotional feeling 
came within me that someone owed this 
debt to our beloved president to save her 
(Jackie) the ordeal of coming back." 

Senator. Ruby 's roommate . sees him 
eat breakfast, read the newspaper and 
watch memorial sendees for President 
Kennedy on television. 

Senator: "The effect on Jack was it put 
him in a worse mood than he was. more 
solemn than ever, and he had tears in his 
eyes." 

At the Police Department, Fritz tells 
homicide detectives LC. Grates and 
Leavtlle that they will transfer Oswald. 
Tbe original plan is to carry him in an 
armored car Before then. Leavellt and 
Graves are asked to bring Oswald to 
Fritz's office for a final interrogation. 

Graves: "We were told by several of 
the people that were supposed to be In 
charge of security’ downstairs, they said 
everything was secure, all wc had to do 
was bring him out and put him in the car, 
which would be situatrd right in the 
driveway, right even with where we 
walked out 

"We got him (Oswald) down out of 
the |ail and took him to Captain Fritz's off- 
ice first." 

Homicide detective Charles H. 
"Chuck" Dhority also sees Oswald 

Dhority: "The only time 1 saw him 
scared was when we went up to get him 
out of )ail to transfer him . and I told 
him there had been threats on his life. He 
seemed to get scared then." 

Frits, postal inspector Harry D. 
Holmes and Secret Sendee Agent Thomas 
Kelley question Oswald in Fritz's office 

Holmes: "There was no formality to 
the interrogation One man would ques- 
tion Oswald Another would interrupt 



with a different trend of thought 

"Oswald was quite composed. He an- 
swered readily those questions that he 
wanted to answer. He could cut off |ust 
like with a knife anything that he didn’t 
want to answer. 

"And those particular things that he 
didn't want to answer were anything that 
pertained with the assassination of the 
president or the shooting of officer Tip- 
pit He flatly denied any knowledge of ei- 
ther 

"He was not particularly obnoxious. 
He seemed to be Intelligent. He seemed 
to be dear-minded; he seemed to have a 
good memory, because in questioning 
him about the (postal) boxes, which l had 
original applications in front of me. he 
was pretry accurate 

"Someone asked him about what his 
beliefs were someone referred to his 
communism, and he said. 'I am not a com- 
munist. I am a Marxist. ... A communist 
is a Lenin Marxist and I am a true Karl 
Marxist.' 

•So. this Secret Service Inspector asked. 
What religion ire you?' . And he said. 
*1 have no faith ' And then he said. T sup- 
pose you mean the Bible.' 

" ‘Well.’ he said, '1 have read tbe 
Bible It is fair reading, but not very inter- 
esting. But as a matter of fret, I am a stu- 
dent of philosophy and 1 don't consider 
the Bible as even a reasonable or intelli- 
gent philosophy. I don't think much of 
It.’ ” 

About 10:15 a^n. 

Ruby gets a phone call from Karen 
"Little Lynn " Bennett, a stripper. Ruby 
has closed bis club in mourning and she 
hasn 7 been paid Tbe rent on ber Fort 
Worth apartment Is due. and ber land- 
lord bas threatened to evict ber if she 
doesn't come up with tbe money by 
noon. 

Miss Bennett: "Tbe rent was 115. I 
called Jack and asked him to send me f 25 
and Jack said. 'Well. I’m going downtown' 

. or 'I have to go downtown.' But. any- 
way, he said he was going downtown and 
he would drop the money off at Western 
Union for me so I could get it quicker. 

"He sounded as if he had been crying 
or was crying or was about to cry. You 
know, like someone that was Car away 
When I alked to him. I had to cal! 
him back to the phone three times. 1 
asked. Jade, are you still there?' because 



it seemed like he was far away.” 

Senator: "He sure had a moody took 
and very faraway look to me. It wa s a look 
that l had never seen before on him 
All he said, he aid. 'George, I am taking 
the dog (Sheba, his favorite dachshund) 
down to the club.* " 

Ruby: "I got a call from a little girl — 
she wanted some money — that worked 
for me. . . So my purpose was to go to 
the Western Union — my double purpose 
— but the thought of doing, committing 
the act wasn’t until t left my apartment." 

Among those gathered at tbe police 
station in anticipation of Oswald's 
transfer is Ike Pappas, a reporter with 
WHEW radio in Hew York. 

Pappas "I was amazed when l listened 
to Jesse Curry because he was laying out 
every bit of the detail of moving this pris- 
oner. probably the most notorious pris- 
oner we've had in this century .1 
didn't understand that. . 

"He had all these people from all over 
the world m there, and international re- 
porters. and be was playing to the crowd. 

"He told us the time and how they 
were going to take him, and he was a little 
confused about how they were going to 
put him In an armored car." 

10 to 11a.m. 

As tbe crowd grows at tbe police sta- 
tion, thousands of others gather at Dal- 
las area churches for Sunday morning 
services. Many of the ministers address 
tbe Kennedy assassination, including 
tbe Rev. Thomas Fry Jr., pastor of First 
Presbyterian Cburcb. and tbe Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Holmes, pastor of Hortbaven 
United Methodist Cburcb 

Fry: "1 said it w’as such a shame. Wc 
didn't know why it had happened at tbe 
time. 

"1 made a prediction, which came 
true, that I felt that the things that Ken- 
nedy had stood for probably hid a better 
chance of succeeding now that he was 
gone than if he had stayed alive. Because 
there would be such emotioa in the coun- 
try that the next president would have a 
better chance of getting all the things, 
which Lyndon Johnson did. 

"1 talked to them about tbe fra 1 realty 
felt that whether it had been from Dallas 
or not. we had created an atmosphere in 
which it could happen. And that we had 
to do something about it. 

T wanted to say that the past is the 
past. We've got to start again I felt 





VMicistcU Pfc»* 



Stripper Karen "Little Lynn” 

Bennett worked for Ruby. 

that we as a city and as a country had a 
responsibility for seeing that things like 
that didn't happen Wc had too long 
ignored the conflia within our city 
and tried to act like it wasn't there, and 
you can't do that ' 

Holmes also delivers a sermon criti 
cal of Dallas. 

Holmes "President John Kennedy was 
killed two days ago in Dallas, and the one 
thing worse than this is that the citizens of 
Dallas should declare unto the world. We 
take no responsibility for the death of this 
man. There Is no city in the United 
Sates which in recent months and years 
has been more acquiescent toward its ex- 
tremists than Dallas. Texas " 

Holmes' sermon will be broadcast 
two days later on tbe CBS Evening News. 
Because of phone threats, police will 
advise Holmes and bis family to leave 
tbeir borne for a week. But on Sunday, 
be bas a rapt audience 

Holmes "It was standing-room only, as 
was true for churches throughout the 
nation. . . It was an atmosphere that 
contained several dimensions: One was a 
great sense of tragedy and loss and a great 
sense of unity, . Everybody was just 
devastated 

"We just acquiesced for months prior 
to that and la our city be taken over, as 
far as public image wa s concerned, by a 
bunch of extreme reactionary right-wing 
people. 

"I just felt that if the Christian frith 
isn't applicable to this kind of event. I 
can't imagine what it would be applicable 
to." 

10.47 a.m. 

In Washington, tbe last Kennedy 
White House Mass concludes, as a small 
group of friends and relatit>e$ leaves tbe 
East Room 

About 11 a.m. 

Parkland officials art notified by hos- 
pital controller Bob Struwe that large 
crowds have gathered to watch Oswald's 
transfer. 

Assisant administrator Landregan: 
“Struwe noted that there was a possibility 
of an incident and suggested wc might 
want to alert the emergency room 
Mr. (Pete) Gcilich (assistant administra- 
tor) then proceeded to the emergency 
room to alert the emergency' room and 
asked them to delay any lunch hours until 
after the transfer had been effected; 

Ruby is driving toward tbe Western 
Union office to send money to Miss Ber. 
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nett. 

Ruby; "I drove down Main Street. 

I started to go down a driveway, but 1 
wanted to go by the wreaths, and I saw 
them and started to cry again. 

"I guess l thought I knew he (Oswald; 
was going to be moved at 10 o'clock. . . 

I took it for granted he had already been 
moved. 

“Then I drove, parked the car across 
from the Western Union, weot into the 
Western Union, sent the money order ” 

After 11 sum. 

Oswald is still bring questioned in 
Fritz's office and impatience grows for 
the transfer. 

Graves ' Time slipped by, of course. 
And Elgin Crull was city manager at that 
time and having committed us to transfer 
turn at 10 o'clock, time slipped by 10 
o'clock and everybody got nervous. So fi- 
nally Chief Curry came up and told us that 
we had to transfer him." 

Oswald earlier bad expressed concern 
that be needed some kind of disguise 
since ei’tryone bad seen bim in the 
clothes be was wearing. The officers of- 
fer bim two old sweaters, one black and 
one beige. 

Graves: "I asked him (Oswald) which 
one he wanted to wear. . . He said. 'I 
believe I'll wear the black one.’ . . . No. 
as a matter of fan he put the other one on. 
It was In better shape. And then he de- 
cided. No. can I wear the black one?' I 
said. I don't are which ooe you wear.' So 
he pulled it off and put the black one on. 

"We don't know (why Oswald 
changed) because the black one had a lit- 
tle hole in it- 

"We got him swcatcrcd and hand- 
cuffed and wc decided we'd ask Captain 
Fritz if wc could give everybody a slip and 
take him out on the first floor and get a 
car and go right on to the county (fail) 
unannounced. He (Fritz) asked 

Currv the chief 'Why don’t we do that?* 

"And Chief Curry's final words were: 
W'e cannot do that. We are obligated to 
the press. We are an hour late already. 
Let’s move him.’ " 

Lea i el le and Crates prepare to escort 
Oswald from Fritz's office to the base- 
ment. 

Lcavcllc "I jokingly said to him up 
there as I was handcuffing myself to him. 

I said Lee. if anybody shoots at you. 1 
hope they're as good a shot as you are’ — 
meaning that I hope they hit him and not 
me. 

"He kinda laughed. He aid, 'Oh, 
you're being melodramatic about it' or 
something to that effect He said. There 
ain't nobody gonna shoot me.' 

"1 said. 'If they do. you know what to 
do. don't you?’ And he said. ‘Captain Fritz 
told me to follow you.' He said. Til do 
whatever you do.' and I said. ’In that case, 
you will be oo the floor in a hurry.’ " 

Fritz speaks to Chief Curry about the 
plan to carry Oswald in the armored 
car. 

Fritz: "I said. 'Well. I don't like the 
idea. Chief, of transferring him in a 
money wagon.’ We. of course, didn't 
know the driver . nor anything about 
the money wagon, and he said, 'Well, that 
is ail right. Transfer him in your car like 
you want to. and we will use the money 
wagon for a decoy.’ " 

Word of the new plan is telephoned to 
the basement, along with Instructions 
for a lead car to be moied up from the 
garage to Commerce Street behind the 



armored truck, which bos been sitting at 
the top of the Commerce Street ramp. 

Because the truck is blocking the 
Commerce Street exit. U. Rio Sam Pierce 
drives the lead car out tbe Main Street 
ramp — usually a one-way passage tbe 
other way. As tbe car leaves tbe garage, 
tbe ramp guard, patrolman Roy E. 
Vaugbn, steps aside to allow tbe car to 
pass. 

Vaughn: "They were coming back- 
wards. coming up the Main Street ramp 

. 1 had to step aside to let the car out. 
Then I resumed my position a few min- 
utes later — It was very shortly." 

11:17 to 11:18 ajn. 

Ruby, carrying a .38-caliber Colt Co- 
bra revolver, leaves tbe nearby Western 
Union office and walks to tbe police sta- 
tion basement. 

Ruby: "(I) walked the distance from 
the Western Union to the (Main Street) 
ramp — I didn't sneak in. I didn't linger 
in there. 1 didn't crouch or hide behind 
anyone. There was an officer talking 

. to a Sam Pierce In a car parked up on 
the curb " 

Graves: "It seemed like every darn 
thing went wrong. Some lieutenant and 
some patrolman. I guess, two of them in a 
car wanted to go out (of the basement) 
and they had that dam big old (armored) 
truck up there blocking the exit. So they 
went out the wrong way. and as they went 
out the wrong way onto Main Street, why. 
that gave Ruby a chance to just walk In. 

"Nobody saw Ruby come in. So he just 
strolled on down there " 

Vaughn: ‘Sometime later in the morn- 
ing 1 learned thit allegedly Ruby had told 
them he ante down that (Main Street) 
ramp. . I’ll tell you right up from I 
don't believe it. I think he came in 
another way." 

Radio reporter Pappas. "1 tried to 
squeeze In (to the crowd). What I didn't 
realize was that ! had moved in and 
pushed in right in front of Jack Ruby." 

11:21 Lm. 

Dbority is moving Fritz's car to pick 
up Oswald. Tbe plan is to bare Lea i vile 
and Grates ride with Oswald in tbe back 
seat, and Fritz and Dbority in the front. 
Leave lie and Grates, at either side of 
Oswald, enter tbe basement Tbe scene is 
being broadcast live on national televi- 
sion. 

Graves: "When we came out of the jail 
office door the car was supposed to 
be centered in there so all we would have 
to do was take several steps to the car 
in more or less a straight shot 

"But in the confusion . . the car was 
still up a car length, maybe two lengths, 
from where it was supposed to be 
which meant that wc had to walk out and 
cum slightly to the right which is 
what wc started to do when Ruby jumped 
in there." 

Dbority: T went down and got the car 
and was backing it in to load him. . I 
backed it all the way from the parking 
spot right up in front of the door where 
he (Oswald) was coming out. . . 

"I was turned looking around toward 
Oswald. ... I saw Ruby run behind it 
(the car) . . I nearly hit him. . 1 just 
hit the brakes and about that time he 
whipped out the gun." 

Ruby: "I walked down those few steps, 
and there was the person that — I 
wouldn't say I saw red — It was a feeling 
1 had for our beloved President and Mrs. 



THE EVENTS OF NOV. 24, 1963 



Lm Harvey 
Oswald's morning 

9-10 

Police discuss plans to transfer Os- 
wald from city jail to county jail. During 
the night. Dallas FBI had received 
anonymous threat that group of 100 
to 200 men would attempt to kill 
Oswald. Basement of Police and 
Courts Building has been ci eared and 
guards stationed. Oswald is given 
final interrogation in captain's office. 



Jack Ruby's 
morning 



Ruby, at his apartment In Oak Cliff, 
reads newspaper item that says 
Mrs. Kennedy may have to return 
to Dallas for Oswald's trial. The 
article and memorial services on 
television leave him in tears. 



10-11 a.m. 



Questioning of Oswald continues. 
Crowd of reporters and photo- 
graphers gathers at police station. 



Ruby gets a phone call from a 
stripper at his dub. She asks him 
to send money to her in Fort Worth. 



11-11:15 ejn. 

Police change plan for transfer by | Ruby drives to Western Union office 
dedding to move Oswald in police on Main Street to wire money, 
car nsuher than armored truck. 



11:17-11:18 a.m. 



Officers escort Oswald to basement 



MRuby, carrying .38-caliber revolver, 
leaves Western Union office and 
quickly walks to police station. 

Ba car leaving the garage distracts 
the officer guarding the ramp. Ruby 
walks down ramp to basement 



11:21 a.m. 

Blwo officers bring Oswald from jail Into basement. 
Another officer backs up car to load Oswald and almost 
hits Ruby as he jumps out of crowd and fires one 
shot into Oswald. 

11:22 a.m. 

Q While police subdue Ruby, officers cany Oswald 
back into jail office. Oswald is mortally wounded. He is 
taken to Parkland Memorial Hospital where he is 
pronounced dead at 1 :07 p.m. 



MAIN STREET 



Officer steps out of way_ 
~ if car coming up ramp 




Sidewalk 



COMMERCE STREET 



SOURCE: W*mn Commission report 



Photo ocpyngrw Bob Jackson and DaOmTImmHenU 
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Officers uke Oswald on the elevator to the Police Department basement. 




Oswald passes reporters and onlookers on his way to the transfer car. 



Kennedy that he was insignificant to what 
my purpose wis. 

"i had the gun in my right pocket and 
impulsively I saw him. and that is all I 
can say. And l didn’t care what happened 
tome. 

"I think I used the words ’You killed 
the president, you rat.' The next thing, I 
was down on the floor." 

Pappas "Ruby jumped out in front of 
me and streaked by us and put one bullet 
in him It stunned me. It stunned us 
all Oswald moaned and he fell." 

Bob Jackson, a staff photographer of 
the Dallas Times Herald, captures the 
shooting in a picture that later won a 
Pulitzer Prize and became the most fa- 
mous photo from the scene 

Jackson "I was already pre -focused on 
about 1 1 feet, which helped, and I was 
pretty ready — like ev erybody was — and 
then he came out And l was aware of 
somebody stepping In front of me off to 
my right. 

"My first thought was somebody is get- 
ting in my way I didn't think somebody is 
stepping out to shoot him Of course, the 
gun went off and then 1 knew He was 
shot right on the spot l was focused on." 

Crat es. Dhority and Don Ray Archer, 
an auto theft detective, are among those 
struggling to subdue Ruby 

Graves ’By the time l could get my 
right arm loose from Oswald and reach 
over and grah that gun. he had already 
stepped down and fired one shot right in 
mv face 

"1 didn t hear a word from him 
(Ruby) Ail Oswald said was (to) let out a 
big grunt — uhhhb — something to that 
effect — and began to crumble 

"If he had gotten that gun out of my 
hand alter I got it and wrenched it around 
where I couldn't uke it away from him 
he might have continued shooting it 
because he was milking on that trigger. 

"But having the cylinder anchored in 
mv hand kept it from turning in that 38 
You can hold that cylinder and they won’t 
shoot you because the cylinder won’t 
route 

“I was telling him. Turn it loose! Turn 
it loose’ Turn it loose!’ with a few other 
choice words And sou know what? The 
officers jumped on him and they dum 
near pulled him loose from me before 1 
got the gun out of his hand " 

Archer: "While we had him down on 
the basement. I asked. ‘Who is it? W ; ho In 
the heck Is It 5 ’ Jack turned around and 
said. Tn Jack Ruby rail know me,’ " 

Dhority: "When he said that. I just 
thought to myself. You son of a gun, you 
thought you was going to be a hero ’ " 

11:22 to 11:23 a.m. 

Lea retie and detective Billy Combest 
carry Oswald back inside the jail office. 

Lcavellc “I took my keys out of my 
pocket and had Combest uke off the 
handcuffs " 

Dr. Fred Bteberdorf, a medical stu- 
dent and city jail medical attendant wbo 
uas In the basement, comes to the scene 
after bearing the shot 

Biebcrdorf. "Oswald was lying on the 
ground without anybody bending over or 
around him I bent over there and 1 saw 
the bullet wound on his side and I could 
actually feel the bullet on the other side. 
It didn't quite come out, but you could 
tell it hit his heart or lungs or liver or 
spleen 

"t felt for a pulse, fch for a heartbeat, 
didn't find any heartbeat so I gave him 
some external cardiac massage with my 



hand there on the hard surface." 

11:24 a.m. 

An ambulance arrives at tbejail. 

Graves: "The ambulance was there and 
they ihrowcd him on a gurney and shoved 
him In that ambulance. ! got in the 
jumpscat up close to the from. We had a 
doctor on duty, an Intern (Bleberdorf). 
from Parkland (who) says there all the 
time. He jumps in there and jumped up 
on my knees, set up on my lap and 
pumped his (Oswald's) heart all the way. 

"Right after we crossed that railroad 
track going out to Parkland be died per- 
manently, as far as I’m concerned, be- 
cause he gave that dying quiver He 
stretched out real stiff and give another 
one of those moans and then went totally 
limp." 

Biebcrdorf: "The ambulance arrived 
and . . they had a hard time That was 
back in the days of the primitive ambu- 
lances and they had an oxygen bottle 
there but they couldn't even find the key 
to open It They didn't even have a 
stethoscope in the ambulance They 
didn’t have any IV bottles. 

"1 never could find a pulse He 
(Oswald) just made a few agonal groans 
and 1 never heard anything out of him. 

He wasn t bleeding externally. He just 
had a bullet hole. I guess It was on his left 
side in his chest- " 

Dhority also rides in the ambulance 

Dhority. "Captain Fritz told me to ride 
out in the ambulance with Oswald to 
Parkland hospital and set up security be- 
cause (Gov John) Connally was out 
there. .And also to try and get a dying dec- 
laration otf of Oswald. . 

"He looked up at me one time and 
kind of gurgled with his eyes open but 
that was all that come out of him." 

About 11:25 a.m. 

Archer and other officers manage to 
get Ruby under control. 

Archer. "We went upstairs to book him 
and to guard him to keep him from corn- 
mining suicide or anything like that until 
he could be interrogated 

"He really didn't talk going up in the 
elevator (apt.) Glen King said. 'Jack, 
why in the hell did you do something like 
this?’ And Jack replied at that time (that) 
he just couldn't stand Jackie (Kennedy) 
having to come back here (to testify), or 
something to that extent. 

"We were booking him in and 
somebody mentioned. It’s not looking 
good (for Oswald). Jack.’ And he said, i 
intended to shoot him three times, but 
you guys just moved too fast for me.’ 

"(Ruby was) very byper. very nervous. 
He was perspiring, his chest breathing 
hard . He didn't want to talk about 
why be did this." 

11:30 a.m. 

.Assistant District Attorney BUI Alex- 
ander sees Ruby In the city jail. 

Alexander: "He didn’t feel like that he 
had done anything wrong . . 1 used just 
a little bit of profanity but I asked him 
what the deal was and he said, You guys 
couldn't do U.’ He felt like he had done a 
great thing." 

11:32 a.m. 

Oswald is wheeled into Parkland. 
Doctors wailing for bim include Ronald 
C. Jones, the hospital s senior surgical 
resident 

Jones. "He (Oswald) was unconscious 
when he came in. was unresponsive, did 
not have a palpable pulse but did have a 
heartbeat Wc did acut-down. put in in IV 



in his arm and put a chest tube in his left 
chcsi. 

“Frora the time he hit the emergeno- 
room until he was In the operating room 
— because we were ready to go — was 
only about seven or eight minutes. We 
took him straight up to the operating 
room." 

11:34 a.m. 

In Washington, Jacqueline and Rob- 
ert Kennedy enter the East Room and tbe 
coffin is opened. Mrs. Kennedy places in 
the coffin three letters — one from Caro- 
line, a scribbled sheet from Jobn-Jobn 
and one from herself — as well as two 
gifts from her that Kennedy bad treas- 
ured a pair of gold cufflinks and a 
scrimshaw bearing tbe presidential seal. 
Robert Kennedy puts in bis PT-109 tie 
pin and an engraved silver rosary. 

About 11:40 sun. 

Fry is still giving bis sermon at First 



Presbyterian when be is banded a note 
saying that an incident bas occurred at 
tbe City Hall a block away and that the 
church is surrounded by police 

Fry- "We went on through the service 
and then 1 told the people that there had 
been a problem up at the City Hall and I 
didn't know what the nature of It was. but 
that the police had asked that they go out 
single file, which they did Wc had to 
let the people out one aisle at a time for 
them to go through the police guard." 

Holmes is banded a note near tbe end 
of bis sertice at Northmen United Meth- 
odist. 

Holmes-. "The note read that Oswald 
has just been assassinated. I announced 
that, and there was a gasp " 

11:44 a.m. 

Dr. Tom Shires, chief of surgery, 
bears about tbe Oswald shooting on bis 
car radio and goes to Parkland. He and 
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Oswald grimaces as Jack Roby (right) shoots him in the Police Department basement. The shooting, televised nationally, is witnessed by millions. 
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Officers struggle with nightclub owner Jack Ruby after the shooting. Ruby is not visible. 



tTi/Branwnn "Mm-s photo* 

Officer LC Graves holds the gun used to shoot Oswald 



The Haiku Morning 

Police guard the Parkland emergency room where Oswald Is taken. 
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Jack Ruby walks through the city )ail to be arraigned on murder charges. 
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Jo run are among thou wbo operate on 
Oswald. 

Jones: "It was a fairly straightforward 
procedure, just opening the abdomen and 
identifying the injuries and controlling 
the bleeding and as soon as we did ihat 
he lost blood pressure again and bis heart 
stopped from hemorrhage. . 

"I’m not sure that with all the injuries 
that he had if he’d been shot In the opera- 
ting room that we would have salvaged 
him. It blew a major blood vessel off the 
front of h« lorta. which Is the largest ar- 
tery in the body and the inferior vena 
cava was injured and the renal artery and 
vein was Injured and the right kidney. . . . 

“He never really developed normal 
blood pressure from the time we started 
until we stopped. He did get minimal 
blood pressure but never regained 
consciousness 

"I think you knew that you were deal- 
ing with somebody that was going to be 
known in history and was known already 
around the world. And so you knew that if 
you could you would save him." 

12:08 p.m. 

Kennedy s coffin begins Its Journey 
from the White House to the Capitol. 
President and Mrs. Johnson ride in a 
limousine with the Kennedy family. 

Mrs. Johnson: "As soon as we emerged 
from the gates of the White House I be- 
came aware of that sea of faces stretching 
away on even side — silent, watching 
faces 

"I wanted to cry for them and with 
them, but it was impossible to permit the 
catharsis of tears. I don't know quite why. 
except that perhaps continuity of strength 
demands restraint Another reason was 
that the dignity of Mrs. Kennedy and the 
members of the family demanded it. 

"The feeling persisted that I was mov- 
ing. step by step through a Greek trag- 
edy " 

Funeral home manager Hagan: "The 
president’s body was borne on a horse- 
drawn caisson That was at full proces- 
sion with the police marching unit, the 
commanding general, muffled drums — 
no other instruments were used — the de- 
tail of Navy enlisted men as honorary 
pallbearers, special honor guard, national 
color detail It was spectacular." 

Accompanying the caisson is Pfc. Ar- 
thur A. Carlson, whose job in the Army's 
3rd Infantry Old Guard Is to lead a 
riderless horse In the funerals of high- 
ranking officials. He leads the spirited 
Black Jack, carrying a saddle with rid- 
ing hoots turned backward in the stir- 
rups — symbolic of a fallen leader 
Carlson "He had tiny little feet so they 
didn't ride him. nobody rode him. but he 
was a fairly good-looking horse and so 
they used him for that job almost exclu- 
sively I guess that was his job and mine." 

At Parkland, Landrwgart releases a 
statement to reporters. 

Landrcgan. "Dr. Tom Shires, chief of 
surgery at Parkland Memorial Hospital 
and Southwestern McdicaJ School, advises 
roe that Lee Oswald is currently undergo- 
ing surgery for a single gunshot wound 
that entered on his left side and did not 
exit. The patient is in extremely critical 
condition." 

About 12:30 p.UL 

In the Kenntdy-Jobnson limousine. 
Robert Kennedy admonishes fobn-Jobn, 
wbo is Jumping from the back seat to the 
front, to be good, and promises him a 



Mrs. Johnson: "The only time the attor- 
ney general said anything else was when 
we passed a big building on the left, and 
he looked over and said . . ‘That was 
where it all began. That was where he ran 
for the presidency.' 

"His face was grave, white, sorrowful, 
and there was a flinching of the jaw at that 
moment that almost made — well, it 
made your soul flinch for him." 

12:47 p.m. 

The procession reaches Capitol Hill. 

12:52 p.m* 

Outside the Capitol Rotunda, a 21- 
gun salute is fired. The body bearers, 
wbo include Marine Lance Cpl. Tim 
Cheek, carry the casket up the steep 
steps ■ at the top, they stop and bold It 
while the Vary Band plays Hail to the 
Chief. Lt. Bird and a sergeant more in 
and seise the bandies on the ends to help 
the bearers support the tremendous 
weight. 

Check." "The sergeant in front, I could 
sec his body quivering with the weight." 

The casket Is moved inside the build- 
ing. where government officials, Ken- 
nedy friends and family members have 
gathered for a short ceremony. 

Honor guard member Perrault: "There 
was quite an audience. ... 1 recall for- 
mer presidents, speakers of the house, 
practically every member of Congress 
. Just seeing every walk of life and cos- 
tumes of the different nationalities and so 
forth coming through there." 

About 1 p.m. 

In Dallas, police Capt. Fritz asks de- 
tective Rose to search Ruby’s Oak Cliff 
apartment. 

Rose. "I really didn't find anything of 
significance there. I brought in some 
documents I was looking for any 
writings maybe that wmuld implicate him 
(Rubv) in the assassination I never did 
find it." 

Parkland issues a second neu>s bulle- 
tin. 

Landrcgan: "Lee Oswald has suffered a 
massive injury of abdomen with injuries 
to the major vtsselj. Bleeding has been 
controlled. A cardiac arrest has devel- 
oped The patient s left chest has been 
opened and cardiac massage begun. " 

Some minutes later, Robert Oswald 
arrives at Parkland. 

Assistant administrator Pete Geilich: 
"Oswald’s brother was brought in and 
placed in the volunteers’ office He was 
asked if he wanted to talk to the press. He 
was sobbing. ’No. no. Not at this time.’ ” 

1:02 p.m. 

In the Rotunda. Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield begins to speak. 

Mansfield: "There was a sound of 
laughter, in a moment, it was no more. 
And so she took a ring from her finger and 
placed it in his hands 

"There was a man marked with the 
scars of his love of country’, a body active 
with the surge of a life far, for from spent 
and, in a moment, it was no more. And so 
she took a ring from her finger and placed 
it in his hands. 

"There was a husband who asked 
much and gave much, and out of the giv- 
ing and the asking wove with a woman 
what could not be broken in lift, and in a 
moment it was no mare And so she took a 
ring from her finger and placed it in his 
hands, and kissed him and dosed the lid 
of a coffin." 




A crowd waits outside the White House gate for the caisson that will carry 
President Kennedy’s casket to the Capitol. 



UPl/Bntounn Ncwipboua 

Jacqueline Kennedy John-John and Caroline wtit oirtside the White House 
before Kennedy’s casket is carried to the Capitol. 
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The caisson leaves the White House for the Capitol 



Honor guards accompany the caisson bearing Kennedy's casket. 
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1:07 p.m. 

Oswald Is pronounced dead. 

1:17 pJlL 

lifter Kennedy Is eulogized by Mans- 
field. Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
House Speaker John McCormack, Mrs. 
Kennedy and ber daughter kneel by the 
coffin and kiss the flag. 

Bodv bearer Felder: "Mrs. Kennedy and 
Caroline went over to tbe casket and put a 
hand on it In fact she (Caroline) put her 
hand under the flag to touch it. It was a 
ven emotional moment for all of us." 

1:19 p.m. 

Tbe Kennedy party leaves Capitol 
Hill. 

1:25 p.m. 

Chief of surgen Shirts announces 
Oswald's death. Oswald s body Is taken 
to tbe morgue at Parkland 

Assistant administrator Landregan: "1 
was the hospital's representative at the 
autopsy . I remember a law enforce- 
ment officer at the end of the table with a 
shotgun, standing there the whole time I 
don’t know what they expected — that 
Oswald was going to get up and try to es- 
cape or that somebody was going to break 
in and do something to the body or 
what." 

1:28 p.m. 

The Kennedy party returns to tbe 
White House. Tbe Rotunda, meanwhile, 
is opened to tbe public, and hundreds of 
thousands gather throughout the after 
noon and etvntng to view the casket. 

Funeral home manager Hagan: “As far 
as you wanted to look there were people. 
Most of them were crying The tragic 
death, the assassination of a young presi- 
dent who had enjoyed immense popular- 
ity — and all of a sudden, it's all over. 
And we were not ready for that. A sate of 
shock existed everywhere." 

About 1:30 p.m. 

Manna and Marguerite Oswald drive 
to tbe Paine residence in Ming to pick 
up some fresh clothes and diapers. 

Marguerite Oswald "VTe got to Irving. 
There is police can all around _A» 
soon as the car stopped, the Secret Service 
agent said. Lee has been shot ' And I said 
‘How badly* He said. 'In the shoulder.’ 

"I cried and I said. ’Marina. Lee has 
been shot ' 

‘lam sitting in the car with the (Secret 
Service) agent (Mike Howard) Marina is 
in the home now. So something comes 
over the mike, and the Secret Service 
agent says. 'Do not repeat. Do not repeat ' 

"I said. ’My son is gone, isn’t he*’ And 
he didn't answer I said. Answer me. I 
want to know. If my son is gone. I want to 
meditate ’ He said. ’Yes. Mrs Oswald, 
your son has just expired ' 

’VThcn 1 got the news. I went into the 
home, and I said. Marina, our boy is 
gone.’ •' 

1 to 2 p.m. 

Word of Oswald s death reaches tbe 
Dallas Police Department. Archer ts with 
Secret Service agent Sorrels and Sgt. Pal 
Dean. 

Archer: 'T said, well, Ruby hasn’t re- 
ally given us any reason or anything up to 
this point I said he's talking about his 
childhood in Chicago, he's talking about 
the clubs he’s owned here in Dallas, he’s 
talked about the old Silver Spur he used to 
own on Eroy Street.” 

Sorrels suggests that Archer tell Ruby 
about Oswald's death. 

Archer: "I said, 'jack, it looks like it 




Black Star. John Launofe 

An American flag on the US. Capitol waves above the caisson carrying President Kennedy’s body. 

The tragic death, the assassination 
of a young president who had enjoyed immense popularity 
— and all of a sudden, it’s all over. 

Joseph Hagan, funeral home manager 
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Rays of sunlight bathe the casket during a short ceremony In the Capitol Rotunda attended by government officials, friend* and family members. 



The horse-drawn caisson reaches the 
steps of the Capitol. 



Mourners gathered at the Rotunda during the eulogy' by Senate Majority leader Mike Mansfield. 
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Jacqueline Kennedy kisses the flag on her husband’s casket Also kneeling is their daughter, Caroline, who sllp6 her hand beneath the flag. 



might be the electric chair for you The)’ 
just told me that Oswald's dead ‘ . 

M I had really expected him to become 
more tense He had been borrowing 
cigarettes from me He bad been smoking 
some cigarettes But when I told him 
he was dead, his demeanor completely 
changed He was more relaxed, he quit 
perspiring, his hard breathing had 
stopped. 

"And I said. ‘Do you understand that 
you might go to the electric chair?’ He 
said. ’Well, is Captain Fritz going to come 
up and talk to me?' and I said. ‘I'm sure 
they'll be sending somebody ' 

"He said, 'Veil, I would like to go 
down as soon as I could. Do you think 
they’ll give me an opportunity to call my 
attorney?’ I said. Tm sure they will.’ 

“Then I said. ‘Would you like a dga- 
rene?’ And he said. ‘Oh, no, no. I don't 
smoke ’ " 

About 1:4$ p.m. 

Mrs. Kennedy, who bad seen an eter 



nal flame In France, asks for one to be 
prepared for her husband Her friends 
and advisers are hesitant, worried it 
might be seen as ostentatious, but tbe 
Pentagon is asked to fashion a flame. 
Tbe request ts banded to Ll. Col. Bernard 
Carroll, Fort Myer s post engineer. 

Carroll. "Most shops that furnish gas 
and copper tubing and whatever we 
needed were closed So my assistant and J 
sat down over in the cemetery office with 
two sets of Yellow Pages My assistant 
took the one for Virginia and 1 took the 
one for Maryland 

"We went down the list of supply 
houses . . . and after probably an hour I 
called a place in Maryland and a man an- 
swered tbe phone 1 told him what 1 
wanted and he said. 'I'll be glad to get you 
anything you want.' And they brought 
down all tbe supplies. 

“There was no panic There was a 
sense of having a job to -do and having to 
get things done and having to do them in a 



hurry.” 

About 2 p.m. 

Marguerite and Marina Oswald are 
driven by Secret Service agents to Park- 
land 

Marguerite Oswald: "They didn't want 
us to sec Lee, the ugliness of it, evidently. 
But I insisted, and so did Marina 

"On the way in the car they are trying 
to get us to change our minds. . Mike 
Howard said. ‘1 want you to know when 
we get there we will not be able to pro- 
tect you Our securin' measures end right 
there The police will then have you un- 
der protection* . . 

“I said. 'That is fine. If I am to die, 1 
will die that way. But I am going to see my 
son.’ ” 

Assistant administrator Geillcb sees 
tbe two women when they arrive. 

Gdllch: "The mother was quite upset, 
but the wife merely had a look -of shock 
about her The look on her face was not 



unlike that on Mrs Kennedy’s face two 
days eirlier." 

Tbe two women set Oswald's body. 

Marguerite Oswald: "Lee's body was 
on a hospital bed. 1 would say, or a able 
Mirina went first. She opened his 
eyelids. I am a nurse, and I don't think 1 
could have done that. This is a very, very 
strong girl that she can open a dead man's 
eyelids. And she says, He cry He eye 
wet.' To the doctor. And the doctor said, 
‘Yes ' 

"While leaving the room, 1 said to the 
police. ‘I think some day you will hang 
your heads in shame.' ” 

2:06 p.m. 

Dallas police officials ask Dr. Bieber- 
dorf to talk to Ruby. 

Bicbcrdorf: ‘They were concerned 
that Ruby might commit suicide, so the) 
sent me in to alk to him 

"Ruby said. T know they re worried 
about me committing suicide, killing 
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Jacqueline Kennedy, holding the hands of Caroline and John-John, descends 
the steps of the Capitol. Kennedy family members and the Johnsons follow. 




The Dallas Morning Newt 

Marina Oswald and daughter June arrive at Parkland Memorial Hospital. 



myself. I'm not going to and do what you 
need to.' I said. They want to do a (strip 
search)' and he said. ‘That’s fine.’ . . . 

"They’d lost one prisoner; they didn’t 
warn to iose another. . . They were con- 
cerned with why would somebody do this 
unless they were going to kill themselves 
right afterward 

"He didn t seem upset. |ust being per- 
fectly normal, like you'd meet him on the 
street. He was not incoherent. ... He 
wasn't bragging or proud of himself ei- 
ther." 

3:15 p.m. 

Ruby is brought to Fritz's office for 
questioning and arraignment on a 
charge of murdering Oswald. 

Late Sunday afternoon 

In Washington, the crowds outside 
the Capitol Rotunda continue to swell. 
Joan Pounds, a Washington bouse- 
keeper, has been standing in line for 
hours. 

Ms. Pounds: "We left home at 6 on 
Sunday morning and we never did get to 
the Rotunda. . The line was long, and 
it moved very slow. We finally left at 6 
that night. . It was just that we wanted 
to pay our respects. It affected everybody 
all over the world, not just us. and we 
wanted to pay our respects. He was my 
favorite president." 

Jim Clark, a 20-year-old student at 
the University of Texas at Austin, has 
trawled to Washington and has been 
standing in line for several hours to see 
the casket. 

Clark: "It was a feeling that this was 
something I needed to do " 

Inside, the honor guard stands 
watches of 30 minutes on, two hours 

off 

Pernult: "Whenever we were off 
watch, we were in the old Senate 
chamber . We had a little freedom to 
step back into the Rotunda out of the 
limelight and just observe. At one time, I 
stepped outside to look out over the Capi- 
tol steps, and listening to the radio, for 22 
city blocks people were waiting in line. 

"I hadn't ever seen anything like that. 
People were lined up outside the Rotunda 
as fir as you could sec. How could one 
single thing bring all those people to- 
gether like that?" 

At the White House, officials discuss 
the funeral procession (o be held Mon- 
day to St. Matthew's. 

Busby: "Somehow the word got out 
that the new president would walk in the 
procession. . People started calling me 
from all around the country — ’Stop this 
madness, he mustn’t be out on the 
streets.' 

"Regular people, corporate execu- 
tives. nearly all of whom I didn't know 
People were indignant and angry I finally 
called the head of the Secret Service and 
told him this was the reaction that was 
developing, people were scared to death. 

"But Johnson felt strongly that you 
mustn't let people like assassins take con- 
trol of the streets. " 

Some officials are thinking even fur- 
tber ahead. Deputy US Attorney Gen- 
eral Nicholas Katzenbach ponders the 
investigation that will have to be held. 

Katzenbach: "I began thinking about 
what ended up is the Warren Commission 
what you had in the past, and I was 
primarily thinking of Lincoln, all that 
speculation through the yean about who 
really, was behind it and whaj really 



happened. ... 1 wrote a memo . . Mon- 
day (suggesting that Johnson appoint a 
federal commission) " 

Mrs. Johnson reflects on the emotion- 
ally draining events of the day. 

Mrs. Johnson: ‘To me. one of the sad- 
dest things in the whole tragedy was that 
Mrs. Kennedy achieved on this desperate 
day something sbe had never quite 
achieved In the years she’d been in the 
White House — a state of love, a state of 
rapport between herself and the people of 
this country. 

"Her behavior from the moment of the 
shot until I last saw her was. to me. one of 
the most memorable things of all " 

In Dallas, officials are beginning to 
work on the details of a burial sendee 
for Oswald. The Rev. Carl A. Gaertner, 
- pastor of Zion Lutheran Church, is con- 
tacted, (bough be is nor ultimately the 
one who performs the service. 

Gaertner: "One of the govemmem 
agencies called late Sunday afternoon and 
asked whether I'd be willing to have the 
committal (burial) service for Oswald. ! 
said I'd be willing to do it only if I could 
talk with the family . He (the Secret 
Service agent) gave me the telephone 
number of the motel where the family was 
saying." 

Dallas Morning News nightclub co- 
lumnist Zoppi tries to see Ruby at the 

Jail. 

Zoppi: "All of the press was there, and 
(because Oswald had been killed) they 
were insulting the cops something awful 
They were calling the cops every name in 
the book. . And the cops were under 
stria orders not to make waves, so they 
kind of gritted their teeth. It was just aw - 
ful.’’ 

Carle Welch, Dallas mayor pro tem, 
and other City Council members are 
leaving a memorial Mass for Kennedy at 
Sacred Heart Cathedral when they are 
approached for comments about Dallas 
by a reporter for CBS News. 

Welch: "We were all doing our best to 
reflea that Dallas was a positive, whole- 
some community, one not given to this 
type of violence, that it was unfortunate 
that it (Kennedy’s assassination) hap- 
pened, but it could have happened any- 
where in the world. . . . 

"We were not ever going to reflect that 
this was the attitude of the people of Dal- 
las at that time. Dallas was known as a 
hospiuble city and not a hostile city Dal- 
las had a very polished, untarnished im- 
age at that time and we were right in the 
midst of a very healthy growth pattern. 

"We were all totally sympathetic and 
appalled that this had happened in our 
city." 

About 6 p.m. 

Eva Grant goes to tbe Jail to visit her 
brother. Jack Ruby. 

Mrs. Grant: "My brother didn't tell me 
anything He was crying. . Someone 
said. Did you ask him why he did it?’ I 
says, ’No * Because I tell you the truth, my 
brother looked a little crazy 

T was crying. I was carrying on. He 
says. ‘Don't worry about me.' ... I says. 
‘I'm glad Ma and Pa is dead. They don't 
see you in jail, they don't know about you 
being in jail.' . . . 

"He didn't say nothing. He didn't an- 
swer." 

A Secret Service agent contacts Paul J. 
Groody, director of Miller’s Funeral 
Home in Fort Worth, about arrange- 
ments for Oswald s funeral. 
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People wail in the cold night for their turn to view the president's casket. 




French President Charles de Gaulle (left) Is met by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk on his arrival at Washington’s Dulles International Airport 



Groody: "I remember that I was 
scared Wc didn't know who this guy 
(Oswald) really was. You have to think in 
terms of what life was like back then, and 
we reallv did think this was the beginning 
ofWorld War III. 

“I was called about 6 o'clock (Sunday 
evening) and we went to Parkland but it 
was at least 1 1 p.m. before we were able 
to get the body released. 

"They (authorities) roped off the en- 
tire triangle around where the funeral 
home was located. . 

"The Secret Service wanted me to do It 
as secretly as I could and not put out any 
information Wc were scared because the 
president had already been shot and now 
Oswald was shot. I didn't know if some 
other nut was going to shoot the dumb 
undertaker." 

After 7:30 p jn. 

Rev. Gaertner calls Oswald’s brother. 

Gaertner "I told him I was a Lutheran 
minister and had been asked if I would 
officiate at a committal service, and he re- 
sponded: 'We don't want just a committal 
service. W r c want a big funeral with a 
church in Fort Worth.* 

"I told him that the Secret Service 
wanted to keep It very quiet, and he in- 
sisted it had to be one of the larger 
churches in Fort Worth 

"I said that under the circumstances, 
with emotions In the community and na- 
tion running so high, that I didn't think it 
would be a good idea." 

Sunday evening 

In Washington, dozens of foreign dig- 
nitaries and beads of state are arriving 
for the Kennedy funeral. Undersecretary 
of State George Ball greets them 

Ball: "We went out to DuIJes (airport) 
and (Secretary of Sate Dean) Rusk and I 
took turns all night long greeting these 
heads of state and foreign dignitaries. 
There were a vast number. 

“It was a pretty impressive lot of 
characters . (Claries) dc Gaulle was 
very eloquent. He said. ‘I haven't come on 
my own. I've been sent by the people of 
France.' ~ 

A small group of the Johnsons’ 
friends gathers at The Elms for dinner. 
Those present include John Connolly III, 
17 . 

Connally. "Everyone was very sad- 
dened. The president and Mrs. Johnson 
were very upset. He was trying to consult 
with people about how to get going, how 
to keep going with the government. The 
grief was such that everyone was talking 
in hushed tones. . 

"After dinner people were sitting 
around in groups of twos and threes. 
Sometime that evening wc went to the Ro- 
tunda and paid our respects to President 
Kennedy, who was lying in state. We went 
in through a back way.” 

8:04 pjn. 

Mrs. Kennedy and Robert Kennedy re- 
visit the Rotunda. Allen J. Eldrtdge. a 
sergeant first class in the Army. Is on 
duty in the Rotunda 

Eldredge: "No one was around the 
casket because it was kind of personal. I 
was sanding near the main entrance of 
the Rotunda. She went up and put her 
hand on the casket. Then I think she knelt 
down. I had to rum away — a lot of peo- 
ple did. I doubt if there was a dry eye in 
that Rotunda. It was so sad." 

Late Sunday evening 

Concerned about the weight of the 
casket and the Steep steps that the body 




bearers will have to descend from the 
Capitol on Monday, Lt. Bird has bis 
team practice on the steps at Arlington 
cemetery's Tomb of the Unknowns with 
a standard military casket weighted 
with sandbags 

Felder: "We had to wait until everyone 
was gone, cause you didn't want people 
seeing you out there rehearsing with a 
casket. . . 

"We’ve got a couple of them at the fort 
we used for rehearsals and training. In 
this particular incidence, we went further 
to get the feel for the weight. We had two 
guys (Lt. Bird and the tomb guard) sit on 
top of It as we went up and down the 
steps." 

About 1 1 p.m. 

At Arlington cemetery, the grate Isas 
been dug with a back bo a and the tempo- 
rary bolder for the eternal flame con- 
structed. Fort Myer engineer Carroll 
makes last-minute checks on the flame. 

Carroll: "We did a final check at 
midnight. . . When wc got ready to light 
the flame somebody had to be with the 
switch over in a hiding place, and at a sig- 
nal that man would turn on a valve and a 
match would be held to the flame and it 
would ignite. 

"The plan was that we would have 
tapers for Mrs Kennedy to light it. They 
were made of a piece of welding rod 
crimped at one end with a piece of gun 
cloth. 

"And everything was alt set. It 
worked." 

Near midnight 

About 75.600 people have filed past 
Kennedy 's coffin. Officials bad planned 
to close the Rotunda at 8 p.m. but then 
decided to keep it open as long as people 
wanted to come. Realizing tbe size of the 
crowd, they start having people go by 
two abreast in each of two lines past the 
casket. Sow people art filing by at tbe 
rate of 14,400 an hour 

Sen. Yarborough and bts wife, from 
their apartment looking toward tbe Cap- 
itol, watch tbe crowds gather all night 
long. 

Yarborough: "The crowds were 
lined up for blocks We stood up that 
night and watched them and alkcd about 
the future. . . Wc could hear footsteps 
on the cobblestone, on the sidewalk. . 

“(It was) very quiet. I never heard a 
voice spoken. People were dealing with 
their own thoughts about what had hap- 
pened to their world, as we were." 



Nov. 25 



MONDAY 

1:03 a.m. 

The line on Capitol Hill Is three miles 
long. 

6 a.m. 

Dr. Louis A. Saunders, executive sec- 
retary with the Port Worth Area Council 
of Churches, bears on tbe radio that 
Oswald’s body Is being brought to Fort 
Worth for burial. 

Saunders: “Before I left home. I called 
this Mr. Groody, the undertaker, and told 
him I just wanted to be sure that a minis- 
ter was available to perform the funeral 
service. I was assured that arrangements 
for that were being made." 

Reporters, including Mike Cochran of 
Tbe Associated Press, begin to gather 
soon after dawn at Rose Hill Cemetery. 
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which Marguerite Oswald bas selected as 
the burial site. 

Cochran We really had no idea when 
it (the burial) was going to take place. 1 
think I got there lfter sunup. . They not 
only had nobody to carry the coffin, but 
they had to recruit someone to perform 
the service '* 

8:05 a.m. 

Tbe last visitors go by Kennedy 's cof- 
fin in tbe Rotunda, About 250,000 peo- 
ple have filed past tbe casket. 

9 a.m. 

Confusion develops over wbo will 
bold tbe Oswald services as tbe Secret 
Service contacts Gaertner, pastor of tbe 
Zion Lutheran Church, and Fry, of First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Gaettner: "I told the Secret Service 
that I was willing to do it. ... They said 
they would call me back .” 

Fry: ’'They asked me if 1 could bury 
Lee Harvey Oswald and I swallowed hard 
and said yes I’ve never refused to 
bury anybody You may not want to do it, 
but you do it. . . 

"(Later) they called me back and said 
it (the arrangements) had been done over 
in Fort Worth " 

Saunders, meanwhile, goes to Farr- 
ington Field to make arrangements for a 
memorial service for Kennedy. On bis 
way back to tbe office, he listens to prep- 
arations for tbe Kennedy funeral on tbe 
radio. 

Saunders: "I remembered Oswald. . . 

I was afraid that with everything that was 
going on, this was just going to fall 
through the cracks and 1 didn't want peo- 
ple to think that if no minister was there, 
that was a reflection on the Christian com- 
munity in Fort Worth. 

"1 didn't want to do the service myself 
because 1 was not an active pastor at the 
time. I just wanted to make sure there was 
one available. When I got to my office I 
called the funeral home again and the Se- 
cret Service tn Dallas and was assured ev- 
erything was taken care of." 

About 9:40 a.m. 

Jacqueline, Robert and Ted Kennedy 
kneel by the casket in tbe Rotunda and 

pray 

9.*45 a.m. 

The body bearers, wearing white cot- 
ton gloves, dampened to improve their 
grip, carry tbe casket out of tbe Ro- 
tunda. 

Body bearer Felder: "This was the pan 
we were all frightened of. We wet our 
gloves and prepared, took a good grip and 
Lieutenant Bird was right behind. We got 
it down the steps no problem, breathed a 
sigh of relief, and put it onto the caisson." 

About 9:50 a.m. 

Tbe procession leaves Capitol HU1 for 
tbe White House and then St. Matthew 's. 
Larry O 'Brien is In tbe White House. 

O’Brien: "We were observing the cere- 
monial aspects of all this in the Capitol 
and the departure from the Capitol (on 
television). And the little boy we knew at 
that time called John-John was in the 
room looking at the screen. He came Into 
the room where Dave Powers and I were 
and saluted the screen. 

"One of the White House ushers, we 
said to him. Get us a bottle of cham- 
pagne.' which he did, and we poured 
glasses the three of us Powers, O’Don- 
nell and I While still witching the un- 
folding on the screen, we raised our 
glasses and said. To the president.' v 



"Then we left tbe White House and 
joined the procession as it passed the 
White House.” 

10 to 11 a.m. 

Many Da lias- area churches bold me- 
morial services; some set up television 
sets so that parishioners can also watch 
tbe national services. A large interde- 
nominational sendee at Fort Worth's 
Farrington Field draws about 5.000 peo- 
ple. Tbe speakers include tbe Rev Gran- 
vtlle Walker, pastor of University Chris- 
tian Church In Fort Worth. 

Walker: "I guess the most spectacular 
thing about the service was that it was one 
of the very few times when Catholics. 
Jews and Protestants got together That is 
something we do a lot more often now. 
but that wasn't the case back in 1963." 

10:30 a.m. 

Chief of protocol Duke arranges tbe 
procession on foot from tbe White House 
to St. Matthew’s. 

Duke: "I asked the chiefs of state to 
step forward, and to my intense, amazed 
relief they all fit In one line across the 
north driveway. There were 1 1 of them. 
The prime ministers were all behind 
them, but it didn't matter about the prime 
ministers 

"I wanted each of those chiefs of state 
not to have to march behind anybody else. 

I didn’t want to have the president of Ger- 
many pushed behind the president of 
France, for example I wanted them all to 
march In equal rank. and. by God. thev 
did." 

Officials are worried about security 
as so many U.S. and foreign dignitaries 
walk to the Mass. Undersecretary of 
State George Ball forgoes tbe ceremonies 
and wails in tbe communications center 
at tbe State Department In case an emer- 
gency arises. 

Ball. "I had a feeling that somebody in 
some authority had to say in the depart- 
ment because of the possibilities of an- 
other assassination taking place as this 
procession walked through a crowded 
section of Washington. 

"It was madness, it seems to me. but it 
was Jacqueline Kennedy’s idea and wc 
couldn't talk Jackie out of it. She wanted 
that There was no incident, for- 
tunately, but we were scared to death 
there was going to be." 

10:35 a.m. 

Tbe caisson arrives at tbe White 
House; Mrs. Kennedy lakes her place be- 
hind it. with Robert and Ted Kennedy, to 
walk to tbe cathedral. John Connolly III 
is among those walking. 

Connally; "You have to remember ev- 
eryone was nervous, highly nervous after 
the assassination. This was a couple days 
later and no one knew if there were going 
to be other attempts. 

•*I walked in the funeral procession 

with tbe Kennedy family to the cathedral 
. That's a fairly long walk. . I was 
never conscious of the distance I never 
even thought about It. 

"We were walking right behind the 
Kennedy family, and I was tight off Presi- 
dent Johnson's shoulder." 

Johnson: "I remember marching be- 
hind the caisson co St. Matthew's Cathe- 
dral. The muffled rumble of drums set up 
a heartbreaking echo." 

Just before 11:14 a.m. 

Ushers seat .tbe . marchers . in. SU 
Mattbew’f. , . V Y, 

Duke- "We planned, the St Matthew's 




Jacqueline Kennedy kneels at the foot of the casket when she returns to the 
Capitol Rotunda on Monday. 
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Crowds line ihe streets to watch the caisson as it moves through the capital. 
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Leaders from West Germany, France, Greece, Belgium, Ethiopia and the 
Philippines walk in the funeral procession. 
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ure Kennedy family members. 



Cardinal Cushing conducts a funeral Mass before President 
Kennedy’s casket at SL Matthew’s Cathedral. 



tonrtaml l*re*» 

Cardinal Richard Cushing greets Jacqueline Kennedy as she arrives at 
St Matthew’s Cathedral for the funeral Mass. 



seating very carefully. We had the heads 
of state in the first pew. and there was 
room for five in that first pew. But the 
emperor of Ethiopia put his sword and his 
hat on the seat next to him. so that when 
the president of France came he occupied 
the next seat, so that it threw the whole 
seating off all the way through the whole 
church. 

‘Somehow or another the prime minis- 
ter of Jamaica . . didn't have a place to 
sit. 1 saw Nelson Rockefeller, then gover- 
nor of the stare of New York, strung in an 
aisle seat, so 1 went over to him. and I 
said. Governor, we have a problem here, 
could you possibly surrender your seat?' 
He got up and order was restored " 

11:14 a.m. 

The co/fin enters St. Matthew's ana 
Mass begins. 

Duke: “It was just about the best Amer- 
ica could produce — meaningful, demo- 
cratic. sincere, sorrowful, no phony emo- 
tion of any kind. It brought out the best in 
everybody. Everybody was deeply, 
sincerely moved.” 

Among those attending the Mass are 
John Maguire. Ed Drewitcb, George 
"Barney " Ross and Gerald Zinser. alt 
PT 109 crew members whom Kennedy 
bad helped save in August 1943- Zinser 
Is not aware that the other three are 
present 

Zinser: "Jackie sent me a pass to 
get Into the church services. There 
weren t too many (regular) people that 
got in there, mostly all the high dignitar- 
ies like Charles de Gaulle. So it was 
quite a thing for somebody like me to go 
toafuoction like that ." 

Drcwitch: "It was so sad. Tbe eulogy, 
of course, was very touching. . There 
were multitudes of people and it seemed 
like half were crying It was a very 
moving funeral. It was very solemn." 

11:15 a.m. 

Keith Clark, a bugler in tbe Army 
band, reports to Arlington Sat tonal 
Cemetery, nearly three hours before he 
is to play taps at Kennedy s funeral. 

Clark "The military goes cra?y on dry 
runs and being there ahead of time. So I 
was to be there ready to play at 12:15 
(EST): I played at 3:08. It was a ratny day, 
and we weren't allowed to wear over- 
coats So I stood there in the drink for 
three hours, it's normal in the military." 

Noon 

In Dallas, preparations are made for 
Ruby's transfer to tbe County Jail 
Capt. Fritz-. "We had about the same 
threats on him that wc did with Oswald." 

Fritz arranges for Ruby to he taken 
down tbe Police Department elevator 
without fanfare and to he bustled 
through photographers and reporters 
into a waiting car. 

Fritz: "They shot him right through 
those people and they didn’t even get pic- 
tures. and we had him lie down on the 
back seat and two officers lean back over 
him and wc drove him . into the jail 
entrance, didn't even celt the jailer we 
were coming and put him in the jail. It 
worked all right " 

Meanwhile, Oswald's body is trans- 
ported to Rose Hill Cemetery 

Funeral director Groody: "When wc 
arrived at the cemetery, there was a po- 
liceman behind every tombstone |ust 
about. Security was very, very tight. 

"We tried to handle it as wc would any 
other burial It was a matter of res pea for 
fellow man 
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“There was one cemetery that had told 
me they would hare space, but later 
called me and told me that he couldn't be 
buried there because people would ob- 
ject. 

“Even the owner of the (Rose HiU) 
cemetery ailed me the next morning, 
saying people were threatening to move 
out (loved ones) from the cemetery be- 
cause we buried him there. 

"I don’t think anyone ever actually did 
that, but that's what we were faced with." 

12:05 p.m. 

At St. Matthew's, Cardinal Richard 
Cushing of Boston, saying prayers in 
Latin, suddenly breaks into English. 

Cushing: "May the angels, dear Jack, 
lead you into paradise. May the martyrs 
receive you at your coming." 

12:21 p.m. 

The coffin has been taken cut of the 
cathedral and put on the gun carriage. 
The band plays Hail to the Chief, and 
Mrs. Kennedy whispers to her small son, 
who raises bis right band In a salute. 

Powers: "We used to salute around the 
White House a lot Heads of state 
used to come into the White House and 
John would be in the balcony, even as a 
little boy. and he'd sec them all saluting. 

He was llways great at saluting except 
sometimes he’d salute with his left hand 
But that day he was perfect.'' 

12:30 p.m. 

The funeral motorcade leaivs St. 
Matlbeu-'s. Frederick Case, a clarinet 
player in the Marine Band, has been 
waiting outside. 

Case “We stood outside right in our 
places and fro re. . We were allowed to 
relax but not to go anywhere. . After 
Mass there we led the funeral cortege 
to Arlington cemetery 

"To see Americans standing eight to 1 0 
feet deep along a seven-mile funeral route 
to get a look at a flag-draped caisson go by 
is one of the most moving sights in my 
time with the band 

"He (Kennedy) was such a personable 
man We (the band) just iikrd him 
and loved him Whether you agreed with 
his politics or not. you almost felt like 
you lost a member of your family. 

"It was quite emotional. it still 
strikes me today that the bandsmen 
seemed to be as personal !v affected by 
it. 

"There was a feeling that what had 
happened was an assault on the American 
system, not just one man or a leader but to 
our whole system. We re son of a living 
symbol of what our country is about." 

.if the funeral procession leai<es the 
cathedral. FT- UP) crew members Ma- 
guire. Drewitcb and Ross get in Ross ' car 
and fall In at the end of the procession. 

Maguire “Ross had a 1 0-year-old junk 
car We rode at the end of the funeral pro- 
cession to Arlington We kinds got in 
on the tail end Nobody bothered us. The 
line must have been a mile long " 

12:35 p.m. 

Date Powers stares out from the win 
dow of bis car in the motorcade, looking 
at the people lining the streets. 

Powers "You could see it in their 
faces, all along the way Some of them had 
a frightened look. like, what arc we going 
to do now? 

"It was the saddest thing you ever saw. 
Some of them were sadder.- they told roc 
later iar Irttera. tfbn if a relative had 
died." t.r" (ft 



The Kennedy’s leave Sl Matthew’s behind the president's casket. 



University of Texas student Clark 
watches as ibe cortege passes. 

Clark: “l remember seeing Robert Ken- 
nedy ride by in a car. . staring blankly 
out the window It was just a bare, 
cold, solemn atmosphere bleak and 
wintry." 

Secret Service agent Youngblood, too, 
is struck by tbe mood. 

Youngblood "It was son of a silence 
that was so different. I could actually bear 
people sobbing. It (the funeral proces- 
sion) was a slow-moving thing. There was 
nobody trying to run out into the street or 
alongside People had tears streaming 
down their faces." 

About 1:30 p.m. 

Air Force One is ctrcling between An- 
drews Air Force Base and Washington, 
awaiting a signal to begin its run for tbe 
Arlington Sational Cemetery flyby. 

Pilot Swindai; "We wanted* to get as 
close as we could, safely, without in- 
terfering with Washington National (Air- 
port) traffic so it wouldn t take us too 
long to get there once we were clared to 
do it.” 

Black Jack, tbe riderless horse, 
prances nervously behind tbe caisson, 
and Carlson is worried that tbe borse 
might bolt from bis grip. 

Carlson; "There was quite a bit of 
doubt In my mind whether I would make 
it. . . . Just the constant strain of handling 
the horse so many hours and in his state." 

Shortly' before 1:54 p.m. 

Tbe procession arr iv es at Arlington 
cemetery. As U.S. and foreign officials 
and Kennedy family members gather 
around tbe grave site, tbe Marine Band 
plays The Star-Spangled Banner, followed 
by tbe Air Force bagpipes with Mist-Cov- 
ered Mountain. Tbe coffin is raised from 
ibe caisson and carried to tbe grave. 

Tbe long walk is taking its toll on the 
marchers, including sousapbone player 
Ed Simmons. 

Simmons: "1 thought as we wrere going 
up to the grave site, because it was quite a 
steep hill, that my God. there are muscles 
I haven’t used in months. We were very 
tired, but you never heard one person 
complain. 

"Probably w’hat sticks in my mind most 
was the type of casket, the humongous 
weight of it and seeing these bods’ 
barer* struggling to carry it up the hill to 
the grave site, it was really a struggle " 

Body bearer Felder: "We were tired 
when we got over there . (and) wc still 
had an eighth of a mile to go up the hill to 
the site 

“When we took it (the casket) off the 
caisson and started marching up the hill 
to the grave site, the pace was so slow and 
the priest was walking so slow that wc 
aught up to them and wiere almost nudg- 
ing them 

“The guy behind me was saving. I’m 
losing my grip. I’m losing my grip.’ I said. 

‘Let go and grab it again, and I’ll hold it 
up here ’ The slow pace, it just felt like 
we were being pulled into the ground. 

“We got to the grave site, and Lieuten- 
ant Bird saw the grimace on our faces and 
stepped up and gave us some relief. At 
one point I thought wc were going to 
have to set It down on the ground before 
we got there." 

1:54 p.m. 

Fifty jet fighters, fiytng in a V forma- 
tion with, tbe last plane missing to. sym- . . . 
bolize tbe fallen leader, roar over tbe 

eemrteny rnnd'tbew Atr* Force One dips Caroline’ Kennedy looks up at her mother as- the family leaves St Matthew ^ 
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its wings over the grat *. 

Cemetery superintendent Metzler 
"The most difficult thing. I think, of the 
whole bit — they wanted that flyby to 
come as the bod)' was approaching the 
grave 

• Now when you give the signal to go. 
they're going to be there in 10 minutes 
And as it turned out. the)' flew over just as 
the bo<h' got to the grave “ 

Swindal: "We were in radio contact 
with the radar controller at Washington 
National Airport. We could see the 
fighter planes also We knew we d follow 
them. The)' were so much faster the)’ got 
a little ahead of us. but we did OK. 

"Once the fighters went, we were 
right behind them We dipped our wings 
and made a big circle right back to An- 
drews and landed." 

Assistant press secretary Kilduff. "Sud- 
denly. seeing this flight of fighters come 
across, just screaming jets with one plane 
missing from the formation — that was 
heart-wrenching Then Air Force One 
coming across the same way. 

"I never saw a plane that si 2 c fly so 
low in my life And It came over, and 
dipped its wings before it took off and 
gained altitude." 

Powers: "1 can remember Air Force 
One. flying over He loved that plane " 

1:55 to 2:06 p.tn. 

The Irish cadets execute a silent drill. 
Cardinal Cushing conducts the commit 
men/. A 21 gun salute and three volleys 
of rifle fire echo across the cemetery’ 

Felder: "We are trained not to get emo- 
tional about burial details. That was the 
one time I had to really restrain myself 
from viewing the family There were so 
many, h was difficult not to glance over 
there out of the comer of your eye. 

"I think that’s the first time it realty hit 
me as to who I was burying After (partici- 
pating in) 1.100 funerals you become 
very cold, unemotional, but this situation 
was a little different " 

In Dallas. Gov. Connolly is notching 
the funeral on the television set In bis 
Parkland hospital room. 

Connally: "It was strange, almost as if I 
was in a dream 1 think 1 was still probably 
fairly highly sedated but I remember it 
extremely well. 

"It had an unrealistic qualiry about it 
to roc because the last time I had been 
conscious we were riding together m a 
car and then as l regained consciousness 
hriefl) on Sunday. Nellie told me, con- 
firmed that the president had been fatally 
wounded " 

2 p.m. 

in Dallas, the funeral sendee for offi. 
err Tipptl starts at Beckley Hills Baptist 
Church, with the Rev. Tipps presiding 

Tipps. "He was doing his duty when 
he was taken by the lethal bullet of a 
poor, confused, misguided, ungodly assas- 
sin — as was our president." 

Thousands bat e gathered for the ser- 
vice Afterward. Tippit will become the 
first person to he buried in a special sec 
tion at Laurel Land Memorial Park for 
those who gave tbeir lives in community 
sendee. 

Tipps: "It was on television and re- 
porters were there. Sometimes they were 
kind of rude. Like when the casket was 
being transported, conduct wasn't like it 
ought to be 

"I was just trying to help the family. 



Jacqueline Kennedy stands with Robert Kennedy beside the president's casket at Arlington National Cemetery. She (Mrs Tippit) was a very quiet lady 
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and she really had a struggle because she 
was alone She said she didn't think she 
could have made it if It hadn’t been for 
her faith in the Lord. 

"There were about 5.000 to 6,000 
people at the funeral service. Since the 
church sat on about 20 acres of land, it 
was easv to accommodate that many 
people . A lot didn't even know the 
family but they just came out because 
they'd heard about it. 

“I remember that I tried not to be 
lengthy (in the sermon). . It was only 
about 1 5 or 20 minutes. The message that 
God had promised us eternal life. When a 
person is a Christian his bod)’ may die. but 
spiritually live with the Lord forever. 

"I really feel like we were able to help 
her." 

Marie Tippit's brother, Dwight Gas- 
way. is moved by the 7 00 police officers 
who attend (be funeral. 

Gasway. “1 remember thinking . . 
that it was great. 1 kept thinking that it 
was the most law enforcement officers I 
had seen at one time In my life " 

•As the Tippil sendee Is held, prepara- 
tions for the Oswald funeral still have 
not been finalised The Secret Sendee fi- 
nally tells Gaertner that arrangements 
hare been made with another minister. 

Gaertner: "But the other minister (a 
Lutheran. Paul Frank) — when he called 
the funeral home, he was told that he 
didn't have to go. that I was going." 

Because of the confusion, neither 
Minister will show up at Rose Hill Ceme- 
tery later that afternoon. 

2:07 co 2:08 p.m. 

Trips is played at Arlington, and the 
bugler. Clark, misses a note. 

Post engineer Carroll: "You hate to see 
something like that for a great man to go 
wrong You don't want anything to go 
wrong 

"And the only thing that happened was 
ihai the bugler who played ups missed 
one note, and it was kind of obvious. But 
shoot, t would have too if I had been him. 

I would have been pretty nervous " 



Clark: "In the nomuJ course of stand- 
ing there for three hours and not being 
able to touch the instrument — normally 
you need a little time to warm up. but you 
can’t do that at the cemetery — there was 
a little fluke on the third note. . . . It |u$t 
happened. . . . 

"I believe it was .Newsweek that 
picked it up. They called it a tear within 
the music of playing the ups. But I didn't 
make any comment on that. If they want 
to say that. It was fine.” 

2:08 to 2:12 p.m. 

The casket team folds the flag that 
bad been draped over the coffin and 
bands It to Metxler. Tbt Marines play 
Eternal Father. Cutting blesses the torch 
for the eternal flame, and Metxler gives 
the flag to Mrs. Kennedy. 

Lyndon Johnson: "We stood in chill 
and silence for the final firing of salute 
and the folding of the flag. '' 

2:13 p.m. 

Mrs. Kennedy lights the eternal flame 
Tbe flame Is fueled by bottled gas that 
engineer Carroll has bidden behind a 
nearby rock. 

Carroll: "I was standing behind the 
major of the 3rd Infantry 1 had a little 
glass of kerosene into which 1 dipped the 
taper, and I handed it to him and he took 
his cigarette lighter and lit it and put it in 
the hand of Mn. Kennedy, and guided her 
hand to the flame And I signaled the man 
over under the trees to turn the valve on 
(the bottled gas) and the taper Ut the 
flame 

"It worked like clockwork." 

About 2:15 p.m. 

Tbe sendee ends. John Connolly III, 
standing with tbe Johnsons, bas a letter 
for Mrs. Kennedy from bis mother. 

Connally "We walked down from 
grave site to limousine, and Jackie Ken- 
nedy and Robert Kennedy jumped out 
when President Johnson walked up. He 
expressed his condolences and then intro- 
duced me. . 

"I shook hands with Robert Kennedy. 



He was very shaken, as we all were. He 
just nodded and said hello. Of course. I 
didn't know what to say either. 

"And then the president introduced 
me to Mrs. Kennedy. 1 expressed my sym- 
pathy She just hung on to my hand, just 
kept kinds clutching my hand. And she 
said, T hope you'll tell your mother I'm 
so glad your father will be OK. That's the 
only good thing to come out of this.' 

“She still had on the black veil and 
there were tears still on It. 

"She kept clutching my hand, and I 
couldn't reach into my pocket I wanted 
to give her the note from ray mother It 
was in the right pocket of my overcoat 
and she had my right hand. I had to do it 
left-handed." 

Tbe crowd begins to disperse. 

Kilduff: "Even-one just quietly drifted 
away." 

Yarborough: "As the crowd fell away. I 
walked up to the grave I was think- 
ing of Kennedy and the loss to the world. 
It's an unspeakable tragedy for any presi- 
dent to be assassinated. Aside from that 
family, ii was a loss to the whole world. 
He was a hero to the whole world People 
cried In every- nation when he died." 

2:34 pjn. 

Electric power to the cemetery is cut 
off as tbe lowering device begins to let 
down tbe coffin. 

Miller: “They were getting ready to 
lower the casket into the grave, but the TV 
networks wouldn't shut down their cam- 
eras and leave. Ax the time, the cameras 
ran off electricity- rather than batteries 
(ike they do now 

"We didn't want it filmed. That's not 
necessary (But) they wouldn’t turn 
them off so Mcctlcr finally told the post 
engineer to turn off the eicaricity. 

"Then they packed up and left and he 
lowered the casket into the vault." 

Metzlcr: "We were going to lower the 
casket into the ground and I saw no rea- 
son why the ghouls should be making a 
picture of that, and 1 cut the juice off in 
the stands " 



After 2:30 p.m. 

At tbe White House. Mrs. Kennedy is 
receiidng beads of state and other digni- 
taries who attended tbe funeral. 

Duke: "We went straight from Arling- 
ton to the White House Mrs. Kennedy had 
gone ahead. We came in the diplomatic 
entrance and wc went upstairs, and I 
formed a receiving line in the Red Room 
I stood at her side and I introduced the 
first guest, and the others quickly came 
along. . 

"it was quite a group and she was ab- 
solutely superb To each one of them she 
had something to say. It was 
extraordinary . 

"Mrs Kennedy had been concerned in 
the early days about this business of 
curtsying . and I told her no. there is no 
curtsying when you are of equal rank. She 
understood the logic of it. 

"And when the Duke of Edinburgh 
came through the line she curtsied to 
him. and then she turned to me. and she 
said. 'You sec. I'm not the wife of a chief 
of state anymore.' 

"And there were tears streaming down 
my cheeks. It was quite a statement ' 

Powers: "President (Eamon) De Valera 
(of Ireland) had gone up to sec Jackie, 
and then he came back down. This man 
who represented so much of Ireland's his- 
tory and he sat there, sobbing, in the Cab- 
inet room of the White House. 

"He said in Ireland, historians would 
compare the tragic death of John Kennedy 
to one of Ireland's own great liberators. 
Owen Roe O’Neill, and he quoted a poem 
Thomas Davis wrote, something about 
sheep without a shepherd, why did you 
leave us. why did you die? And he 
sobbed " 

About 3 p.m. 

In Dallas. Marguerite and Marina 
()su>ald are getting ready for Lee Han<ev 
Oswald's funeral. 

Marguerite Oswald; "Marina was very- 
unhappy with the dress — they bought 
her two dresses. Mama, too long.' 'Mama, 
no fit.’ And it looked lovely on her 




The DolUu Morning New 

Fellow Dallas police officers carry the casket of officer J.D. Tlppll at Laurel Land Memorial Park. 



Thr Dalta* Morning News 

A Dallas police officer escorts JJ). Tippit's 
widow, Marie, at his funeral 
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Body bearers, at Arlington National Cemetery, hold taut the flag that 
covered President Kennedy’s casket. 



Jacqueline Kennedy holds the flag 
that covered her husband’s casket 



As the eternal flame burns, an 
officer salutes the grave. 




t Pl/Bcttnwnn Nrwtphntc* 



Jacqueline Kennedy clasps the hand of Robert Kennedy. 
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"I said. ‘Oh. honey, pat your cost on. 
we are going to Ice’s funeral! It will be all 

.right' “ 

About 3:30 p.m. 

Metzier escorts the last of tbe promi- 
nent guests from tbe burial site and then 
sets Sgt. Maj. Frank Ruddy walk up to 
tbegrai *r. 

Mctzler “A nun came back and put his 
green beret down on the shrubbery 
around the eternal flame and everybody 
did the same the other branches of 
service.” 

Between 3:30 and 4 p.m. 

Louis Saunders, still uncomfortable 
with tbe arrangements for Oswald's fu- 
neral. drit<es to Fort Worth s Rose Hill 
Cemetery. where tbe burial Is scheduled 
for 4 p.m He realizes that no other min- 
isters have shown up. Funeral home di- 
rector Groody asks him to perform the 
service. 

Saunders “I don't believe I’ve ever 
had a mote difficult moment. I hadn't 
had a funeral in quite some time. 1 had 
become an administrator 

‘‘With reluctance and yet a sense of re- 
sponsibility. I walked over to Mrs (Mar- 
guerite) Oswald and asked her. What are 
your wishes?’ She said she'd like for me to 
have the burial service for her son . 

"I asked her to tell me something 
about him. She said he was a good son. a 
good husband and a good father 

"I had an awareness that anything I 
said (because of the extensive media cov- 
erage) could be evaluated, misinterpreted 
or misunderstood. I recognized this 
could be an international incident 

“I felt that whatever happened could 
be seen as a reflection of the church's 
feeling and understanding of what this 
family was going through I felt I lud to 
express a deep-seated concern of Chris- 
tian faith for a family in trouble. ” 

About 4 p.m. 

At Rose Hill, a group of reporters, In- 
cluding The Associated Press' Cochran, 
is asked to tarn- Oswald's casket from 
the chapel to the grave site because no 
arrangements had been made for 
pallbearers 

Cochran 'I think I was offended at the 
prospect of carrying the casket. But when 
Preston McGraw of I'PI was recruited and 
he said he d do it I think 1 felt it was my 
duty to cam it for AP. . 

’’There was also in the back of my 
mind l guess I was thinking that if we 
didn't do it that if we didn t get this guy 
buried we wouldn't be able to file our 
stories That the sooner he was buried, the 
sooner we'd file the story and 1 could get 
to watch some of w hat was going on in 
Washington 

“You can imagine it (the service) was 
somber I think the only ones there were 
the brother Robert, and Marina, with the 
two linlc girls and Marguerite It was a 
grim affair just a handful of family and 
a whole slew of reporters 

M I an assure you I had no sense of his- 
tory that day. It was a story and an un- 
pleasant story at the scene of a very un- 
pleasant news event.” 

Saunders: "I made a brief statement to 
tbe effect that we were here to lay away 
Lee Harvey Oswald, not fudge him. I 
quoted from memory, the 23rd Psalm and 
the 14th Chapter of John. I prayed that 
the love of God, who we know through 
Jesus Christ, might comfort the mother 
and family in that dark and tragic 
moment 




AMM04U.-U Prv» 



Marina Oswald (left) holds her daughter June Lee at a simple funeral for Lee Harvey Oswald at Rose Hill Cemetery' in 
Fort Worth. With her are Robert Osw ald and Marguerite Oswald, holding Marina's other daughter. Rachel. 



•There was a dim awareness in me of 
the tremendous contrast between the 
beautiful and carefully worked-out ser- 
vice for President Kennedy* and the very 
humble and stark service we were having 
(for Oswald) . 

"The service Itself probably took about 
10 minutes. The family left very quickly 
after it was over. " 

After 4 p.m. 

In Washington. Johnson is hosting a 
reception for foreign dignitaries at tbe 
Slate Department. 

Duke: 'At one point all the kings of 
Scandinavia, and the presidents of Finland 
and Iceland, had a link caucus and were 
sitting in a circle of sofas at the end of the 
room, and Johnson came over and joined 
them. 

"At that time. President de Gaulle 
ame in downstairs and he asked 
where President Johnson was, and as he 
ame over they ill stood up and he 
stretched out his arras. It looked Ukc he 
was about to knock them all down, to em- 
brace President Johnson, which was quite 
a dramatic thing " 

At Arlington National Cemetery, tbe 
body bearers are relieved of duty. 

Check: "After the funeral, that was 
probably when everything started to hit 
us We got in the bus and west back to 
Army barracks and dispersed from there. 
That was the first time we didn't have any- 
thing to face us the next day. 

"Initially we were all pretty quiet, we 
were in a state of disbelief as to what had 
happened. Then we started talking about 
II" 



Felder: "We stayed there until all the 
crowds had gone, and we initially pro- 
vided a cordon, security . until they could 
provide some relief for us. Then I went 
back to the barracks, changed my clothes 
and went home 

"I sat down in my living room and all 
of a sudden I couldn't hold it. I just cried, 
boo-hooed. All of a sudden it hit me what 
I had done that day as 1 was watching the 
TV’ reruns.” 

6 p.m. 

After the receptions, close friends and 
family members gather at the White 
House to comfort Mrs. Kennedy — and 
to observe her son ‘s birthday-. 

Powers: "John was well aware it was 
his birthday His father had told him he 
would bring him something, and a 3-year- 
old boy just knows it's his birthday Jackie 
and Lee (Radaiwill. Jacqueline's sister) 
and Bobby Kennedy and I were there, and 
we sang Happy Birthday and John had a 
cake 

“It muit have been the saddest Happy 
Birthday ever sung. But we smiled at 
John, being that happy We all put oo an 
act." 

7:32 p.m. 

Johnson, meeting with tbe governors 
of 30 states, says be will press for enact- 
ment of a tax cut and civil rights legisla- 
tion proposed by Kennedy, and that he'll 
begin that push in a speech to Congress 
on Wednesday night. 

Johnson. “(I told them,) *We are going 
to have plenty of time after the conven- 
tions to get out and campaign and talk 



about ourselves and our merits. Let’s talk 
about our country until then and let's not 
just talk about it. but let's get some action 
on it and do something 

“ ‘We have hate abroad in the world, 
hate internationally, hate domestially 
where a president Is assassinated and then 
they (the haters) take the law into their 
own hands and kill the assassin. That is 
not our system.’ " 

Johnson aide Valenti: "Everything he 
was doing in those first days was pan of 
his grand design to allay fears . He had 
to demonstrate the government was in 
strong hands, unhesitam hands. 

"That was his main goal that first 
week, to ease the anxieties around the 
country and the world . and to show 
the linkage between the 35th and 36th 
president." 

About 11 p.m. 

Jacqueline and Robert Kennedy de- 
cide to make another visit to Arlington 
cemetery. 

Metzier "That night I got a call at 1) 
o'clock and Robcn and Jackie came over, 
and they knelt down, said their pravers.” 

As the clocks strike midnight. Mrs. 
Kennedy lays a bouquet of lilies of tbe 
valley on tbe grave, and she and her 
brother-in-law walk quietly away. 

In tbe next few days. Mrs. Kennedy 
will return several times to tbe grave 
site. And in tbe months and years to fol- 
low, hundreds of thousands of others 
will also come to pay tbetr respects to 
tbe slain president — to gaze at tbe 
flicker of tbe eternal flame, and to won- 
der what might have been. 
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I'Ft/Brumann Ncwiphoto* 



"The courage of life 
is often a less dramatic spectacle 
than the courage of a final moment ; 
but it is no less a magnificent mixture 
of triumph and tragedy. “ 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Profiles in Courage, 1956 
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SOURCES 



The preceding account of Nov 22-25. 
1963. was compiled from the recollections 
of 123 people Unless otherwise noted, 
these sources were interviewed by niff writ- 
ers for The Doit at Morning Sews from Aug- 
ust through October 1983 or August through 
October 1988 

BUI Alexander an assistant district attorney 
in 1963. is in private law practice in Dal- 
las. He was interviewed by Christ! Harlan 
in 1983 and by Sieve McGoniglc anti Ken 
Stephens in 1988 

Don Ray Archer, a Dallas Police Depart- 
ment auto theft detective in 1963. is a 
lieutenant In the department's general as- 
signments section He was interviewed 
bvStrie McGoniglc in 1988 
George Ball an undersecretary of state in 
1963. It a lawyer and author living in 
Princeton NJ. He was interviewed by 
Anne Rctfcnberg in 1988 
WUlard Barr Fort Worth mayor pro tern in 
1963 is a Fort Worth businessman He 
was interviewed by Ed Timms in 1983 
Robert Baskin Washington bureau chief of 
The Dali at Morning Sen r in 196J. be- 
came a columnist for The Vru s before re- 
tiring on June 30 I9~ He died Aug 23. 
1983 His statements dated July 23 
1 96-1 were taken from the diaries of staff 
members of Tbt Seu't. compiled In the 
months following the assassination 
Dr. Charles R. Baxter director of the 
emergency room of Parkland Memorial 
Hospital in 1963. is a prolcssor of sur- 
gen at the University of Texas Southw est- 
ern Medical School He was interviewed 
by Joann Schulte in 1983 
Alana Bedford who wa« among the break- 
fast guests at the Hotel Texas in 1 963 is a 
Fort Worth philanthropist She was inter- 
viewed by Ed Timms in 1 983 
Marforie Bclew who was Mm. Kennedy’s 
assigned Fort Worth escort in 1963. died 
Feb. 12. 198-i She was interviewed by Ed 
Timms in 1983 

Kami Lynn Bennett was a stripper who 
danced under the name "Little Lynn" at 
Jack Ruby's Carousel Club In November 
1963 Her statements were taken from 
her testimony it Ruby's murder trial in 
March 1964. 

Dr. Fred A. Bleberdorf. a medical student 
and part-time first aid attendant at the 
Dallas city jail in 1963. i* in private med- 
ical practice in .Austin, specializing in 
gastroenterology He was interviewed bv 
Steve McGoniglc in 1988 

Jack Brooks a congressman from Beaumont 
in 1963. was elected earlier this month 
to his 1 9th term He was interviewed bv 
Mark Nelson in 1983 

Dr. Marion Brooka. a Fort Worth physician 
in 1963. still practices medicine in Fon 
Wonh He was interviewed by Cd Timms 
in 1983 

The Rev. Bastion Bryant a leader of 1Q>- 
enl-loyalist Democrats In Dallas In 1963. 
retired as a minister in 1986 and now 
lives In Swinnanoa, S C. He was Inter- 
viewed by Sam Attlesey In 1983 

Warren Burroughs who worked behind 
the concession stand at the Texas Theater 
in 1963. retired from the Texas Theater 
in early 1988 and is living in Lancaster 
He was Interviewed by Marr C Bounds in 
1983. 

Horace Busby, a friend of Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson s in 1963. later joined 
Johnson s staff Today he is a political 



consultant in Washington He was inter- 
viewed by .Anne Reifenberg in 1988 
Some of his statements were taken from 
his recollections on file at the Lyndon B 
Johnson Library in Austin 
Ted Callaway a used-car salesman in 1963. 
is owner of Ted Callaway Motors in Dal- 
las He was interviewed by Mary C. 
Bounds in 1983 

Arthur A. Carlson, an Army private who 
led the riderless horse In Kenneth''* fu- 
neral procession, lives in Mobile] Ala . 
and operates electronic and pneumatic 
instruments in an offshore oil Held. He 
was interviewed by Ken Stephens in 
1988. 

Liz Carpenter, executive assistant to Vice 
President Johnson in 1963, became press 
secretary to Lady Bird Johnson Today she 
is a public relations consultant for the 
LBJ Library and a free-lance writer in Aus- 
tin Her statements arc drawn from an in- 
terview with Ken Stephens in 1988 and a 
transcript of her aped recollections, 
recorded in December 1963. on file at 
the LBJ Library In Austin 
Rooty n Correa was co-owner of Carren’s 
Flowers, a Dallas florist shop, in 1963 
She is retired and lives in University Park. 
She was interviewed bv Steve McGoniglc 
in 1988 

Bernard Carroll, an .Army lieutenant colo- 
nel In 1963 Is a retired high school 
teacher living in El Cajon. Calif He was 
interviewed by Anne Reifenberg in 1988. 
Bob Carroll, a Dallas police dctecrivc in 
1963 mired from the Police Depart 
mem in 19' r 7 and became a private inves- 
tigator in Dallas. He died Aug 25 1988 
He was interviewed by Susan Rogers in 
1983 

Cliff Carter, vice presidential political 
adviser in 1963. became an aide to Presi- 
dent Johnson Carter died Sept 21. 1971. 
He dictated his statements aboard Air 
Force One en route from Dallas to Wash- 
ington on Nov 22. 1963. His memo is on 
file at the LBJ Library 

Frederick Case, a clarinet player in the Ma- 
rine Band in 1963. is still a member of 
the band and lives in Waldorf, Md He 
was interviewed by Ken Stephens in 
1988. 

Tim Check, a Marine lance corporal and a 
member of the joint services team of 
body bearers in 1963, is an insurance 
agent in Tarpon Springs. Fla He wis in- 
terviewed by Ken Stephens in 1 988. 

Jim Clark, a student at the University of 
Texas at Austin in 1963. works for an Arl- 
ington electronics firm He was inter- 
viewed by Frank Trejo In 1 988 
Keith Clark, a bugler In the Army band in 
1963. is semi- retired, teaches part time at 
a community college and splits his time 
between Fort Pierce. Fla , and Kezar 
Lake. Maine. He was interviewed by Ken 
Stephens in 1988 

Dr. William Kemp dark, a Dallas neuro- 
surgeon in 1963. is chairman emeritus of 
the neurosurgery department at the Uni- 
versity o/ Texas Southwestern Medical 
School, where he also is a professor of 
neurosurgery. He was Interviewed bv 
Joann Schulte in 1983- 
Mike Cochran is correspondent In charge 
of The Associated Press' Fan Worth bu- 
reau. the same post he held in 1963. He 
was interviewed by Frank Trejo in 1 988 
John Connolly, governor of Texas in 1963. 

Is a businessman who splits his time be- 



tween a Houston apartment and a ranch 
near Floresville Some of his statements 
wrre taken from transcripts at the LBJ Li- 
brary and from the Warren Commission 
repon. He was also interviewed by Bruce 
Nichols in 1988. (Related story on Page 
74.) 

John Connolly HI. the son of John and Nel- 
lie Connally and a high school student in 
Austin in 1963. is a lawyer in Houston 
He wa s interviewed by Ken Stephens in 
1988 

Nellie Connally. who was Texas’ first lady 
in 1963. is a homemaker and splits her 
tune between a Houston apartment and a 
ranch near Floresville Her ratements 
were taken from transcripts at the LBJ Li- 
brary in Austin She was also interviewed 
by Bruce Nichols in 1988 (Related siorv 
on Page 74.) 

Alvin Cooper, a deliveryman for Cirren's 
Flowers in 1963. Is store manager of Car- 
ren s He was interviewed by Steve 
McGonigte in 1988. 

Jesoe Curry. Dallas police chief in 1963. 
retired March 10. 1966 He died June 22. 
1980. His statements were taken from a 
July 1969 Interview for the oral history 
collection at the LBJ Library in Austin and 
from the Warren Commission report 
C-N. “Chuck" Dhority a Dallas homicide 
detective in 1 963, is assistant chief inves- 
tigator for the Dallas County district at- 
torney's office He was interviewed by 
Steve McGoniglc in 1988 
Ed Drewltch a member of President Ken- 
nedy’s crew on the PT-109 during World 
War II and a plastering contractor in 
196} t* still a plastering contractor and 
lives in Urbans. Ill He was interviewed 
by Ken Stephens in 1 988 
Angler Biddle Duke, the Sate Depart 
mem's chief of protocol in 1963. is chan- 
cellor of Long Island University at 
Southampton. N,Y. He was interviewed 
by Anne Reifenberg in 1988 
Allen J. El dredge, an Army sergeant first 
class in 1963. is a police officer in Dale- 
villc. AJa He was interviewed by Anne 
Rcifenbeig in 1988 

Lon Evans Tarrani County sheriff in 1963. 
retired in 1985 after 24 years in that po- 
sition He was interviewed by Ed Timms 
ia 1983- 

Marie Fehmer secretary to Vice President 
Johnson in 1963, remained Johnson's sec- 
retary after he became president. She 
lives in Washington Ms. Fchmer was In- 
terviewed by Sam Klnch Jr. in 1983 
Some of her statements were taken from 
notes written aboard Air Force One en 
route from Dallas to Washington on Nov. 

22 1963. on file at the LBJ Library 

James Felder, an Army sergeant and a mem- 
ber of the joint services team of body 
bearers in 1963. lives in Columbia. S.C.. 
where he teaches law at Allen Univcniry. 

He was interviewed by Ken Stephens In 
1988 (Related story on Page ’5.) 

Myer Feldman, deputy White House coun- 
sel in 1963. is a Washington lawyer. He 
was interviewed by Carl P Leubsdorf in 
1 983 and by Anne Reifenberg in 1 988 

Wesley Frasier, an order clerk at the Texas 
School Book Depository in 1963. was In- 
terviewed by Bert L Rohrer in 1983. Fra- 
zier consented to the interview 00 the 
condition that his place of residence and 
empiovmem not be published. 

Bayard Friedman Fort Worth mayor In 
1963. is a Fon Worth banker. He was In- 



terviewed by Ed Timms In 1 983- 
Will Fritz, captain of the Dallas homicide- 
robbery bureau in 1963 and chief inter- 
rogator of accused presidential assassin 
Lee Harvey Oswald, retired from the Po- 
lice Department in 1970 He died April 
19. 1984. His statements were taken 
from the Warren Commission report- 
The Rev. Thomas Fry Jr. pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church of Dallas in 1963, is 
a part-time minister and real esatc agem 
for Henry S. Miller Co in Dallas. He was 
interviewed by Steve McGoniglc in 1 988 
The Rev. Carl A. Gacrtner pastor at Dal- 
las’ Zion Lutheran Church in 1963. is re- 
tired and lives in Dallas He was inter- 
viewed by Frank Trejo in 1 988 
Dwight Gasway. brother-in-law of slam 
Dallas police officer J.D Tippit. was a 
police officer In Greenville in 1963 He 
remains on the Greenville force He was 
interviewed by Frank Trejo in 1 988 
Pete Geilich was an assistant administrator 
in charge of the clinic at Parkland Memo- 
rial Hospital in 1963. His comments 
were aken from written recollections he 
left with hospital administrators 
Mary Ann Glidtaman 1 now Mary Ann Abra- 
mowitzj was a junior at R L Paschal High 
School in Fon Worth in 1963 Today she 
Is a Fon Worth homemaker She was in- 
terviewed by Keith Anderson in 1983 
Henry B. Gonzalez a San Antonio congress- 
man in 1963. was elected earlier this 
month to his 15th term He was inter- 
viewed by Sam Attlesey in 1 983 
Eva L Grant Jack Ruby’s sister, lived in 
Dallas in 1963 and helped her brother 
manage the Vegas Club in Oak Lawn She 
is retired and living in Los Angeles She 
was Interviewed by Steve McGoniglc in 
1988 

LC. Graves, a Dallas homicide detective in 
1963. retired from the Police Depart- 
ment in W'O He lives in Dallas. He was 
interviewed by Steve McGoniglc In 1988 
( Related story on Page 76. 1 
Paul J. Groodv director of Miller's Funeral 
Home in 1963. is retired and living in 
Austin. He was interviewed bv Frank 
Trejo in 1988 

Richard Gwozdz a member of the Texas 
Boys Choir in 1963. now is choir director 
and organist lor St Timothy's Episcopal 
Church in Fort Worth He was inter- 
viewed by Ed Timms in 1 983 
Joseph Hagan, operations manager of 
Gawler’s funeral home in Washington. 
D.C.. in 1963, Is president of Gxwler’s 
He was interviewed by Anne Reifenberg 
In 1988 

CUnt Hill, a Secret Service agent assigned to 
President Kennedy in 1963. retired from 
the Secret Service on July 31 1975 He 
asked that hi* place of residence not be 
released His statement s were taken from 
his testimony before the Warren Coramis- 
slon in March (964 

Harry D. Holmes, a U6 postal inspector in 
Dallas in 1963. Is retired and living in 
Dallas. His statements were taken from 
the Warren Commission report 
Hie Rev. William A. Holmes pastor of 
Nonhaven United Methodist Church in 
Dallas in 1963. Is now’ a senior minister 
at Notional United Methodist Church- 
Metropolitan Memorial in Washington. 
D.C. He was interviewed by Steve McGo- 
nigic in 1988. 

The Rev. (Hear Huber, a priest at Holy 
Trinity Catholic Church In Dallas in 
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1963, died Jaa. 21. 19’3. He left written 
recollection* provided by Holy Trinity 
Church His recollections also are on file 
at the John F Kennedy Library* in Dor- 
chester Mass. 

Sarah T. Hughes US. district fudge in 
1963. died April 23. 1985 Her state- 
menu were taken from an October 1968 
Interview for the oral history collection 
at the LBJ Library and from an article pub- 
lished Nov. 24, 1963. in The Wasting- 
ion Post 

Bob Jackson a staff photographer for the 
Dallas Times Herald In 1963. won the 
Pulitzer Prize for hii photograph of Jack 
Ruby shooting Lee Harvey Oswald Jack- 
son is now a staff photographer with the 
Colorado springs (Colo.) Gazette Tele- 
graph He was interviewed by Steve 
McGonigle in 1988 

James Jennings, a Dallas police officer in 
1963. lives in Dallas and is a sports an- 
nouncer. marketing agent and public re- 
lations consultant. He was interrtewed 
bv Bill Deener in 1983 
Lady Bird Johnson lives at the LBJ Ranch 
in Stonewall, Texas, and in Austin. Her 
statements were taken from recollections 
taped Nov 22-24, 1963. and a June 1964 
interview. Both transcripts are at the LBJ 
Library in Austin Some of her statements 
also were taken from her memoirs. A 
White House Diary (Related story on 
Page 73 ) 

Lyndon B. Johnson was president of the 
United Sutcs from Nov. 22. 1963. to Jan 
20. 1969 He died Jan 22. 19^3 after a 
second heart attack His statements were 
taken from notes dictated aboard Air 
Force One and other documents at the 
LBJ Library* in Austin, as well as from his 
memoirs. The Vantage Point 
D«Tid L Johnston, a justice of the peace in 
1963. is semi -retired from Dallas Medical 
and Surgical Oink, where he was mana- 
ger of data processing. He was Inter- 
viewed by Steve McGonigle in 1 983 
Dr. Ronald G Jones, a surgical resident si 
Parkland hospital in 1963. is chief of sur- 
gery at Baylor University Medical Center 
in Dallas He was interviewed by Steve 
McGonigle in 1988 

Erik Jonsson. president of the Dallas Citi- 
zens Council In 1963. served as mayor of 
Dallas from 1964 to 1971 He Isa retired 
chairman of Texas Instruments and lives 
in Dallas. He was interviewed by Steve 
Blow in 1983 and bv Frank Trejo in 
1988 

Nicholas Katzcnbach, deputy U S. attorney 
general tn 1963, is a lawyer in private 
practice in Morristown. NJ He was inter- 
viewed by Frank Trejo in 1988. 

The Rev. Thomas Keithiev assistant to the 
dean at St. Matthew s Cathedral In Dallas 
in 1963. is rector of Church of the Holy 
Cross in Paris Texas He wxs interviewed 
by Steve McGonigle in 1 988 
Jacqueline -Kennedy (Onasals) lives in 
New York and works for a book pub- 
lisher. Her statements were taken from 
her testimony before the Warren Com- 
mission in June 1964 (Related story* on 
Page 72.) 

Rose Kennedy mother of President Ken- 
nedy, lives in Hvannis Port. Mass. Her 
telephone conversation with President 
and Mrs Johnson is taken from a tran- 
script. at the LBJ Library in Austin, of Air 
Force One radio traffic on Nov. 22. 1963 
Malcolm Kilduff Kennedy's deputy press 
secretary in 1963. is editor of the Beatty- 
ville Enterprise in Deanyvillc. Ky. He wxs 
interviewed by Anne Reifenbcrg tn 1 988 
Steve Landregan an assistant administrator 
at Parkland hospital in 1963. is director 
of the office for pastoral planning of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Dallas He 
was interviewed bv Helen Pannlcy la 
1 983 and by Frank Trejo in 1986 
James R. Leave lie a Dallas homicide detec- 
tive In 1963. retired from the Police De- 
partment In 1 and lives in Dallas. He 
was. interviewed by, Steve McCaoJgle In 



1988 (Related story on Page 76.) 

LJ. Lewis, a used-car salesman in 1963, h 
retired and lives in Dallas. He was inter- 
viewed by Mary C. Bounds In 1983 

Evelyn Lincoln President Kennedy's per- 
sonal secretary in 1963. lives in Chevy 
Chase. Md She was interviewed by BIU 
Deener in 1983. 

The Rev. Lee Linds ley pastor of the Green- 
ville Avenue Christian Church and chap- 
lain at the Dallas County Jail in 1963. is 
retired. He was interviewed by Frank 
Trejo in 1988 

M_Y "Nick " McDonald a Dallas police of- 
ficer in 1963, retired from the force in 
1980 and became a private investigator 
in Hot Springs. Ark. He is now retired. He 
was interviewed by Susan Rogers In 
1983 

Cecil J. Me Watters a Dallas Transit System 
bus driver in 1963. Is retired and lives tn 
Dallas. He was interviewed by .Mary C. 
Bounds in 1983. 

John Maguire a former member of the 
crew of PT- 109 and U S marshal for the 
Southern District of Florida in 1963. Is 
retired and living In Pome Vcdra. Fla He 
was interviewed by Ken Stephens in 
1988 

John Mctzlcr. superintendent of Arlington 
National Cemetery in 1963, retired in 
1972 and lives in Merritt Island. Fla He 
was interviewed by Ken Stephens in 
1988. 

Lt. Col. Paul C Miller, director of ceremo- 
nies and special events for the Military 
District of Washington in 1963. retired in 
1986 and lives m .Alexandria. Vs. He was 
Interviewed by Ken Stephens in 1988 

Joe Molina, credit manager at the Texas 
School Book Depository in 1963. retired 
this year after nearly 1 0 yean as an equal 
opportunity specialist in the ILS. Depart- 
ment of Labor. He lives in Carrollton He 
was interviewed by Ken Stephens in 
1988. (Related storv on Page 76.) 

Doris Nelson, a registered nurse at Parkland 
hospital in 1963. became director of the 
Parkland emergency room. Sbe died Oct. 
3. 1983 She was interviewed by Joann 
Schulte in 1983 

Gayle Newman and her husband. BIU, who 
were watching President Kennedy's mo- 
torcade in downtown Dallas, live and 
work in Mesquite, where they have an 
electrical contracting company Their 
comments are drawn from a WFAA-TV in- 
terview [ess than an hour after the shoot- 
ing and from an Interview by John Kirk- 
patrick in 1986. 

Larry O’Brien, an aide to President Ken- 
nedy in 1963. became postmaster gen- 
eral under President Johnson. He later 
became chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and then commissioner 
of the National Basketball Association 
Today he lives in New York and is work- 
ing on an oral history of his life. He was 
interviewed by Carl P Leubsdorf and Bill 
Deener in 1983 and tn* Ken Stephens in 
1988. 

Marguerite Oswald, mother of accused 
presidential assassin Lee Harvey Oswald, 
died Jan. 17, 1981 and was buried in 
Fort Worth's Rose Hill Cemetery next to 
her son. Her statements were taken from 
the Warren Commission report 

Marina Oswald (Porter), Let Harvey 
Oswald's wife In 1963. married Kenneth 
Porter and is now a homemaker in 
Rockwall County*. She was interviewed 
by Kent Biffie and Robin Stringfellow in 
1983 Some of her statements also were 
taken from the Warren Commission re- 
port. (Related story on Page 75 ) 

Ike Pappas a reporter for WNEW radio of 
New York in 1963. is president of Ike 
Pappas Network Productions, an inde- 
pendent news production company In 
Washington, D.C He was interviewed by 
Steve McGonigle in 1988 

Dr. Kenneth Pepper, a chaplain at Park- 
land hospital in 1963. is a -clinical [psy- 
chologist In Dallas. He **?* inreryiewed. 



by Helen Parmley in 1983 

George Perrault, i Navy petty officer sec- 
ond class in 1963 and a member of the 
honor guard that stood at President Ken- 
nedy's casket, retired from the Navy in 
1982 and now lives in Saline. Mich He is 
the resource manager for the Air Force 
ROTC program at the University of Michi- 
gan He was interviewed by Ken Stephens 
in 1988 

Dave Powers, an aide to President Kennedy 
in 1963. is curator of the JFK Library in 
Dorchester. Mass He was interviewed by 
Mark Nelson and Kathy Jackson in 1983 
and by Anne Reifenbcrg in 1 988 

Joan Pounds. » Washington. D.C., house- 
keeper in 1963. is retired and firing in 
Washington She was interviewed by 
Anne Reifenbcrg tn 1988. 

Grier RaggJo a Dallas lawyer in 1963. died 
April 10. 1988. He was interviewed by 
Steve McGonigle in 1 983- 

George Reedy, special assistant to Lyndon 
Johnson In 1963. is Neiman Professor of 
Journalism at Marquette University* in 
Milwaukee He was interviewed by Anne 
Reifenbcrg in 1 988 

Charles Roberts, j correspondent for 
\ewsweeh In 1963. left the magazine in 
1974 He retired in 1982 as director of 
information for the National Wildlife 
Federation and lives in Bethesda, Md. HI* 
statements were taken from an April 
1 966 interview on file at the JFK Library 

Gus Rose, a Dallas police detective in 1963. 
is chief deputy constable tn Garland He 
was interviewed by Susan Rogcn in 1983 
and by Steve McGonigle In 1 988. 

Jack Ruby the Dallas nightclub owner who 
shot and killed Lee Harvey Oswald, was 
convicted of Oswald's murder in March 
1964 and sentenced to death. The con- 
viction was overturned in 1966. Ruby- 
died at Parkland hospital Jan 3. 1967 
while awaiung retrial His statements 
were taken from the Warren Commission 
report. (Related story on Page 66.) 

Peter Soccu catering manager of the Hotel 
Texas in 1963, is retired and lives in Fort 
Worth. He was interviewed by Ed Timms 
in 1983. 

Pierre Salinger White House press secre- 
tary in 1963. is senior editor-Europe for 
.ABC News. His statements are drawn from 
an interview with Ken Stephens in 1988 
and a transcript of radio traffic between 
the plane on which members of the Cabi- 
net were riding and the White House Sit- 
uation Room on Nov. 22, 1963 The tran- 
script ta on file at the LBJ Library. (Re- 
lated story on Page 77.) 

Barefoot Sanders. Ui attorney in 1963. il 
a US. district judge in Dallas He was in- 
terviewed by Christ! Harlan In 1983 

The Rev. Louis A. Saunders, who was sec- 
retary for the Fort Worth Area Council of 
Churches in 1963, is retired and living in 
Dallas. He was Interviewed by Frank 
Trejo in 1988 

George Senator, a postcard salesman who 
was Jade Ruby's roommate in November 
1963. is retired and living tn Dallas His 
statements were taken from his testimony 
at Ruby’s murder trial in March 1964. 

Tazewell Shepard. President Kennedy's na- 
val aide in 1963. is retired and lives in 
the Washington. D C , area. He was inter- 
viewed by Frank Trejo in 1 988. 

Ed Simmons a sousaphonc player in the 
Marine Band In 1963. la still a member of 
the band and lives in Camp Springs. Md 
He was Interviewed by Ken Stephens in 
1988 

Forrest Sorrels, special agent in charge of 
the Dallas office of the U S Secret Service 
in 1963. is retired and living in Dallas. 
His statements were taken from the War- 
ren Commission report. 

John A. Spinuzzi. a law clerk for U S. Dis- 
trict Judge Sarah T Hughes in 1963, is a 
lawyer living in Denton. He was inter- 
viewed by Christ! Harlan in 1 983 

CoL James B. Swindal. pilot of Air Force 
One in. 1963. worked. as a presidential pin 
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lot until January 1965 He retired from 
the Air Force In January 1972 and now- 
lives in Cocoa Beach. Fla Notes he dic- 
tated on the events of Nov. 22. 1963. are 
part of the oral history collection at the 
LBJ Library in Austin. He was interviewed , 
by Ken Stephens in 1 988. 

James T. Tague, a car salesman in 1963, 
fives in Dallas, where he Is in the auto- 
mobile industry. He was Interviewed by 
Lennox Samuels in 1983- 
The Rev. John N. Thompson a priest at 
Holy Trinity Church in Dallas m 1963. 
died Sept 26. 1982. He left a written tes- 
timony, provided by Holy Trinity 
Church. 

The Rev. CD. Tlppa pastor at Beckley Hills 
Baptist Church In 1963. is a pastor at 
South Side Baptist Church in Irving He 
was interviewed by Frank Trejo in 1 988. 

Jack Valenti a Houston public relations 
man in 1963 became an aide to Presi- 
dent Johnson Today he is president of 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica in Washington. His statements were 
taken from an October 1969 interview 
filed at the LBJ Library and from a 1 988 
interview by Anne Reifenbcrg 
Roy Vaughn a Dallas patrol officer in 
1963. retired from the Police Depart- 
ment in 1980. Since 198* he has been 
police chief in Midlothian. He was inter- 
viewed by Steve McGonigle in 1988. 

Henry Wade Dallas County district attor- 
ney in 1963. retired in 1986 after 36 
years in office He is in private law prac- 
tice in Dallas He was interviewed by- 
Steve McGonigle m 1983 and 1988 
The Rev. Granville Walker pastor of Uni- 
versity Christian Church in Fort Worth in 
1963. is returd and lives In Fort Worth 
He was interviewed by Ed Timms in 1983 
and by Frank Trejo in 1 988. 

Breck Wall (real name Billy Ray Wilson), a 
Dallas entertainer and friend of Jack Ruby 
in 1963. is in hii 30th year of producing 
and starring in the revue Bottoms Up. He 
Uvea in Las Vegas. Nev He was inter- 
viewed by Steve McGonigle in 1 988. 

Carle E. Welch, mayor pro tern of Dillas in 
1963. is a Dallas insurance agent and 
owns The Welch Agenq* He was inter- 
viewed by Steve McGonigle in 1 988 
W.T. White, superintendent of the Dallas 
Independent School District m 1963. re- 
tired in 1968. White was Interviewed by- 
Keith Anderson in 1983 He died Nov. J. 

1987 

Wes Wise, a sportscaster for KRLD-TV in 
1963. served as mayor of Dallas from 
1971 to 1976 He now is a sales repre- 
sentative for Southwest Sanitary Co., a 
Dallas sanitation supply firm He was in- 
terviewed by Steve McGonigle in 1988 
Ralph Yarborough U.S. senator from 
Texas in 1963. is an Austin lawyer. He 
was interviewed by Sam Anlcscy in 1983 
and by Ken Stephens in 1 988 
Rufus Youngblood, a Secret Service agent 
assigned to Vice President Johnson in 
1963. is a semi-retired real estate sales- 
man In Savannah. Ga He was interviewed 
by Bill Deener in 1983 and by Frank 
Trejo in 1988 Some of his statements 
were taken from a December 1968 inter- 
view filed at the LBJ Library (Related 
story on Page 77.) 

Gerald Ziaser. a former member of the 
crew of PT-109 and a letter carrier in 
Naples. Fla . in 1963. is retired and living 
in Naples. He was interviewed by Ken 
Stephens in 1 988. 

Tony Zoppi. a nightclub columnist for The 
Dallas Morning Sews in 1963. is a pri- 
vate entertainment consultant in Dallas 
He was interviewed bv Steve McGonigle 
in 1988. 



Certain times tn this account were corro- 
borated or established with the assistance of 
outside manuscripts and documents includ- 
ing William Manchester's Death of a Presi 
dent and Jim Bishops The Day Ken nedv 
Was shot , . i\ , 
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SHADOWS 

DALLAS’ DARK JOURNEY 



An Essay 



S irs of all, you must realize that the pres* 
box is the Plymouth Rock lor all gallows 
humor as we know it today There is no 
subject sacred to the biting lash of the 
sports authors, not so much in their 
literary efforts but in their personal 
communication Believe me the pre» 
box wsu spewing sick humor around long before cable 
television 

And just as the wretches strive for toppers, also arc 
they dedicated to stoicism If a barb lodges under one’s 
skin one must never show it. One must be as the Spartan 
child who stoic a fox. hid it under his tunic and when it 
began gnawing on his flesh, never changed expression 
lest it would give away his crime. 

Those were the accepted press box mores in 
December J«» 3 when I ualkcd into a hospitality suite at 
the Lexington Hotel in Manhattan It was a sports trip, a 
gathering of All-America footballers and attending 
writers 

“Watch out. everybody!" yelled a man at the bar 
* Here s that guy from DaJJas! He’s probablv got a gun!” 
joker was an old newspaper pai from Georgia The 
accepted react. on would have been to crouch at the 
knees, slap the hip in a swift draw Instead, I got mad. 

W ell. not exactly mad. but I felt a quick surge of 
resentment toward my old friend. I felt mv ears turning 
crimson, could actually feci the heat The sense of dark 
humor had taken a leave of absence 1 was uoeriv 
defenseless and 1 didn’t like the feeling; l wanted to 
strike back but didn’t know how. I felt ashamed and vet I 
was angrvat myself for that feeling 

Now looking hack on those bewildering times. I 
realize that must have been the prevalent emotion that 
gripped the city in the immediate days after the 
assassination of President John F. Kennedy on that 
damned miserable Nov 22 Residents of Dallas, at least 
the overwhelming majority, were saddened bv the rifle 
shots, certainly, but dow n deep inside, we also were 
resentful as hell that it happened here. Perhaps civic 
loyalists have a difficult time admitting that even todav, 
but that’s the way it was. 

You see. this was new to the world Today, cities 
could handle it Today, people arc hardened to sudden 
changes of history. Wc are still shocked but the recovery 
time is far less. Forces go into immediate action and 
confusion is cut to a minimum, like grammar school 
pupils in a well-disciplined fire drill Back then, it was a 
stunner It wai like Joe Louis banging you on the chin 
and, even if you didn t lose consciousness, you felt 
powerless to move You could see and hear and smell, 
but you were maddeningly immobile 

Oh. proud Dallas historians might have you think the 
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city rallied around, that astute leaders mounted their 
charger* and quickly began positive moves 

Not from where I sat. there in the newsroom of an 
afternoon paper 

, it seemed to me that the brave resolute commanders 
— and even many of us enlisted men — jutted our 
stalwart jaws, sprang to the saddle and rode determinedly 
off in all directions. We wanted desperately to defend the 
fort hut wc didn’t know the drill We were the mother 
whose beloved son has been caught in the act of armed 
robhery What can you say? 

it was like menfolk at an o!d-timev country funeral 
Wonu n bu«ird themseh cs inside the house, answering 
tbr phone, slicing the baked ham. tending the mourners 
And the men gathered awkwardly in the yard, smoking, 
uncomfortable in starched collars and small talk. .And a 
lady would tall from the back porch asking someone to 
fetch bread from the grocery and a dozen men would 
lump for their cars. They wanted action, wanted 
movement. wanted to demonstrate by their energies that 
they could be of use. could contribute to easing the day. 

Thai’s the way 1 remember that assassination 
aftermath. Nobody wanted to sand around and talk about 
it everybody wanted to do something It wasn’t always 
the right thing Nobody was real sure of the route to the 
grocery store. 

Thu<e in the media were more fortunate than others. 
They stayed busy. Yet frequently they stepped out of 
character. I remember standing in the editor's office 
(watching the only television set on the floor), reporters 
sitting on the carpet, leaning against the wall when the 
announcer gave the definite news that the president 
Indeed was dead I heard a gasp and a male reporter was 
sobbing. I had never seen that before. 

Late the next night, those on the midnight watch 
heard fearful screams from somewhere down the 
corridors. I nderstand. the assassination brought nuts out 
of the woodwork like earthworms after a rain We had 
any newsroom visitors who shouted and threatened and 
had to be removed forcibly. So screams in the night were 
not exactly out of mode. 

Reporters scattered at high lope, each seeking the 
source. Finally it was traced. A veteran pressman was 
trapped on suits between floors The door he entered 
locked behind him. the door he sought was locked in 
front of him. So he screamed at the top of his voice, really 
terrified shrieks. A week earlier, he would never have 
done that. A week later, it w ould have embarrassed him 
to tears But now. when the door was opened to free him, 
he aid not a word, just walked off to his pressroom 
station. 

Mcrriman Smith, the senior White House 
correspondent, came to our office to write and file his 



assassination coverage for L’nitcd Press International. He 
i was a calm white-haired professional and it was mov 
impressive when he finished, boarded the elevator and 
raid, as the door closed. "Big D is Little D now ." 

Those who heard him resented it. mostly because wc 
feared that would be the international opinion, Yet some 
of us have long held the theory that .lack Ruhv’s shooting 
of Lee Harvey Oswald — more than the assassination — 

I was the absolute crusher for the Dallas image Ifwcmav 
call it that. 

On Sunday in Washington the riderless horse and the 
muffled drums (you would never, never forge: that drum 
heat ) were hearing the president’s coffin to the Capitol 
j And in the basement of the Dallas City Hall and police 
buildings. Ruby was showing Oswald in the left side with 
a .38-caliber Colt 

Were it not for Ruby > act. the assassination might net 
have been so damning for the city The town might have 
escaped as "a victim of circumstance. " like Buffalo. N Y 
w here William McKinley w ent dow n and the Washington 
depot where James Garfield was shot, mere happenstance 
locations that did not add to nor subtract from the 
happening itself 

But then the Ruby slaying pulled the plug. In the Citv 
Hall basemeni can vuu believe it' This became the Dallas 
black eye that no amount of brave cosmetics could 
I disguise And to compound it all. the mystery of Oswald 
died with him and the speculation kepi, and still keeps 
the subject dreadfully alive, 

I 1 remember an FBi agent, a friend of mine, coming to 
the newspaper office late Friday night of the 
assassination, to inspect all photographs shot bv our 
I lensmen that day. seeking any background face or 
j anything that might be a due as to Oswald’s motive. He 
cursed Oswald. looked over his shoulder and muttered 
confidentially. 

”1 wish they’d let us have him for a few hours,” he 
raid "We'd shoot his ass full of sodium pentothal and 
find out what’s going on ” 

Instead the question remains in history, like the hulk 
of the U.S.5. Arizona in ihc shallow waters of Pearl 
Harbor, oil still seeping to the surface, a subject to be 
brought down from the shelf and dusted and polished 
every decade or so. 

To Dallas old-timers, the tragedy has become like a 
birthmark on your child’s free The blemish is there but 
you have become accustomed to it so that it is no longer a 
constant heartache. Not until a stranger remarks about it, 
that Is. not until you drive past the old School Book 
Depository and sec tourists staring at the sixth-floor 
window and unstrapping their Kodaks. And you still feci, 
howev er faintly, that stir of resentment and you realize 
again that the day and its shadow w’iU never be forever 
erased from memory. 



We were the mother whose beloved son 
has been caught in the act of armed robbery. 
What can you say? 
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DALLAS 
ON TRIAL 

Accusations and self-doubts torment the city 

By Craig Flournoy 

•imff WWfrr o/The OtlU* Moran* Newt 
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n the name of God, what 
kind of dry have we 
become*" thundered the 
Rev William A Holmes 
two dan after the 
assassination of President 
Kennedy 

Holmes spoke from his pulpit at 
Northaven United Methodist Church, but 
the queries were not confined to church 
circles — nor to Dallas. 

Politicians and professors, lawyers and 
labor leaders, editors and commentators 
throughout the nation asked Was Dallas a 
"city of hate* In 1 963? Did a "climate of 
hate" influence an assassin to kill John F. 

Kennedy on Friday. Nov, 22? 

Some residents — a teacher, an oil 
company executive, the clergy — 
attempted to deal openly with these issues. 

Many were harassed, a few threatened 

Most Dallas leaden saw no need to ask 
such questions. "The only thing to do Ls 
pray — then roll up your sleeves." R.L Thornton Sr., a 
banker and former four-terra mayor, said the weekend 
after the assassination "Weil be back at work Monday. 
Weil be lined up and at it in just a day or so. Weil go 
ahead and build Dallas as we have in the past" 

Some of the city’s top leaden met in private a few days 
later to discuss wavs to improve Dallas' image Thornton 
advised them "Don’t do anything. Dallas hasn't done 
anything. Dallas is a great city and we have nothing to be 
ashamed of. Forget it and go about your business " 

Others spoke openly of the city’s pain and 
bewilderment 

"We arc a tormented town," Joseph M. Dealcy Sr., 
then president of Tbe Dallas Morning Xmas, said at the 
time .An editorial in the Dallas Times Herald slid Dallas 
was a "city undergoing the dark night of the soul." its 
citizens gripped "by an inexpressible feeling that all of 
us have contributed something to the atmosphere which 
has caused or allowed these acts to take place here." 

Initially Dallas and the country shared a mutual grief. 
But the national mood soon gave way to criticism of the 
city, criticism worsened by the telev ised slaying of Lee 
Harvey Oswald while under police guard less than 48 
hours after the Kennedy assassination. 

“An outrageous breach of police responsibility." said 
an editorial in The Sew York Times. "The Dallas 
authorities, abetted and encouraged by the newspaper. 

TV and radio press, trampled on ev ery principle of justice 
in their handling of Lee H Oswald. " 

"We got calls every night from people all over the 
worid chat would Just unload on you," recalled former 
Dallas police detective Gus Rose! "They'd tell you how 
much they hated Dallas, what a lousy job they thought we 
did and on and on . . . . You got to where you just tried to 
accept it. not to let it bother you (but) U could be demo- 
ralizing." 

Others in the communin' also were demoralized. 
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After the assassination. Dallas became the subject of national criticism. 



prompting an editorial three days after the assassination 
in Tbe Morning Sews. "Right now. there is an urgent 
need for the whole community to settle down to the busi- 
ness of normal living, to relieve its tensions and to banish 
any feelings of rancor and guilt." 

And in a communin’ that grew increasingly defensive, 
the mere prospect of criticism prompted harassment 

Bishop Robcn E. Goodrich, pastor of First United 
Methodist Church in 1963. recalled, "On Saturday, the 
day after the assassination, we received an anonymous 
phone call warning us not to say anything detrimental 
about Dallas in our Sunday service." 

"My (pastor) friends also were called." said Good- 
rich. who died In 1985. "The caller warned us that If we 
said anything against Dallas something would happen." 

Goodrich and other outspoken Methodist ministers 
were not deterred. 

Northaven United Methodist pastor Holmes titled his 
Sunday sermon "One Thing Worse Than This." He told 
his congregation: "President John Kennedy was killed 
two days ago in Dallas, and the one thing worse than this 
is that the citizens of Dallas should declare unto the 
world. We take no responsibility for the death of this 
man ' Yet, that already seems to be the slogan of our city 
and some of its officials. 

".And here is tbe hardest thing to say: There Is no city 
in the United States which in recent months and years has 
been more acquiescent toward its extremists than Dallas. 
Texas." 

On Tuesday, Nov. 26, portions of Holmes’ sermon 
were telecast on the CBS Evening Sews. Within minutes, 
the minister's home and the local network affiliate were 
inundated by telephoned threats. Within hours, police 
advised Holmes and his family to leave home because of a 
bomb threat. They stared away for a week. 

"We took our boys out of school and traveled every- 
where we went in a (police) squad car." said.Holmes, 



now 59 and senior minister at the National 
United Methodist Church-Metropolitan Me- 
morial in Washington. "I’ve never been in 
such trauma in my life." 

One section of Holmes' sermon that en- 
raged some local leaders was his assertion 
that “fourth-grade children in a North Dal- 
las public school clapped and cheered 
when their teacher told them of the assassi- 
nation of the president." 

Joanna Shields, an eighth-grade teacher 
at Lake Highlands Junior High School in 
1 963. recalled what she witnessed at her 
school. "Word was buzzing through the 
hallway at the class change. . Uwasa 
few (students) saying, Heyl Guess what? 
The president's been shot Yea!' " 

However. Mrs. Shields said. "There was 
no cheering when ( school officials ) an- 

nounced he was dead " 

The reaction to Holmes' sermon was so 
virulent that 1 5 Methodist ministers later 
issued a "call to scif-examinaiion" sup- 
porting him and asking ill people in Dallas to “acknowl- 
edge that we have tolerated and even fed the climate 
which gives encouragement to this kind of violence and 
distrust " 

The local newspapers ignored the Holmes Incident 
until after Tbe Sew York Times broke the story. 

"There was literally a news blackout in Dallas,” said 
Holmes. "By their very silence, the local media con- 
firmed the very thing they hoped to deny " 

Holmes was not the only person to experience recrim- 
ination. 

In December, a letter written by a Dallas teacher 
appeared in Time magazine. "The city of Dallas paved tbe 
way for the tragic event here." wrote Eleanor Cowan, a 
native of Dallas and then a fourth-grade teacher at R.L 
Thornton Elementary School "For several years, I have 
seen the seed of hate being planted by our newspapers 
and many of the leaden of Dallas. 

"Don’t let anyone fool you. Dallas is as responsible as 
anyone, if not through action, through apathy." 

W T. White, superintendent of the Dallas Independent 
School District from 1945 to 1968. suspended Mrs. 

Cowan indefinitely Four days later, after the Dallas chap- 
ter of the American Civil Liberties Union began an in 
quiry. White reinstated her. 

In retrospect. White said, critics should have been ig- 
nored. "Dallas was greatly maligned," said White, who 
died in 1987. "I very much resented chat attitude " 

A Dallas oil company executive wrote a critical appra- 
isal of the city for the March 24, 1 964, issue of Look 
magazine. Within a month after publication, be had re- 
signed his job. 

"1 think Dallas feels shame, not guilt," wrote John 
Martin Shea, then the senior vice president of American 
Petrofina of Texas. "Many people here are ashamed to 
have been caught acting like fools — as they had been 
doing for many months — at the moment when the na- 
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Ddli5 police guard the home of the Rev. William Holmes, who received threats after delivering a sermon critical of Dallas’ reaction to the assassination. 



non. and their president needed the best they could give 
in thought, action and coherent critidim.” 

Shea, who had lived in Dallas for seven years, did not 
exempt himself "None of us can claim to be blameless." 
wrote Shea, now 66 "When the hate-throwers came 
along, they (Dallas leaden) simply stood back and let the 
stones fly." 

The article generated a firestorm. The late Robert Cul- 
lum. then president of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
lashed out at Shea as one of the "gratuitous defectors and 
journalistic buzzards that are still circling our town.” 
Shea's family found Itself ostracized in subtle and not- 
so-subtle ways. One morning his wife and three children 
found a load of cement in the family swimming pool. 

Shea said his superiors in New York demanded that he 
get any future public statements cleared in advance. 

"This was censorship and totally new to me." be re- 
called. Believing that some Dallas leaders had applied 
pressure to have him silenced. Shea resigned 

He and his family moved to California, where be has 
had a successful career building and operating commer- 
cial and industrial properties Shea said he has never re- 
gretted writing the irtidc 

"1 had been quiet for so long that I couldn’t be any 
longer." he said "And I could have stayed by doing that. 
But to me. that’s backing down on the position 1 had 
taken. Living in that climate became just too much for 
me." 

The Cowan and 5bea incidents received national me- 
dia coverage. 

"Dallas got more bad images because of the way they 
responded (after the assassination) than from what had 
happened before," said the Rev. Wilfred Bailey, pastor of 
Casa View United Methodist Church since 1953 and one 
of Holmes’ staunchest defenders during the 1963 crisis 
"But that unwillingness to grant that mistakes had been 
made wasn't a stance that just came into being." 



In 1963. the South was a sea of social unrest punctu- 
ated by violence. 

In May. the forces of Birmingham. Ala.. Public Safety 
Commissioner Eugene "Bull" Connor unleashed dogs 
and turned fire hoses on civil rights demonstrators — 
many of them children 

in June, civil rights leader Medgar Even was murdered 
in the driveway of his home in Jackson. Miss. In Septem- 
ber. dynamite exploded in Birmingham's Sixteenth 5trcet 
Baptist Church, killing four black girls. 

And in the months before Kenneth 's arrival In Dallas, 
swastikas were painted on the fronts of stores owned by 
Jewish merchants, and protesters struck and spar on U.N. 
.Ambassador Adlxi Stevenson 

A confidential report by the Dallas police criminal in- 
telligence unit said the Ku Klux Klin, the John Birch So- 
ciety and several other "extremist and subversive 
groups" were active in Dallas 

"There were all kinds of rabid irresponsible things 
being said." recalled Bruce Pringle, a sociologist at 
Southern Methodist University from 1953 until he retired 
in 1985 "The atmosphere was very, very frightening — 
almost in a fascist sense." 

Several sate and national politicians were so con- 
cerned about the atmosphere in Dallas that they tried to 
persuade Kennedy to postpone his Texas trip, or at least 
bypass the city Mayor Earle Cabell asked residents to be 
on tbeir best behavior for the visit, however, and a Urge, 
enthusiastic crowd greeted Kennedy at Love Field. Peo- 
ple stood 1 2 deep along parts of the parade route to 
cheer the president's motorcade. 

But not all the greetings were friendly 
On the day* of the visit handbills appeared on the 
streets with pictures of Kennedy arranged in police mug 
shot fashion and underneath them the headline, "Wanted 



for Treason " 

A full-page advertisement headlined "Welcome Mr 
Kennedy to Dallas” appeared in the Nov. 22 edition of 
The Morning .Sews Framed by a bfack border, the ad 
posed 1 2 questions to Kennedy, including, "Why have 
you ordered or permitted your brother Bobby, the attor- 
ney general, to go soft on Communists, fellow-travelers 
and ultra-leftists in America, while permitting him to per- 
secute loyal Americans who criticize you. your adminis- 
tration and your leadership?* 

Three members of the local John Birch Society wrote 
the advertisement. It was paid for by three wealthy 
Dallas businessmen: oilman Nelson Bunker Hunt, 
investor H R “Bum” Bright and insurance executive 
Edgar Crlssey. 

Bright, w hose business dealings now include banking 
and the majority Interest in the Dallas Cowboys football 
team, said he has no regrets about paring for the ad- 
vertisement 

“There was a guy putting the thing together and he 
came to see me and 1 gave him some money." recalled 
Bright “I think 1 knew the tenor of it (the ad) . I contrib- 
uted to conservative and right-wing causes, always have 
and still do." 

In April 1964. U S. District Judge Sarah Hughes, who 
had sworn in Lyndon Johnson as president, told a group 
of Latin American newspaper editors "There was a cli- 
mate of hate in Dallas that was not evident in any other 
place I definitely think that the feeling in Dallas contrib- 
uted to the fact that Oswald would do this deed here 
rather than in some other dty ." 

Judge Hughes was one of the first to make the accusa- 
tion She would not be the last. 

That same year. San Francisco lawyer Melvin Belli — 
who defended Oswald's killer — reached the same con- 
clusion in his book Dallas Justice The Real Story of Jack 
Ruby and bis Trial Belli argued that "a climate of ha- 
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tred" in Dallas "was directly responsible 
lor the assassination there of President Ken- 
nedy." 

William Manchester in his 1 96 7 ac- 
count of the assassination. The Death of a 
President, depicts Dallas as a terminal pa- 
tient in whom a ‘cancer had grown 
malignant " Dallas. Manchester wrote, had 
a stridency a disease of the spirit , a shrill, 
hysterical note suggestive of a deeply trou- 
bled societv " 

The Warren Commission, however, 
lound no evidence that a climate of hate 
or right-* mg extremum which may have 
existed in the dn of Dallas had any con- 
nection with Oswald's actions on Nov. 22. 

1963 " 

There were many reasons Dallas was 
blamed for contributing to Kennedy's 
death, according to James W Clarke, a po- 
litical science professor at the University of 
Arizona and author of the comprehensive 
study American .Assassins The Darker 
side of Politics "Kennedy svmboliaed something about 
Eastern intellectual values." he said. "Lyndon Johnson, 
on the other hand, was looked at as sort of the polar 
extreme at the other end of the continuum in terms of 
what people have called style and grace and intellectual- 
Iry. 

"And it was such a shock and such a disappointment 
that there had to be some place to direct the frustration 
and hostility that people felt ai that time. So Dallas was a 
good target and it became a symbol " 

The political climate in Dallas had no direct effect on 
Oswald, according to Clarke. He noted, for example. 
Oswald’s admission to his wife, Marina, that in Dallas ear- 
lier In 1963 he had attempted to assassinate Gen. Edwin 
Walker, a right-wing activist. 

Events since 1963. Clarke said, have made it increas- 
ingly difficult to argue that geography played a role in 
Kennedy’s death in 1968 the Rev. Martin Luther King 
was assassinated in Memphis. Tcnn., and Sen Robert Ken- 
nedy was murdered in Los Angeles. There have been at- 
tempted assassinations of Gov George Wallace (In Lau- 
rel. Md . In 1972). President Gerald Ford (in Sacramento, 
Calif . and San Francisco in 1975) and President Ronald 
Reagan (in Washington, D.C., in 1981). 

■ 

Only a handful of critics ever labeled Dallas a "city of 
hate 

Civic leaders In 1963 rejected the idea. "If you look a: 
any of our other cities dispassionately, we have less hate 
here than in most other communities." said Erik Jonsson, 
then president of the Dallas Citizens Council, a powerful 
group of business executives that dominated city politics 
from the 1930s through the early 1970s. 

“It wasn't a city of hate," recalled Alex Bicklcy. a 
power broker for more than two decades as city attorney 
and Citizens Council executive director. "Why should 
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On the day of President Kennedy's visit, leaflets bearing his picture were 
circulated anonymously on the streets of Dallas. 



we hate anybody? We weren’t looking for anything from 
anybody. It was a year after the assassination before we 
took our first federal dollar." 

Others said Dallas differed from other cities in its apa- 
thy toward extremism, intolerance of diversity and con- 
cern for its image. The day after the assassination. Allan 
Mtley. then a top official of the local AFt-CIO chapter, 
said. "There are powerful leaders who have encouraged 
or condoned or at best remained silent while the preach- 
ment of hate helped condition a citizenry to support the 
most reactionary son of political philosophy. Dallas has 
become the mccca for political and social extremists " 

Matey, now in private business in Dallas, said the city 
was not unique in having extremists "But usually they 
don't get away with running amok." he recalled. "They 
were gening away with it here.” 

Stanley Marcus, then president of Nciman Marcus, was 
so troubled that he took out a newspaper advenisemeni 
on the first dav of 1 964 titled, •'What’s right with Dal- 
las?" 

'Thl« community has suffered from a spirit of abso- 
lutism' in recent yean." the ad said "Dallas should for- 
get about its ‘civic image' as such. Let’s have more 'fair 
play' for legitimate differences of opinion, less cover-up 
for our obvious deficiencies, less boasting about our at- 
tainments. more moral indignation by all of us when we 
see human rights imposed upon." 

Some residents found Dallas so stifling that they left. 
One of those was Myra Cohn Livingston, now a 62-year- 
old educator and poet who has published more than 50 
books. Mrs. Livingston, her husband. Richard, and their 
three children left Dallas, their home of 1 2 years, in Aug- 
ust 1964 and moved to Los .Angeles. She said it was not an 
easy decision. 

"We loved it in Dallas," Mis. Livingston recalled. "It 
was not easy to leave Dallas, but we did not see a future 



in a city that was so bigoted and preju 
diced. I think to call Dallas a 'city of hate' 
is unfair. But there was a bad political cli- 
mate there. We felt there were place? 
where both points of view could be repre- 
sented.'* 

Others say they felt a sense of freedom 
when they arrived in Dallas. One was 
Douglas Jackson an urban specialist w ho 
moved to Dallas in 1954 after having lived 
in Arlanta. Chicago and Boston 

“1 felt like when l came ro Dallas that l 
had really been liberated in comparison 
with Atlanta. ' says Jackson, who taught at 
SMU's Perkins School of Theology for more 
than 30 years before retiring. "And Dallas 
was a whole lot better than a dry like Chi- 
cago Dallas has never had am great ( num- 
ber of) lyhchings. It’s not had any genuine 
race riots." 

Civic leaders often have cited the rela- 
tive absence of racial violence in Dallas as 
evidence of the city's progressivism. Black 
leaders say that can be misleading 

"Dallas wasn't like some place In Mississippi where 
the racism was right up front." said the Rev Zan Holmes, 
an associate professor of preaching at Perkins today and a 
political activist and pastor in 1963 "But Dallas was rac- 
ist. prejudiced and a very segregated city. 

"What blacks resented most about Dallas was that 
leaders tried to exempt it. saying conditions were OK, 
that blacks here are happy. Actually, discontent and anger 
were widespread. " 

Today, people as disparate as the Rev. Holmes and 
former Mayor A. Starke Tavior agree that many people in 
Dallas in 1963 were guilty not of hating, but of being 
silent in the face of the hatred expressed by a few 

"Maybe 1. as an individual, was a little bit too non- 
chalant and too little concerned," Taylor recalled. "The 
solid citizens were not as vocal, were not heard like the 
vocal Ear-right-wingers. People were just going about 
their business. They were silent and they really weren’t 
heard." 

Holmes, whose 1963 sermon shattered the silence, 
said. "Dallas was never simply a ‘city of hate.’ Dallas was 
a place where hate dropped from the lips of some people 
who got a lot of publicity and very little discussion and 
dialogue. But to whatever extent hate at a certain time 
had influence in the dry. it was not because Dallas was a 
city of hate but because Dallas was a dry of people tend- 
ing to their own private agendas and not wanting to chal- 
lenge the extremists who alleged to be speaking for Dal- 
las. 

"We were more a dry of silence than we were of 
hate." 

His article, written for The News’ 1983 special re- 
port on the Kennedy assassination, was updated in 
1988. 
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Dallas in 1988: A dty grappling with many critical Issues, but none related to the death of Kennedy. 
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or the past three months I have been 
able to see it coming the beginning of a 
flood of writers, reporters, 
photographers and all kinds of 
electronic-media journalists from 
America and other parts of the world 
zooming in on Dallas on the occasion of 
the 25th anniversary of the assassination of President John 
F Kennedy Immediately after that event 1 was anxious to 
talk about it, but as the yean have passed, I find myself 
less eager to discuss the subject and even hostile at times 
to those new -generation reporters who fee! confident of 
their ability* to dig out the real story that their 
predecessors missed. 

Thus. I find it refreshing to be writing about it injtead 
of talking about it 1 presume that there is a lingering 
suspicion that the real assassin was never identified and 



that vows of silence possibly organized by the local 
population will eventually crack apart, revealing hitherto 
undisclosed clues. Europeans never bought the idea that 
the murder was the work of a loner rather than of a 
conspiracy involving multinational agents 
The question most frequently posed to me by 
journalists is. "Has Dallas changed since Nov. 22. 1963?” 
My reply usually is. "Why should it have changed’" or. 
"Even- city changes in 25 years, for change is the most 
constant factor in life " What they really mean is, "Did 
the assassination force noticeable changes in Dallas 
institutions and on the populace as a whole?” 

Visitors, as well as l large portion of the population, 
fail to understand that Dallas is very conservative 
politically and that it has been so for a good number of 
yean. In the 1920s. one did not have to be a Republican 
to be conservative in Dallas One simply voted the 
Democratic ticket, for in this pan of America the 



I Democratic Party was conservative Dallas County elected 
Hatton Sumners to Congress from 1 9 1 3 to 1 9-T creating 
a senioritv that earned him the chairmanship of the House 
Judiciary Committee 

With the Depression and the election of Franklin 
Roosevelt to the presidency Dallasites had their first 
exposure to a more liberal political philosophy . and they 
didn't like it. Other sections of the state with larger 
numbers of blue-collar workers supponed Roosevelt with 
enthusiasm but not Dallas This observation is made not 
in criticism but rather in recognition of the historical 
attitude of the dry and the county 

In the second and third decades of the century, the 
economy of Dallas was based on agriculture cotton in 
particular, with its attendant businesses such as ginning, 
warehousing, compressing and shipping Ciule ranching 
ranked as a poor second Dallas became a center for the 
insurance industry and for w holesale and retail 
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distribution. Unionism was discouraged and Dallas, in 
fact, proudly proclaimed itself an "open shop" city. 
When oil roared in during the ’30s, its producers, for the 
roost pan. became rich conservatives 

The economic makeup of the city either attracted a 
conservative press or encouraged one. The Dallas 
Morning Stus became ultra -conservative under the 
publishing direction of Ted Dcaley. The Dallas Times 
Herald maintained a moderately conservative stance and 
the only liberal sheet in town, the Dallas Dispatch, 
struggled for yean and finally died in 1942 for lack of 
both reader and advertising support. 

Lyndon Johnson was never popular in Dallas; he was a 
new breed of politician that the Dallas business 
leadership didn’t care for Johnson was regarded as a 
liberal, one who advocated social change, a philosophy 
for which the conservative leadership of Dallas was not 
ready It could not see beyond its own range of self- 
interest. and it refused to enhance its vision by using a 
magnifying glass to enlarge its ability to look into the 
future. When Kennedy came to Texas to campaign, he 
was rejected by the Dallas establishment because of his 
advocacy of social change This was a much stronger 
negative than the fact that be was a Catholic The upper- 
middle-class social structure was prosperous and happy 
with the sums quo. and it didn’t like Kennedy, whom it 
regarded as a threat to its well-being. It was doing well, 
and it didn't want change. 

Conservative os the business leadership was. it was 
nuddfeof-the-road in its attitudes as compared to a small 
group of articulate far-righters It was the far-right lunatic 
fringe that paid for the anti-Kennedy advertisement that 
appeared In The Dallas Morning News on Nov. 22. the 
day of Kennedy's visit, and who circulated the "Wanted 
for Treason" handbills 

The failure of the middle-of-the-road conservative 
majority was that it hadn’t acted in protest at an earlier 
date — not |ust a day or two prior to the president’s visit, 
but months before when a state of absolution reigned 
supreme In the city That was when rhe leaden should 
have acted, but didn’t. Leadership in Dallas did not lead; 
it did not rise to the challenge 

The vice president had called me from Washington to 
announce that President Kennedy had decided to make a 
trip to Texas Johnson warned me to raise money for a 
proper reception and entertainment for the president. 
After the raucous and rude treatment given to Adlai 
Stevenson the previous month, 1 feared that Kennedy 
might be subjected to similar embarrassment, so l urged 
Johnson to discourage him from coming to Dallas 

Johnson s reply was cun "What you think and what I 
think isn’t wonh a damn Kennedy has decided that he is 
coming. Now go out and raise the money!" As a dutiful 
foot soldier. I complied with his directions. Although I 



feared inhospitable demonstrations, at no time did I 
conceive that the president might be physically atocked. 



The international community that had become used to 
assassinations and terrorism shuddered and agonized over 
Kennedy's death. National and world opinion turned 
against Dallas, which some writers labeled as "the city of 
hate " A world that had accepted the horrors of the 
Holocaust with placidity bum out indignantly against 
Dallas, threatening boycott and retaliation. The Dallas 
citizenship was mortified, the political minority that had 
supported Kennedy was grief-stricken, the leadership was 
numb and indecisive in trying to formulate a plan of 
action to re-establish the dignity and position of the city. 
Countless meetings were held that resulted in few 
decisions of importance. The one good conclusion was to 
refuse the suggestion that the city should employ a public 
relations firm to try to repair the damaged reputation of 
Dallas. 

What bad gone wrong? A large portion of the local 
citizenship resented the charges that were being leveled 
at Dallas "This could have happened anywhere Dallas 
should not be blamed for the act of a single assassin or 
even of a group of killers." Thar sense of resentment still 
exists and is probably responsible, in pan, for the lack of 
local financial support for the long-delayed Kennedy 
exhibit. 

Dallas had no tradition of pluralism: it was pretty 
much a mind-set community that did not welcome 
differences in opinion. In this regard it differed from such 
cities as conservative Boston, integrated Atlanta or liberal 
Portland. Ore. 

Though the leadership was justified, in my opinion, 
for rejecting the broad charges made against the city, the 
more moderate forces in the religious, educational and 
business leadership of the community had been reluctant 
to vigorously protest the activities of the tax right, thus, in 
a way. giving unction to their acts of extremism This 
group failed to sand up for free expression, it billed to 
vigorously oppose the spirit of absolutism that dominated 
the city for a half-dozen years. 

What happened as a result ? Did the world boycott 
Dallas? Did new business organizations refuse to move to 
the city? Did individuals carry out threats that they 
wouldn't come to Dallas to live? The growth records of 
the succeeding years suggest that the answer is a 
resounding "no" to all of these questions. 

Dallas has had an unprecedented physical and 
financial growth in the past two decades. Its economy is 
now crippled but not as a result of the assassination. A 
few changes for the better have occurred. Pluralism, the 
accepance of differences in opinions has gained 
respectability, encouraged, no doubt, by the dramatic 



changes in direction that occurred in this newspaper, 
which. In the intervening years, has shifted from the far 
right in its editorial direction to a middle-of-the-road type 
of conservatism. 

The fact that Dallas public opinion has become more 
bur and tolerant than previously can be attributed to the 
deliberate effort of The Sews to present deeper and more 
diverse news coverage and a balanced set of opinions on 
controversial subjects. Part of this change must also be 
credited to the thousands of immigrants from other states 
who have made Dallas their home They represent the 
spectra of opinions, and they have helped water down the 
prior extremism. 

In the ’40s and '50s the dry' had been under the strong 
influence of the Dallas Citizens Coundl. a group of 
business leaders who exercised a beneficent influence 
over political, educational and cultural affairs. It wasn't 
very' democratic, but it was very effective In steering the 
activities of the diy toward growth and national 
Importance It became one of the casualties of the post- 
assassination period. The "Oligarchy," a tag hung on it by 
the press, felt obliged to modify its leadership in 
response to the implied criticism of its active role. The 
organization continues to operate but with considerably 
less vigor and sense of purpose 

Where do uv go from here? Dallas has a long way to 
go to solve its problems of Balkanization, to provide for 
racial and minority inequities, to demonstrate a 
determination to act instead of talk about its 
transportation crisis. However, none of these critical 
issues are related to the death of Kennedy. These are 
problems that we as citizens have refused to give the 
priority they require There may be some who think we 
can continue to ignore them and that they wiJ / go away, 
but that 5 not how great cities are built 

We did not listen to Kennedy’s goals while he was 
alive-, we don’t remember them now The assassination 
did not lead, as many had hoped, to the transformation of 
Dallas to a dty of brotherly love. There Is little evidence 
to prove that Diilasites are more or less humane, more or 
less interested in the welfare of their fellow citizens. 

They preach democracy’ to the world but resent 
democracy in action when some of the elected minority- 
leaders use shrill and abrasive techniques to register their 
opinions. The courts have been more responsible than the 
electorate in making the city and its institutions practice 
democratic procedures, leading to the inevitable 
conclusion that it takes more than an assassination to 
change the course of human nature 

Stanley Marcus is chairman emeritus ofSeunan 
Marcus and a marketing consultant. Marcus, whose 
father, aunt and uncle founded S’eiman Marcus in 
190 7, has been in the retailing business for more than 
60 years. 



We did not listen 

to Kennedy’s goals while he was alive; 
we don’t remember them now. 

The assassination did not lead, 
as many had hoped, 
to the transformation of Dallas 
to a city of brotherly love. 
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Oswald with his wife, Marina, and daughter. June, in the Soviet Union, to which the young ex-Marine moved in late 1959. 



LEE HARVEY 
OSWALD 



A 



young reporter, Priscilla 
Johnson of the North 
American Newspaper 
Alliance, entered the 
American Embassy in 
Moscow on the afternoon of Nov 16. 1959. 

The embassy was where journalists picked 
up their mail 

As Ms Johnson walked through the embassy, she was 
approached by John McVickar, a senior consular officer. 
“There is an American staying in your hotel who savs he 
warns to defect," said the gruff- voiced McVickar. “He 
say's he won’t talk to any of us. But matte he will talk to 
you because you arc a woman." 

Ms. Johnson knew full well that at the time, ties 
between the United States and the Soviet Union were 
mired in a crucial, tender state 

She also was aware that the rare defector could mutate 
into s high-profile pawn, someone who could be 
manipulated by either country. She quickly returned to 
her hotel, a spartan outpost for foreigners called Tnc 
Hotel Metropole 



A life without an anchor 



By Bill Minutaglio 

stuff »w/«r (/iv Uathu Morning New 



She went directly to the second floor, where she had 
been told the defector was staying. 

Ms. Johnson knocked on a door. It opened a crack. Lee 
Harvey- Oswald stared back at her. 



Oswald kept his foot firmly planted in the doorway, 
blocking her view and her possible entry into his room. 
Reticent. Oswald agreed to visit Ms. Johnson later that 
evening 

She spent four hours talking to the man who four years 
later would be charged with killing President John F * 
Kennedy The man who, in mm, would be shot and killed 
almost 48 hours after Kennedy’s death. A man whose 



young life was already a hazy swirl of 
ambiguity, ambition and tumbled 
philosophies 

At 9 p.m.. Oswald arrived at Ms 
Johnson's third-floor residence She made 
strong Russian tea on an electric hot plate 
and poured the beverage into green 
ceramic mugs. They talked until 1 a m. 

This is her account of the meeting: 

“I am here because 1 am a Marxist," Oswald told Ms 
Johnson “For the last two years. I have been wanting to 
do this one thing. . . I spent two years preparing to 
come here." 

Ms. Johnson, who had earned a master’s degree In Rus- 
sian studies at Harvard University, readily grasped that 
Oswald was unusual. Ideological defections to the Soviet 
Union were rare through the 1950s. 

She also sensed that Oswald, who had just turned 20, 
was quite lonely. He seemed so colleglatc-looking in his 
dark, gray flannel suit, V-neck sweater vest and a white 
shin with a red tie. 

Finally, she ascertained that Oswald's mother figured 
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very prominently in his life. She could tell by the way 
Oswald s voice hardened and grew cold when he men- 
tioned her. 

' 'What does your mother do?” asked Ms. Johnson. 

"She is a victim of capitalist society.” Oswald dryly 
replied, his voice dropping a little bit. 

Ms. Johnson asked Oswald where he first heard of 
communism. Oswald said that be grew interested after an 
old woman on a New York street comer handed him liter- 
ature about Julius and Ethel Rosenberg — the U5. citi- 
zens executed after a guilty verdict of conspiracy to com- 
mit wartime espionage There were other stages in his 
interest: 

“At the age of 1 5. after watching the way workers are 
treated in New York, and Negroes in the South, I was 
looking for a key to my environment. Then I discovered 
socialist literature." Oswald said 

Being a citizen of the United Sates. "I would become 
cither a worker exploited for capitalist profit, or an ex- 
ploiter Or. since there are many in this category, I’d be 
one of the unemployed. " 

Ms. Johnson looked intently at Oswald. She saw a 
pleisant-faced young man captivated by Marxist catch 
phrases and obsessed with ideology — but not thor- 
oughly understanding of it. A seemingly harmless young- 
ster who had once served in the Marine Corps. A not fully 
mature man who dearly thought of himself as a loner 
with an idealistic mission. 

"I want to give the people of the United States some- 
thing to think about,” she remembered Oswald saying. 

Two days after Oswald left Ms Johnson's room, she 
teamed chat he had disappeared. She had hoped to say in 
touch with him. to it least know where he was headed in 
the Soviet Union 

"! admired his tenacity He wanted to become a 
(Soviet) citizen and he warned to work there. I thought 
they would send him to a provincial dty where there 
were no foreigners and he would be cut off." says Ms. 
Johnson, who now fives and writes in Massachusetts 

She sns she doubted that this "victim of ignorance” 

— someone who desperately seemed to believe that the 
defection of a former Marine would be a heralded politi- 
cal protest — really even knew what it meant to be "a 
worker " 

She thought that he was. perhaps, a perfect product of 
confused. Cold War times A man still fathoming and sort- 
ing giant political options. Someone inexorably drawn to 
questions that he felt were beyond the ken of less-driven 
people. 

"I didn't realize how angry he was.” says Ms. Johnson. 
"He was raying, ’I just turn thumbs down on everything, 
on it ail.” ** 

later, she would come to believe that Oswald was 
someone seeking truth in life, someone who wanted an- 



swers to vexing questions of inhumanity, injustice, civil 
rights and freedom. 

And only later would she fully appreciate how 
Oswald's goals, and personality, were driven by his early, 
unstable and itinerant existence 

By the time be arrived in the Soviet Union in late 1 959 

— still just a teen-ager — Oswald's life had been a series 
of constantly shifting scenarios with few firm friends, few 
hard-and-fast personal building blocks. 

He was bora at the Old French Hospital in New Or- 
leans on Oct. 18. 1939- Two months earlier, his father — 
Robert E. Lee Oswald, named after the Civil War general 

— died of a heart attack. 

His mother, also born in New Orleans, took tight con- 
trol of the family. For a good deal of Oswald’s life, his 
mother would remain one of the few fixed, predictable 
elements of his existence. 

He constantly relocated to different homes In New Or- 
leans and even spent time in a children's home while his 
mother struggled to work. He moved with his mother and 
her new husband to Fort Worth in the mid- 1940s. 

The family was splintered by divorce, and Marguerite 
Oswald moved yet again, this time to a smaller house also 
in Fort Worth. By the age of 10. Lee had already attended 
six schools 

In 1952. Lee and his mother moved to New York to 
join Lee's older brother who was stationed there with the 
Coast Guard. In the next two years there were two a pan- 
roc ms and two schools, which Oswald rarely attended. 
There were brushes with truant officers, a detention 
home and a psychiatrist who said Lee was an intelligent 
boy who led a "vivid fantasy life " 

Lee and his mother went back to New Orleans in 1954. 
And if there was another constant in Oswald's life, aside 
from his mother and his fascination with Marxism, it 
would be Lee's artnetion to New Orleans. 

He spent a total of seven years there, longer thin any- 
where else be would live. There was a network of cous- 
ins. aunts and uncles there, but far beyond the familial 
bonds the periods he spent in that complex city had been 

— and would be — filled with pivotal personal 
moments. 

New Orleans was where the teen-age Oswald 
extensively nurtured, through hours at the library, his 
early, budding Interest in political philosophies. Later it 
was where he embarked on his arduous journey to his 
new home in the Soviet Union. It also was where he 
began to read extensively about John F. Kennedy 

.And in New Orleans Oswald took his political beliefs 
to confironational public arenas — a step oo which he 
embarked only a few weeks before Kennedy's November 
1963 visit to Dallas. 

But first, there were many more moves: from New Or- 
leans, the fkraily went back to Fori Worth in the summer 



of 1956. That fall, Lee enlisted In the Marines. He saw 
Japan and the Philippines, studied Russian and wrestled 
with plans to defect 

In September 1 959. he arranged to be discharged to 
are for his mother. A month later he did defect, begin- 
ning his trek to the Soviet Union by boarding a Europe- 
bound freighter in New Orleans. 

He spent time as a factory worker In Minsk, where he 
met and married a young woman named Marina. But in 
mid-1962. disillusioned by the bureaucracy, unfulfilled 
ideals and even the harsh weather, Oswald arranged to 
return to the United States with his wife and child. 

His mother was In Fort Worth and Oswald came to 
Texas. But it was not long before he returned to New 
Orleans. There he became convinced that he was a man of 
social action. A man who could bring about change in the 
United Sates 

■ 

It was the spring of 1963. and Ruth Paine of Irving 
found her life tightly bound with the activities of the 
young Oswald family 

Now. Lee Oswald was on the move again, this time 
preparing to leave for New Orleans Mrs Paine, good- 
natured and a Quaker, agreed to support the young wife 
and baby be would temporarily leave behind in Dallas. 

Mrs. Paine had met the Oswalds at a party in Dallas in 
February 1963- Generous to a fault — and interested in 
learning Russian — Mrs Paine quickly grew close to Ma- 
rina. wbo. through Lee’s influence, had learned little Eng- 
lish 

In the very small Russian community in Dallas, other 
people were also drawn to the pleasant, waif-llkc, 2 1 • 
year-old Marina. But "that community didn't warn to do 
anything with Oswald himself. The help came purely to 
Marina ." remembers lip Mamantov, then a geologist for 
Sun Oil. 

Apparently, even among people he might have as- 
sumed would become close friends. Oswald was not eas- 
ily accepted. To some he simply seemed cold, brusque 
and somewhat aloof. 

Now Lee wanted to leave, perhaps to retreat to a se- 
cure place: "He was looking for work, and he had been 
born there. " Mrs. Paine says of Oswald's decision to once 
more reside in New Orleans. 

Mrs. Paine sensed that there might be some problems 
between Lee and the pregnant Marina, but she remained 
convinced that Oswald really was a devoted family man 

“I think be did care. 1 think Marina and the children 
were the most important things in his life," says Mrs 
Paine. 

After two weeks by himself in New Orleans. Oswald 
called Marina, who was living with Mn. Paine in Irving. 

He had found a job as a maintenance man at a coffee 
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company 

Marina was ecstatic "Papa nas iubei — Papa loves 
us. " she shouted to June, their child. 

The neat day May 10 1963. Mo Paine was driving 
her station wagon — with the expectant Marina and the 
Oswald baby — to New Orleans 

"1 knew their place had to be modest I knew they 
didn’t have much money.” says Mrs. Paine. At the apart- 
ment Lee had rented on Magazine Street, it was obvious 
the Oswalds were short of funds 

It also quickly became apparent that there were se- 
rious frustrations eating away at the couple "1 was un- 
comfortable They did start to bicker and argue.” remem- 
bers Mrs. Paine 

There weir other frustrations, painful humiliations, 
for the sensimr Oswald during his five-month stay in 
New Orleans from the spring into the fall of 1963 
In August Oswald strolled into a general merchandise 
store just off Canal, near the French Quarter. The store 
was ailed Casa Roca The manager, a Cuban named Car- 
los Bringuier. was a leader in the anti-Castro exile com- 
munity. 

As Oswald looked at shirts. Bringuier continued his 
conversation with two other people in the store. "We 
were talking about Cuba and he started looking around. 

He gave the impression that be was interested and caught 
up In the conversation.” savs Bringuier “Then he offered 
his services to roc to train Cubans to fight Castro " 

The firs: thought that flashed in Bringuier's mind was 
that Oswald was an infiltrator — either a communist or 
someone from the federal government. 

The paranoid spy-vs.-spv mentality of the era was a 
firm reality The l'-2 incident, the Bay of Pigs fiasco and 
the Cuban missile crisis had catapulted already festering 
fears to new levels. 

Bringuier didn’t trust the stranger But Oswald stayed 
for 45 minutes, convincing Bringuier of his sincerity. “He 
appeared to be very friendly and very cooperative He 
said he knew how to demolish bridges,” says Bringuier 
The next dav. Oswald returned to the store and 
dropped off his .Marine guidebook. Three days later a 
friend of Bringuier’s stepped off a bus on Canal 5treet — 
and saw Oswald picketing and handing out pro-Castro lit- 
erature 

The friend. Celso Hernandez, ran to Bringuier’s store, 
and the two ran back to Canal. "When he saw me, he kind 
of grinned and smiled. He offered to shake hands." says 
Bringuier. Oswald remained calm and passive — even 
though a crowd was gathering and some people were 
shouting "Go to Russia!” ’Go to Cuba!" and "Kill him!” 
Hernandez grabbed Oswald s leaflets and tossed them 
in the air Bringuier took off his glasses and approached 
Oswald ready to strike him Oswald looked at Bringuier. , 
dropped his arms and said: "OK, Carlos, If you want to hit ! 
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me, then hit me." 

The police arrived. The crowd dispersed and Oswald 
and the two Cubans were taken to |ail. 

New Orleans police Lt. Francis Manello was waiting 
for Oswald MarteUo was working the intelligence beat, 
and he thought Oswald’s shadowy life was worth check- 
ing into: "Had I not been in intelligence, I would not 
have known him from one piece of spaghetti and an- 
other" 

Marteilo's mission during his interrogation of Oswald 
was "to also make a determination if he was going to 
cause trouble.” 

The session quickly became a cat-and-mouse affair. 
Oswald was cool, almost friendly He had on a casual 
summer shin. The conversation was carefully breezy. 

"It was a game 1 played mine and he played bis." says 
Manello, comparing his meeting with Oswald to a class in 
logic. "I guess be won the first round. I didn’t get any- 
thing.*’ 

But near the end of their encounter, the men were 
dipping into bigger poiitial issues and ideas. "If you 
don't like Ameria. where would you hold your loyalty'?" 
Mirtello remembers asking. 

"At the foot of democracy," Oswald said 

Carlos Bringuier trails that on the day of his trial 
Oswald walked into the Southern courtroom and settled 
on the side where blacks sat. For his role in disturbing the 
peace on Canal Street, Oswald was given a » 10 fine 

A few days later. Bringuier and the other anti-Castro 
Cubans decided to infiltrate Oswald's world. The fliers 
that Oswald had handed out listed his address on Maga- 
zine 5trcet 

Carlo* Qulroga, an engineer fluent in English, was 
picked to be the mole He knocked on the door of 
Oswald’s modest place "I'm interested in your organiza- 
tion,” said Qulroga. referring to the "Pair Play for Cuba" 
group Oswald was promoting 

Oswald, in a T-shia. sat with Quiroga on the porch 
The men talked for 45 minutes. Quiroga was shocked 
when a small child, June, came out and spoke Russian to 
her father Oswald gave Quiroga a booklet and an applia- 
tion form. Oswald talked in depth, convincingly, about 
his version of Marxism 

"That impressed me the most was the way he talked 
about his ideas." said Quiroga. "I was also inclined to 
think that he was a loner." After Quiroga left be informed 
the police of his meeting with Oswald 

Meanwhile, the loal news media were beginning to 
take an interest in the unsettled relationship between the 
Cubans and Oswald — and a radio station set up a debate 
program. Oswald and Bringuier were invited 

Just before the taping. Bringuier decided to approach 
Oswald "No matter that w*e have disagreements and that 
you think something and I think something else." said 




Bnnguier. "Any time you change your mind you are free 
to become my friend and I will help you any wav I car..’ 

Oswald, cool and a bit cynical, turned to Bringuier ”1 
know that 1 am on the right side." 

A few weeks later Oswald moved back to Dallas In 
between he made a fruitless trip to Mexico, hoping to 
convince the Cuban Embassy there to allow him into 
Cuba 

Oswald carried along his family’s problems. Marina 
lived with Mrs. Paine in Irv ing. Lee settled into a fur- 
nished room in Oak Cliff and took a job at the Texas 
School Book Depository 

New Orleans had not beer, as fulfilling as hr expected 
His last extended stay there had been filled with personal 
attacks, paranoia and 3 stumbling poiitial agenda. 

Bv the time Lee had left there at the end of September 
2 963 — almost two months to the day before President 
I Kennedy was killed — it seemed he had left a city that 
! had. perhaps for the first time, joined the ranks of all 
those who had turned their backs on him 



Nov. 24. 1963. shortly before 1 1 a.m 
Harry Holmes didn't expea to be here, sitting across a 
table from the man many of the people in the roam 
thought had killed President Kennedy two days earlier 
Holmes was a loal postal inspector who had been assist- 
ing In tracking down postal boxes, money orders and sig- 
natures. 

Holmes had dropped his family at church on this Sun- 
day morning and then gone dow n to the DaJias Police 
Department to see if he could help. Capt. Will Fritz 
appeared in a haliway and. without warning. Invited 
Holmes to join him and Secret Service agents for an inter- 
view session with the prisoner 

Holmes readily agreed The interview began after 
Oswald was assured that the stranger In the room, 
Holmes, was not an FBI agent 

"He wasn't any dummy," says Holmes “He had prettv 
good control of himself He was aim and polite as could 
be.** 

At one point. Holmes remembers asking Oswald "Do 
you have any religion?" 

Oswald answered, "Yeah. 1 have religion ” 

Holmes said. "Good, what’s your faith’” Oswutd sim- 
ply replied. "Karl Marx.” 

' It would be one of the last conversations Oswald ever 
had He was killed a few minutes later 

Today Holmes remains convinced of one thing 
Lee Harvey Oswald, w’ho lived a life without easy an- 
swers. would probably never have offered up clear truths 
"1 got the impression he would never have confessed to 
anything." 
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In the Marines at age 19. With Marina shortly after their arrival in Dallas. In Dallas police custody on Nov. 23, 1963. 
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D ack Ruby’s Carousel Club stood on the 
fringes of Commerce Street f glittering 
nightclub scene in the early 1960s. 

So matter how many mentions he coaxed 
out of the local columnists, no matter how 
many free px«es he handed out to influential 
people. Ruby and his burlesque dub were 
destined to remain in the shadows of the 
more famous Colony Club and the grander 
showrooms of the Adolphus. Baker and Hilton hotels. 

Ruby eventually would get his recognition by a 
shorter more tragic route 

On Sunday morning Nov. 24. 1963. he walked into 
the basement of the Dallas police station, lunged through 
a tight throng of detectives and newspeople and shot Lee 
Harvey Oswald That act earned him a place in history as 
the man who killed the man accused of assassinating 
President John F. Kennedy 

At his trill, prosecutors portrayed Ruby as a cynical, 
small-time mercenary oui for recognition and a little 
publicity for his nightclub 

Defense attorneys would argue that Ruby was grief- 
stneken by the assassination, and that his fragile 
emotional suite was funher agitated by Oswald’s 
cockiness. They raid the moment's intensity triggered a 
seizure of psychomotor epilepsy, leaving Ruby 
temporarily insane. 

A third darker portrait of Ruby — that painted by 
researchers and authors who attribute Kennedy's slaying 
to a conspiracy — Is that the paunchy, enigmatic club 
owner was a ruthless minion of organized crime. 

Ruby told police, his family and frieods that he shot 
Oswald for “Jackie and the kids," to spare them the 
agony of a trial. 

"He told me he thought he was going to be a hero." 
says Breck Wall creator of the ribald Bottoms Up revue 
and a friend of Ruby 's. ‘But it backfired, and instead of 
being a Itrro. he realized the public was very upset with 
him. " 

To many who knew him. that was Jack Ruby — always 
trying to please, to win acceptance, to succeed — and 
always falling short. 

Jacob Rubcnsicin grew up in a tough neighborhood on 
Chicago’s West Side, the fifth of eight children, born to 
immigrant parents on March 25. 1911 

His father was a domineering alcoholic. His mother 
spent some time in a mental hospital. When he was 1 1 . 
Jack and his younger brothers and sister were placed in 
foster homes. 

Young Jack, who was known around his neighborhood 
as “Sparky. " had a mercurial temper and was quick with 
his fists in defense of his siblings 

"He was always highly temperamental. You couldn’t 
insult him." says his younger brother Earl, who lives in 
Detroit. ‘He got In a lot of fights. He would just stick up 
for his rights, like whenever anyone made derogatory 
remarks about the Jews, or when anybody insulted or 
annoyed our sisters “ 

Jack always was devising schemes to make quick 
money, and not just for himself, says his sister Eva Gram, 
who lives in Los Angeles 

• During the Depression. I wanted to go to this 
wedding, but I needed a new dress. “ Eva says. "Jack went 
to this wholesale house and got a lot of razor blades. I 
don’t know what he paid for them. He took my sister's 
card table and went out on the street one Saturday 
afternoon when a lot of people go out and shop and sold 
them. He made enough money that at 8 that night. I went 
into a store and bought a dress for * 15." 

As a young man. Jack never sought or held a steady job. 
Instead, he scalped rickets, bought and sold novelty items 
and knickknacks or solicited newspaper subscriptions 
It was during his teens that Ruby began his association 
with organized crime by working as a runner for Al 
Capone. At 25. Ruby worked as a Chicago organizer for 
the mob-dominated Scrap iron and Junk Handlers Union 
Ruby 's fascination with American presidents surfaced 
during World War II. After the attack on Pearl Harbor, he 
sold plaques commemorating the “day of Infamy" and 
busts of Franklin Roosevelt. Fellow soldiers interviewed 
by the Warren Commission remembered vividly that 
Ruby wept at the news of Roosevelt’s death. 

“He had fights about Roosevelt, even Eisenhower, 
later on." Earl Ruby says. 




Obsessions 

and contradictions 



By Barry Boesch 

staff Writer o/Thc Monuo« New* 



After the war. he returned to Chicago and. with his 
brothers, went Into business until 1947, manufacturing 
small items such as salt and pepper shakers. About that 
time. Jack and his brothers Earl and Sara had their 
surname legally changed to Ruby. In court papers, Jack 
said most people had come to know him as "Ruby " 

Jack soon grew restless. His sister Eva wanted him to 
come to Dallas to help with her new restaurant-nightclub 
on South Ervay Street. Eva had come to Dallas a few yean 
earlier as a seller of costume jewelry^She stayed to ran 



the -sties division of Southwest Tool and Die 

"F.va had this little restaurant and couldn’t run the 
business herself" Earl says "We were not making that 
much money Jack said since there wasn’t enough profit 
for all of uv he would go down to Dallas and help. 1 
bought him out tor about 515.000." 

Eva and Jack operated the Singapore Club, which Eva 
once described as "too nice a club for that part of town '* 
Eva then moved to San Francisco, and Ruby changed 
the club’s name to the Silver Spur. In early 1 9*9. he 
signed a young country singer named Dewey Groom 
“l made him money," say's Groom, the longtime 
operator of the Longhorn Ballroom, who is now retired 
“He was starving to death when 1 first met him. we built 
the place up to tum-away crowds. 

"He was cocky and he had a harem of pretry girls 
around him. It was prestigious to know Jack Ruby, owner 
of the Silver Spur.” 

Grown still marvels at Ruby’s aitempts to save money. 
"Wc worked ungodly hours on Sundays * he say’s. "To 
keep us from going out and eating he would fix us eggs. 
When he would crack the eggs, he would take a knife and 
-.poon and scrape every drop out of that egg. I couldn't 
believe that. " 

Groom became disenchanted when Ruby tried to 
make the dub more than it was "He started ntnning ray 
people off that weren’t dressed to suit him." Groom says 
He wanted to make it an elite Western club. He didn t 
want people coming in with blue jeans He was running 
’em off faster than 1 could ran ’em in ” 

Ruby also brought his crime ties to Dallas. Steve 
Guthrie. Dallas County sheriff in 1947 and 1948, told the 
FBI in December 1 963 that he was told Ruby was a front 
man for mob interests. “Whenever l wanted to find 
anyone from the syndicate. 1 went to Ruby’s Silver Spur." 
Guthrie cold federal agents 

Ruby later bought pan ownership of the Bob Wills 
Ranch House, which be held for a short time, and the 
Vegas Club in Oak Lawn. At the rime he shot Oswald. 
Ruby's only business interests were the Vegas and the 
Carousel. 

While he co-owned the Ranch House. Ruby drew the 
attention of Tony Zoppi. then a nightclub columnist for 
The Dallas Morning Sews. 

"A friend of mine took me there and said. There’s this 
character 1 want you to see.’ " Zoppi says. “There was 
Jack, all decked out in a white cowboy outfit, 
entertaining and telling jokes. But there were only about 
seven or eight people in the place. 

“Afterward, he came over and said. ‘Hi. I’m Jack Ruby 
from Chicago.' Right away he started dropping names. Itv 
Kupcinct of the Chicago Sun- Times and Dingy Halpcr, 
owner of the Chez Parec. I found out later he didn’t know 
these people " 

Ruby’s bid for the big time came in late 1 959 A few 
doors down from Abe Weinstein's Colony Club Ruby- 
opened the Sovereign, a richly appointed nightclub 
requiring a 5100 membership fee He lured Wall’s 
Bottoms Up revue from the Adolphus by promising 50 
percent of the business to Wall and his partner. Joe 
Peterson. 

The plan seemed perfect — except no one came “It 
just didn’t go." Wall says. “After about three months, he 
changed it to a strip club ’’ 

The problem was competition from Weinstein’s 
Colony Club, with its name striptease and musical acts 
and its more established, high-rolling clientele 
Ruby seemed to try anything to get people into his 
dub. He handed out free passes. Between shows, he 
raffled off razor blades and turkeys 

"Decor-wise, the Carousel was better than the 
Colony," say’s Zoppi. “Business-wise, it couldn’t 
compete The Colony was established It drove him 
crazy’.'* 

One time, the Colony had a line around the block 
waiting to sec singer-comedian Rusty Warren. Ruby went 
up and dowm the line, beseeching people to come into 
his place to listen to Rusty Warren records. "I banned 
him from my club." Weinstein says. “He’d come to my 
club all the time and try to hire away my waitresses and 
acts.” 

Shortly before the assassination. Ruby tried 
unsuccessfully to have the American Guild cf Variety 
Artists impose sanctions again« Weinstein and his 
brother. Barney, for using non-union strippers in amateur 
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nights u their dubs. 

Newspaper and television 
reporters in Dallas knew Ruby 
well. 

"He was always looking for i 
plug In the paper," says Zoppi. 
who wrote a column called 
Dallas After Dark. "Ruby had 
an uncanny way of finding out 
where 1 was going to have 
dinner. One time. I was having 
dinner with Bob Hope, and 
there was Jack at the next able, 
staring hard the whole time. 

Finally, I motioned him over. He 
handed Hope some free passes 
and asked him to come to the 
dub.” 

Behind the tireless promoter 
was a Jekyll and Hyde. He would 
slap his sister Eva and later visit 
her dally In the hospital after an 
unrelated operation. Shortly 
before the assassination, he gave 
a drifter a lob and a place to 
sleep and then Fired him for 
phoning him too early at home 
"He could be your friend 
one minute and fly off the 
handle the next," Wall says “In 
a matter of one second, he had a 
row with roy partner (Peterson) 
and threw him down the stain 
Then, when we were in 
desperate need of money to buy 
some costumes, he went out and 
borrowed against his car to give 
us a loan " 

Ruby’s person ai 

contradictions also extended to 
his business The summer of 
1963 trying to boost his 
business, he hired a flamboyant 
New Orleans stripper named 
jada and paid her double the 
me he paid his regular dancers 
But then he turned the lights off 
during her first performance 
because he objected to the way 
she pulled on her G string. 

"He couldn't believe she'd 
done something like that 
because he wouldn't allow anything like that in our 
club." says Tammi True, another former Carousel Club 
stripper "Also, comedians, when they came In, he would 
tell them no ethnic jokes, no religious jokes. He didn’t 
want to offend any of the customers in anyway," says 
Miss True, who asked that her real name not be 
published. 

And Ruby still was using his fists to enforce his 
personal code of honor Disparaging remarks toward the 
president. Jews or women often earned a punch in the 
mouth. "I saw him hit a guy one night for taking 
advantage of a girl." says Joe Cavagnaro. afriend who 
worked for Ruby at the Vegas. "He hit the guy clear 
across the sidewalk " 

Ruby was also subject to bouts of severe depression, 
according to testimony at his trial Once when one of his 
clubs failed, Ruby spent two months in a seedy hotel near 
the Cotton Bowl emerging only to buy groceries. He 
contemplated suicide several times 

Although his portly physique didn’t reflect it, Ruby 
was health-conscious. He swam, played volleyball at the 
YMCA, gobbled diet pills and had regular scalp 
treatments to retard his encroaching baldness. 

Beneath Ruby’s neatly pressed suit jacket was usually 
tucked a 3 6 -caliber Colt Cobra he carried for protection. 
Because of recurring problems with the Internal Revenue 
Service, he usually carried all bis money with him — 
sometimes as much as several thousand dollars. 

He also was a regular hanger-on at the Police 
Department Some think he spent time with the police to 
curry favorable treatment for his club, but others say he 
genuinely admired and respected the force 

Ruby never married. For years, he dated Alice Nichols, 
a widow and secretary to an insurance executive. Mrs. 



Ruby’s defense team during the 1964 trial. 

"He was very much in love with her," Cavagnaro says. 
"He said if he could, he’d marry her tomorrow But he 
said he promised his mother on her deathbed that he 
would never marry’ out of his religion " 

Earl Ruby says his brother also didn’t feel financially 
stable enough to marry "He said he would not get 
married until he made it big financially. He made a good 
living, but be never really made It big." 

Ruby kept several dachshunds, which be 
affectionately ailed his "wife and children ’’ His favorite 
dog. Sheba, was with Ruby when he made the drive that 
took him to his confrontation with Oswald 
Hillel Silverman, who was Ruby’s rabbi at 
Congregation Shearitb Israel, remembers a time when 
Ruby suddenly broke down, weeping and moaning about 
not having a wife and children 

One of his attorneys, Phil Burleson, says Ruby revered 
Kennedy not only as the president, but as a father and 
head of a family. "He had admiration for the president as 
a man." Burleson says. "Oswald didn’t just kill the 
president He killed the father of the first family " 

Ruby was at Tbe Dallas Morning Sews placing his 
weekend advertisements when Kennedy was shot. Later 
in the afternoon. Ruby called to change the ad to ay the 
Carousel would be dosed for tbe weekend 

Sometime that afternoon. Ruby went to see Cavagnaro 
at the Hilton. 

"He was very, very visibly disturbed," Cavagnaro 
recalls. "He felt very remorseful for Mrs Kennedy and 
the family. He carried on Uke you would if it were your 
own cousin or brother. " 



That night, Ruby went to a 
memorial service at Shearitb 
Israd. Silverman, who now 
leads a synagogue in 
Connecticut, remembers Rubs 
sobbing 

Later. Ruby went to the 
police station with a box full of 
sandwiches Because he was a 
familiar face at headquarters, no 
one thought it odd that Ruby 
found his way into a midnight 
news conference during which 
police brought Oswald before 
reporters. 

Burleson says It was 
significant that Ruby saw 
Oswald and heard District 
Attorney Henry Wade ay that 
Oswald probably would get the 
death penalty 

Ruby spent Saturday going 
around downtown Dallas and 
back and forth between his Oak 
Cliff apartment and Eva’s 
apartment That night, he ailed 
Wall, complaining that 
Weinstein had kept the Colony 
Club open that weekend. 

"He was very upset." Wail 
ays "He didn’t think it was 
right that they didn't close w hen 
everything else in Dallas was 
dosed " 

On Sunday morning Ruby 
was rating breakfast and 
watching television when one of 
his strippers. "Little Lynn" 
Bennett, called him from Fort 
W orth Her landlord was 
threatening to evict her if she 
didn t pay her rent. 

Ruby showered dressed and 
picked up his gun. He drove to 
the Western Union office on 
Main Street to wire Miss Bennett 
*25. Ruby then walked one 
block west to the ramp leading 
to the Police Department 
basement 

A police car was getting 
ready to come up the ramp and 
turn the wrong way onto Main Street, so patrolman Roy 
Vaughn — who was stationed on the ramp — was 
momentarily distracted Ruby later said that he walked 
down the ramp when Vaughn stepped aside for the car. 
although Vaughn denied that Ruby passed him 
What followed was captured by television and 
newspaper photographs: Oswald doubled over shot 
point-blank in the abdomen by a short, stocky man in a 
dark suit and snap-brim fedora 

Four minutes after he had wired the money Ruby was 
being whisked away to jail and Oswald was bleeding to 
death on the concrete floor — silenced forever about his 
role In the president’s assassination 

"From what he told me, when he saw Oswald come 
out with a snicker on his face, seemingly glad about what 
he’d done, he just lost control." says Ear! Ruby 

One day soon after the shooting. Ruby used a phone in 
the County* Jail to call Zoppi. whom he regarded as a 
friend. Zoppi asked him why he had shot Oswald 

Zoppi recalls: "He started to cry. He ays. Those poor 
kids, without a father I grew up without a father. I know 
w’hat it’s like.' He also aid he wanted to save Jackie the 
embarrassment of having to come down here for the 
trial.” 

Jail guards said at the time that Ruby asked over and 
over: What did the public think* Burleson avs that 
throughout pretrial preparations. Ruby never seriously 
believed he could get the death penalty for killing 
Oswald. 

"He was consistent in that he felt Oswald was going to 
get the death penalty He was going to die anyway," 

Burleson says. "Not that he didn’t do something wrong, 
but that the severiry of it was nor thar w rong ." 

Although Ruby maintained that the shooting of 




Ruby docs a turn as a son g-and -dance man in Chicago in the late 1950s. 

I Nichols epitomized the class Ruby sought all his life, ays 
Dallas private investigator Bob Denson, who worked for 
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Jack Ruby speaks to the press during a break from his 1964 trial for the slaying of Lee Harvey Oswald. Seated at right is defense attorney Melvin Belli. 



Oswald was noi premediated and not orchestrated by 
others, hts friendships with organized crime figures in 
Chicago. Dallas. Las Vegas. Nev.. and New Orleans have 
ted many assassination researchers to believe that Ruby 
acted on orders from mob interests 

Others have described cynical motives for the 
shooting. “He was going to open a Jack Ruby's on 
Broadway, write a book, be on TV, be a celebrity, make 
money." ays Dallas lawyer Bill Alexander, one of the 
team of prosecutors at Ruby’s trial. 

It wasn't until jury selection was well under way, 
Burleson ays. that Ruby began to realize be might face 
the electric chair. 

“Jack at there every day listening to people talking 
about giving him the death penalty," he ays “For a 
defendant to sit there and listen to that is hard enough 
But it was especially hard for a defendant who thought he 
didn't do anything that bad." 

Burleson didn't notice it at the time, but in retrospect, 
he remembers Ruby slowly becoming more isolated and 
withdrawn 

Ruby’s trial in March 1964 was an international event 
chronicled by 200 reporter? from across the globe. The 
star of the show was not Ruby but Melvin Belli, the flashy 
San Francisco trial lawyer whose successes against 
insurance companies had earned him the sobriquet “King 
of Torts ’’ 

The eight-day trial also featured the salty Alexander, 
nicknamed “tarantula eyes'' by the defense; a pregnant 



stripper on the witness stand; a jailbreak outside the 
counoom; and a protest by epileptic-rights activists. 

Belli, sporting Savile Row suits, a black Homburg hat. 
black boots with 3-inch beets and a purple velvet 
briefcase, took every opportunity to chasten the judge, 
the prosecutor? — even the city of Dallas Itself. 

During the trial. Belli told presiding judge Joe B. 
Brown: “You've got blood on your hands." Later, Belli 
wrote of the trial and Dallas. “Now this self-conscious 
dty . had still another act of brutality and ami-intellec- 
tual defensiveness to add to its municipal sins “ 

Belli did not allow Rub;’ to testify but relied instead 
on a battery of psychiatric experts to portray Ruby as 
mentally unstable — volatile, erratic, uncontrollably ex- 
plosive. 

The Jury found Ruby guilty of murder, and sentenced 
him to death in the electric chair. 

Belli now admits to a few mistakes “I should have 
appreciated bow proud Dallas was The first thing I 
should have done was try to tune in w’ith the Dallas 
wavelength instead of butting my head against it " 

Ruby's other defense attorneys succeeded in 1966 in 
persuading the Texas Court of Criminal AppeaU to over- 
turn the conviction and death sentence, primarily be- 
cause of Judge Brown's failure to gram a defense request 
to move the trial from Dalle. 

After the trial. Ruby remained in the Dallas County 
Jill. As bis mental health deteriorated he became con- 
vinced that his trial had triggered a pogrom of American 



Jews by President Lyndon Johnson 

“He would claim he could see his brothers Earl and 
Sam being killed, that they were torturing Eva, that he 
could sec large numbers of Jewish people being massa- 
cred," Burleson says. 

“He would ask me to get Earl on the phone. Then he 
began to say. 'That’s not Earl. It’s someone else.' He fi- 
nally got to the point that he didn't think I was who I 
was. face to face " 

By the time his conviction and death sentence were 
overturned and a new trial ordered, it was too late for 
Ruby 

"At some point, he lost the desire to live," Burleson 
says. "I told him that theoretically, he could get out of 
jail. But he didn’t believe it." 

On Dec. 9, 1966, Ruby was taken to Parkland Memo- 
rial Hospital with a suspected case of pneumonia. Doc- 
tors found cancer of the lymph glands 

Ruby died Jan 3. 1967, barren of the res pea and ad- 
miration he desired. He was no more than a fringe player 
in the annals of history 

"Millions of red-blooded Americans wanted to kill 
Oswald," says his sister Eva. 

"Jack was there. That’s all." 

Staff writers DougJ. Swanson and Steve McGonigle 
contributed to this report. Tbe article, written for The 
News' 1983 special report on (be Kennedy assassina- 
tion. was updated in 1988 
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ENDURING 

QUESTIONS 

Conspiracy theories persist 

By Bill Dealer 

Stuff \mur afThe OnUbi Montiti* Scwi 





uesuons have 
swirled around the 
assassination of 
President John F 
Kennedy for 25 
years, ind man}' 
conspiracy theorists 
now believe that 

the truth about the 

"crime of the century" may be locked away 
forever 

Was the assassination of the president 
the act of a lone assassin or the work of 
conspirators? Was the Soviet Union or the 
Cuban *ovcmmcoi involved? Did members 
of nruani/ed crime play a role? 

rhe l .S Justice Department officially 
ended its inquiry tmo the assassination tn 
September 1 9 88. stating that “no 
persuasive evidence can be identified to 
support the theory of a conspiracy " The 
Justice Department's investigation had 
come at the behest of the U-S House Select 
Committee on Assassinations, which 
concluded in !9"8 that Kennedy 
“probably" was assassinated as a result of a 
coospiracv involving a second gunman 

The first inquiry Into the assassination 

— conducted by the Wanrn Commission 

— began only days after the president's 
death. The commission, after hearing 
testimony from 552 witnesses and 
reviewing thousands of pages of 
documents, concluded in 1 964 that Lee 
Harvey Oswald, acting alone, fired three 
shots from a sixth-floor window of the 
Texas School Book Depository on Elm Street. 

One of the shots missed the presidential limousine 
One struck Kennedy in the upper back, exited through 
his throat and hit Texas Gov John Connally. Another shot 
hit Kennedy in the head, killing him. the commission 
said. The commission was unable to determine which of 
the three shots went awry 

The seven-member Warren Commission concluded 
that there was no conspiracy. According to former 
President Gerald Ford, who served on the commission 
w hile a congressman, "The two basic decisions of the 
Warren Commission have not been successfully 
challenged. The Warren Commission said Lee Harvey 
Oswald committed the assassination. No credible 
evidence or theory has been produced to the contrary. 
The commission also stated no evidence had been found 
as to a conspiracy, foreign or domestic. No new facts hove 
been disclosed that undermine that conclusion." 

At first most of the public embraced the 888-page 
Warren report as the definitive, accurate account of the 
assassination 

By 1966, however, criticism of the report was 
growing, and various assassination theories emerged. One 
of the most damaging critiques of the Warren report was 
contained in a book that year tided Inquest: Tbt Warren 



The autopsy report sated that the bullet 
that hit Kennedy in the upper back exited 
at the front of his neck. But the FBI report 
obtained by Epstein, dated Jan. 13 1964. 
stated "Medial examination of the 
president's body had revealed rhat the 
bullet which entered his back had 
penetrated to a distance of less than a finger 
length ’ 

If the FBI report was accurate, the bullet 
that hit Kennedy in the back could not have 
hit Connally. and one of the primary 
findings of the Warren report would be 
wrong. Expert analysis of film footage of 
the assassination shot by Dallas amateur 
photographer Abraham Zapruder showed 
that the maximum amount of time that 
could have elapsed between the neck 
wound to Kennedy and the wounding of 
Connally was 1 66 seconds. 

FBI testing of Oswald’s rifle showed that 
it would have been impossible for him to 
have fired the bolt-action weapon that fast 
For the Warren report to stand, one bullet 
had to have exited Kennedy’s neck and then 
caused Connally * wounds 

Warren Commission assisunt counsel 
Norman Redlich told an interviewer in 
1 965 that "to say they were hit by separate 
bullets is synonvmous with saying that 
there were two assassins." 

The FBI report, which contradicted 
Humes’ autopsy report, and the Zapruder 
film, which showed the president knocked 
backward by the fatal shot to his head, 
contributed to early theories that a second 
assassin fired from in front of the president’s limousine 

Mark Lane, a New York lawyer who wrote Rush to 
Judgment in 1966. argued that the president’s head 
wounds possibly had been aused by a bulla fired from 
in front of the motoradc and not "behind and somewhat 
above” the vehicle as the Warren report had sated. Lane’s 
book — filled with speculation — bcamc a best seller 
and Lane became an instant celebrity. 

The books by Epstein and Lane — and Josiah 
Thompson's Six Seconds in Dallas, which contended that 
Kenned)' had been hit in a cross fire — popularized the 
notion that the Warren Commission had glossed ova the 
truth 

The publication of their books was followed by a 
torrent of assassination theories. 

The first wave, during the mid- to late 1 960s. focused 
primarily on the physical evidence of the crime — the 
bullets, the wounds, the weapon. Not until the mid- 
1970s did the assassination literature delve into other 
questions — such as who. If anyone, hired Oswald. 

G. Robert Blakcy. the former chief counsel for the U-S. 
House Select Committee on Assassinations and currently a 
University of Notre Dame law professor, wrote in The Plot 
to Kill tbe President, published in 1981 . that the Warren 
report "would have withstood the critical bamge. which 



Warren Commlsilon 

A rifle-scope view during a re-enactment of the assassination in May 1964. 

Commission and tbe Establishment of Truth by Edward 
Jay Epstein. Epstein conceived the book originally as his 
master's thesis, which he submitted as a political science 
student at Cornell University. 

Epstein's book concluded that the commission sought 
a version of the assassination that was "politically 
expedient" rather than the truth. It was expedient, he 
said, for the commission to absolve the Soviets and the 
Cubans of blame to avert a war 

"If the explicit purpose of the commission was to 
ascertain and expose the facts, the implicit purpose was 
to protect the national interest by dispelling rumors," 

Epstein wrote. 

He was among the first to raise some troubling and 
enduring questions about the assassination. Epstein’s 
research, while not advancing specific theories, often is 
credited for laying the foundation upon which many 
theories were built. 

Epstein was the first Warren Commission critic to 
publish an FBI report of the assassination that was 
inconsistent with the Navy's autopsy report on Kennedy 
Tbe autopsy was conducted by Cmdr. James J Humes it 
Bcthesda Naval Hospital outside Washington. D C., on the 
evening of the assassination. Two FBI agents, James Slbcrt 
and Francis O'Neill, attended the autopsy and took notes 
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by the mid-1970s had diminished to tedious 
nitpicking." had it not been for revelations that 
the CIA had tried to assassinate foreign leaden. 

The Select Senate Committee to Study 
Governmental Operations, which was formed to 
examine the behavior of the CIA and FBI. 
uncovered numerous attempts to kill Cuban 
leader Fidel Castro. 

The committee's interim report, published in 
November 19*5. states that the CIA had elicited 
the help of organized crime figures to have 
Castro killed. Richard M Bissell. who was then 
the CIA’s deputy director for plans, told the 
Senate committee that former FBI agent Robert 
Mahru met with Mafia bosses in August I960 to 
discuss the plot to kill Castro. The report termed 
Mahcu the ClA-Mafia "go-between." 

That revelation was central to the theories of 
several assassination researchers who believed 
that Castro ordered Kennedy's assassination in 
retaliation for the ClA-Mafia plots against him 

Four mam theories concerning who was 
behind the Kennedy assassination emerged 
during this time 

■ Kenned}' was killed as a result of an 
international communist plot directed by cither 
the Kremlin or the Cuban government. Soviet 
leaders had boasted often that they would 
destroy America, and. as noted, Castro had 
known about ClA-Mafia plots to have him 
assassinated 

■ Cuban exiles living in the United States 
hired Oswald to kill Kennedy because the 
president had not crushed the Castro regime. In 
addition, the theory goes, the exiles blamed 
Kennedy for their failure to retake Cuba during 
the bungled Bay of Pigs invasion. 

■ Organized crime was behind the 
assassination The Kennedy administration had 
launched a fierce attack on the Mafia to try to 
break its grip on the Teamsters union and 
American life in general. Also. Kennedy had 
pushed to have reputed New Orleans Mafia boss 
Carlos Marcello deponed. 

■ American intelligence agencies — mas 
likely the CIA — had the president assassinated 
because he was a liberal and was taking a soft 
line on communism. Kennedy was about io 
reorganize rhe agency to make it more responsive 
to the president's office after the failure of the 
Bav of Pigs invasion, the theorists say. Such a 
reorganization would have usurped some of the 
CIA's autonomy and power. 

Other theories abounded, and what they 
lacked in plausibility they made up for in 
creativity. 

A man carrying an umbrella, one theory says, fired 
small rockets at the president. Researcher David lifton, 
author of Best Etidence. contends in his book that 
Kennedy’s bod} was altered before the autopsy to make 
entrance wounds appear to be exit wounds. 

Historian Michael L. Kurtz of Southeastern Louisiana 
University in Hammond. U.. is one supporter of the 
theory that Castro, or pro-Castro factions in the United 
States, had the president killed. 

'Castro was aware of the plow against him, plots 
concocted with the CLVs approval. Castro also knew that 
militant anti-Castro exile organizations based in the 
United Sates were continuing to launch raids against 
Cuba." Kurtz writes in Crime of the Century 

Kura said that two events suggest Cuban Involvement. 
First, on Sept. 17. 1963 , a Cuban informant for the CIA, 
code-named "D. " told the agency he saw Oswald receive 
a payoff at the Cuban consulate in Mexico Ciry. The 
money changed hands after assassinating Kennedy was 
discussed, the informant said. 

Second. Kura said, the CIA learned about four months 
after the assassination that a Cuban -American Implicated 
in the assassination "crossed the border from Texas to 
Mexico on 23 November, stared in Mexico for four days, 
and flew to Cuba on 2" November." 

Kura also theorized .that ami -Cast co factions may lure 
used Oswald as a "patsy",— hiring Oswald, an avowed 
communist to kill the president, knowing that his 
communist ties would divert blame from the exiles Kura, 
cited some testimony before the House Select Committee 




In 1964, Chief Justice Earl Warren presents the official report on 
the assassination to President Johnson. At left, Rep. Gerald Ford. 




Books by Mark Lane (left) and Edward Jay Epstein popularized 
the notion that the Warren Commission glossed over the truth. 

on Assassinations In 1979 as evidence. 

In September 1963. two Cubans and an American 
identified as "Leon Oswald" visited the Dallas apartment 
of Silvia and Annie Odlo. who — according to their 
testimony — supported the Cuban exile cause 
One of the Cubans, named Leopoldo. told the two 
sisters that he supported the exiles' cause and needed 
their help to raise money. The meeting was brief, and 
Leon Oswald said little. But two days later. Leopoldo 
telephoned Silvia Odio. 

She quoted Leopoldo as saying of Leon Oswald: "... 

He’s an ex-Mirine. and an expert marksman. He would be 
a tremendous asset to anyone, except that you never 
know bow to take him. He’s kind of loco, kind of nuts. He 
could go either way. He couid do anything — like getting 
underground in Cuba, like killing Castro The American 
says we should hare shot President Kennedy after the Bay 

After Kennedy was assassinated. Sllvii Odio told au- 
thorities that Lee Harvey Oswald was the man she hid 
known as Leon Oswald. 

The most reputable group to establish a conspiracy 
thcorv was the House Select Committee on Assassinations. 

In its final report, dated March 29. 1979. the summary 
sates: “President John F. Kennedy was probably assassi- 
nated as a result of a, conspiracy." • 

At the bean Ofjhe theory was the committee’s findiog 
that four shop, not three, were fired at the presidential 
motorcade, [hough the National Academy of Sciences 
later disputed the House committees research 



The House committee report sates. "With a 
certainty factor of 95 percent or better, there was 
a shot fired at the presidential limousine from 
the grassy knoll." 

This pcrcenagc was established by expert 
acoustical analysis of.the original Dictabcit re- 
cordings of the Dallas Police Department 
transmissions made on Channel One the day of 
the assassination. 

Committee Investigators obtained the apes 
from officer Paul McCaghren, who had taken 
possession of them in 1 969 after then-police 
Chief Frank Dyson found them in a locked cabi- 
net outside his office. 

The sound impulses on the apes from Nov. 

22. 1963. were compared with impulses taken 
during a recreation of the assassination near the 
intersection of Houston and Elm streets on Aug 
20. 1978. The report by the committee — which 
spent 15 million to study the assassinations of 
Kennedy and Martin Luther King — was praised 
by critics of the Warren Commission report as 
vindication of their years of work 

But the National Academy of Sciences, in a 
1982 study of the same accoustical dau. con- 
cluded that the House committee’s report was 
incorrect. 

"The acoustic analyses do not demonstrate 
that there was a grassy icnoll shot." the academy 
report stated, "and in particular there is no 
acoustic basis for the claim of a 95 percent prob- 
ability of such a shot.” 

The sounds analyzed by the House committee 
were recorded about one minute after the assassi- 
nation the report said. The academy identified 
some "cross talk" from Channel Two recorded 
on Channel One that could not have been 
recorded during the assassination 

Blakey. chief counsel for the House commit- 
tee. said he docs not believe that the academy's 
findings diminish the committee’s work. 

The theory that members of the Mafia may 
have been involved in Kennedy's slaying also 
arose during the committee’s hearings 

Although organized crime as a group was not 
Involved, the report said, "the available evi- 
dence docs not preclude the possibility that indi- 
vidual members may have been involved " 

Blakey later expanded on the thcorv at which 
the committee had only hinted He said he be- 
lieves that organized crime figures assassinated 
Kennedy. 

He pointed to Jack Ruby's tics to the Mafia as 
well as to Oswald’s Icss-dircct links to organized 
crime. 

•Explain Jack Ruby. . . If he wasactingon 
his own it was a psychological problem, but it’s clear it 
wasn’t a psychological problem. The more reasonable ex- 
planation is that it was motivated as a group and that 
group is the mob." Blakey said. 

Blakey surveyed In minute deoil Ruby's ties to the 
Mafia: He had been personally acquainted with rwo pro- 
fessional killers for the crime syndicate. David Yaras and 
Lenny Patrick, among Ruby's closest friends was Lewis 
Me Willie, who. Blakey said, had ties to Florida Mafia don 
Santos Trafficamc 

McWiUic operated casinos in Havana from 1958 until 
i960, and Ruby visited him in August 1959. according to 
Ruby's testimony before the Warren Commission. But 
Blakey said that Ruby lied about the number of trips he 
made to Cuba 

"We came to believe that Ruby's trips to Cuba. were, 
in fact. organi 2 ed-crimc activities." Blakey said " . . Wc 
concluded, in short, that Ruby consciously set out to kill 
Oswald — ihat he sulked him and shot him with no ap- 
parent motive other than to silence him. " 

Blakev connected Oswald to organized crime prima- 
rily through two men. The first was Oswald's uncle. 
Charles F. Murrei. who had a long history of bookmaking 
and gambling activities Tbe key point, though, was that 
Murat subscribed to a "Marcello-controllcd wire service, 
an illegal means, for bookmakers to obtain race results As 
such, he (Murat) had made regular payments io Mir 
cello " 

Blakey places special importance on Oswald’? having 
knowm David Ferrie. who Blake}' called "an operative for 
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to import or ww buried in his grave as pan of a Soviet plot. 



Carlos Marcello in 1963 " Oswald met Ferrle in the mid- 
1950s when both served in a Civil Air Patrol Unit in New 
Orleans. 

Blakey suggested that the Mafia's motive to kill Ken- 
ned)' was that it feared his administration would destroy it 
through stepped-up prosecution Membera of organized 
crime hired Ruby to kill Oswald to the conspiracy would 
not be revealed, he laid 

Blakey gave the Mafia the motive and the means, but 
he did not offer direct evidence that organized crime was 
Involved 

"If you are looking for the smoking gun. lt*s not 
there," he said. 

The chief proponent of the theory that American Intel- 
ligence officers were involved In the assassination is Brit- 
ish journalist Anthony Summers He believes that inti -Cas- 
tro factions, helped by the CIA, persuaded Oswald to kill 
Kennedy. 

it is certainly possible that a renegade element in 
U.5 intelligence manipulated Oswald — whatever his 
role on Nov. 22. 1963 That same element may have ac- 
tivated pawns in the anti-Castro movement and the Mafia 
to murder the president and to execute Oswald, " Sum- 
men wrote in his book Conspiracy, published in 1980. 

Summers said renegade members of the CIA, passion- 
ately opposed to Castro, tried to sabotage tbe president s 
desire to reconcile relations with Cuba. 

They sponsored "unauthorized raids on Soviet ship- 
ping after the missile crisis." Summers said 



One CIA agent assembled Cuban exiles In Guatemala 
before tbe Bay of Pigs invasion. Summers said, and told 
them that "there were forces in tbe administration trying 
to block the invasion " 

The agent said that if the order came, they were to 
ignore it and proceed with the Cuban invasion, according 
to Summers. "While the Assassinations Committee rightly 
concluded that tbe CIA as an agency had no pan in the 
assassination, it is wholly possible that mavericks from 
the intelligence world were Involved," Summers said 

Tbe conspiracy theories took a bizarre turn seven years 
ago when Michael H J. Eddowes, a 79-year-old British 
restaurateur, Instigated tbe exhumation of tbe remains of 
Lee Harvey Oswald 

Eddowes. who suggested there had been a Soviet plot 
to kill Kennedy, believed an impostor was buried in the 
grave. But medical tests confirmed that tbe body was 
Oswald’s. 

One of tbe more recent and compelling assassination 
conspiracy theories was outlined in the 1 985 book Xea 
sonable Doubt by Henry Hun of Chatham. Va. He put a 
different spin on the old theory that Cuban exiles, an- 
gered by the Bay of Pigs fiasco, ordered the assassination 

Hun’s contention is based on interviews with ex-con- 
vict and mental patient Robcn Easterling of Mississippi, 
who claimed to have been involved in tbe plot. 

Easterling's account is that a Cuban, who the author 
gives the pseudonym Manuel Rivera, was the real assassin, 
and that Oswald was framed Easterling says he was 



enlisted in the plot to kill the president at the Habana Bar 
in New Orleans — a well-known hangout for Cuban 
exiles in the 1960s 

Easterling claims that behind his mobile home, a few 
months before the assassination. Rivera fired three rounds 
from a Mannllcher-Carcano rifle into a barrel of water. 
Rivera dropped the ejected shells Into his pocket and 
retrieved the slugs, according to Easterling. 

These shells, he contends, were placed on the sixth 
floor of the Texas School Book Depository on the day 
Kennedy was shot to make it appear that the assassin had 
used a Mannllcher-Carcano rifle. Easterling — who savs 
he was supposed to give Oswald a ride from Mexico to 
Dallas but backed out of the plan before the killing — 
claims that the real weapon was a 7mm Czech-made auto- 
matic rifle, and that Riven was the trigger man 

While Hun verified some of Easterling's account, he 
acknowledges that too much time has pined to ever get 
the truth. He writes in his book: "Decades from now, 
when the subject has become an esoteric miner for parlor 
debate, the truth may emerge. . . Many people will 
probably recall chat their grandparents, long since gone, 
used to talk about the Kenned)’ assassination, and more 
often than not said they were sure the official version was 
wrong." 

Staff writer William J. Cboykt contributed to this 
report. Tbe article, written for The News’ 1983 special 
report on tbe Kennedy assassination, was updated in 
1988 
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JACQUELINE KENNEDY ONASSR CAROLINE KENNEDY: 

As first lady in 1963 (left) and after the wedding of her daughter, Two days after the assassination of her father (left) and during the 

Caroline, at a Massachusetts church in July 1906. unveiling of plans for a statue of him in April 1988. 



WHERE ARE 
THEY NOW? 



Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis; a new life 

Jacqueline Kenned)* Onassis, 59. is a 
grandmother now. She goes to work 
wearing slacks, with her hair unstyled and 
pulled back in a simple barrette. She 
refen to herself as "just a book editor" 
and has been known to walk three blocks 
out of her way to avoid a photographer of 
any kind. 

But with or without makeup, in or out 
of a limousine, wearing exercise clothes 
or a designer gown, Mrs. Onassis is still 
considered to be one of the moat 
glamorous and admired women in the 
world. 

It's been 25 years since the 
assassination of her first husband, John F. 
Kenned)*, but Mn. Onassis still refuses to 
comment publicly on the tragedy. Cose 
friends say she doesn’t even talk about it 
to them. 

She became a widow for the second 
time in 1975 with the death of shipping 
tycoon .Aristotle Onassis, whom she 
married in 1968. 

It was widely reported at the time that 
she inherited more than S20 million. But 
friends say she told them that despite the 
money, she had to And something to do to 




fill her days. 

Mrs Onassis chose book publishing. 
She works three days a week as an editor 
at Doubleday Publishing Co. Hcrco- 
workers describe her as low-key and very 
dedicated. 

The former first lady seems to 
specialize in celebrity boob She was the 
editor who signed up and worked with 
supersur Michael Jackson on his book 
Moonwzlk. 

At a recent benefit at the New York 
Public Library, guests kept asking her 
whether she was going to write her own 
book. 

"No." she said, "It’s too hard. Editing 
isn’t half as hard." 

Besides luring authors to Doubleday, 
editing and following up with publicity 
parties and notes to booksellers, she is 
also interested in the New York Municipal 
An Society's work to preserve historic 
buildings. 

"I’d have liked to study architecture," 
she told The New York Times. “Not to be 
one, but to know bow to build a building. 
Like Thomas Jefferson Now there was a 
man. He could do so many things ’ 

She has been linked romantically to 
many men. from artists and writers to 
diamond merchants and international 
bankets. But there are no hints that she 
has plans to remarry. 



Mrs. Onassis remains close to her 
children. John and Caroline Friends say 
she has always been a superb mother and 
has never allowed her reputation to 
overshadow them. 

At a recent party for John at her 
apartment. Mrs. Onassis reportedly told 
guests as they arrived: "Come on in. Pm 
John’s mother.” 

— Maryln Schwartz 

Caroline Kennedy: 
lawyer, wife, mother 

Caroline Kennedy is now a lawyer, a 
wife and a mother. 

Her daughter. Rose Kennedy 
Schlossberg, was bom in June, two yean 
after Caroline married author and artist 
Edwin Schlossberg, now 45, in nuptials 
described as "the marriage of an American 
princess." 

Ms. Kennedy, who will be 31 later this 
month, is a graduate of Columbia 
University Law School and has been 
quoted aj saying she will practice law 
when her daughter is a bit older 

Ms. Kennedy spent most of her 
childhood trying to avoid the hoards of 
reporters chat always seemed to be 



following her. Since her marriage, she at 
last seems to be getting a bit of privacy. 

“She still gets her picture taken when 
she takes the baby for a stroll in Central 
Park." a family friend says, "but they are 
leaving her alone more now She looks 
very different now from the little girl who 
was always pictured with her daddy 

"She can go out in the evening with 
her husband and people don’t recognize 
her. She cherishes the feeling. It’s just as 
tough now for her mother and her brother 
because the)* still are more in the public 
eye. But Caroline has managed to fade a 
little in the background. She's not 
forgotten. But she can be a lot more 
private." 

Caroline Kennedy was 5 when her 
father was assassinated Her brother was 
too young to remember much of their 
fathcr. She was not. As a teen-ager, she is 
said to have filled her room with 
memorabilia of her father. Friends say the 
many books and magazines that have 
come out with unflaucnng stories about 
John F. Kennedy have been particularly 
disturbing to his daughter 

When she was still a teen-ager, she 
showed interest in becoming a journalist. 
She spent a summer as a copy person for a 
New York newspaper and did a summer 
internship for the television program 60 
Minutes. She attended the funeral of Elvis 






. JOHN F. KENNEDY JR.; 

Saluting his father s casket (left) and addressing the Democratic 
National Convention in Atlanta in July 1988. 



LADY BIRD JOHNSON: 

In San Antonio the day before the assassination (left) and in Dallas 
at a champagne book reception in November 1988. 





Presley and wrote a story about it for 
Rolling Stone magazine 

Like her brother, she has no immediate 
plans to enter politics ' 

— Mary In Schwartz 

John F. Remedy Jr.: 
modest , sby, popular 

When he appeared on the podium at 
the Democratic National Convention in 
July, delegates all over the auditorium 
suddenly had tears in their eyes The little 
boy everyone remembered as John-John 
was now a grown-up, exceedingly 
handsome young man 

Today. John F Kennedy Jr., who will 
be 28 on Nov. 25. is fi nishing his final 
year at New York University's Law School. 
He is modest, shy and takes great pains to 
avoid the spotlight 
He is not succeeding. 

Magazines all over the country seem to 
be fighting to put Kennedy's movie-star 
good looks on their covers This year he 
has been the subject of more magazine 
stories than even his mother, Jacqueline 
Kennedy Onassis 

In September. People ma gtzi nr named 
Kenned)- "The Sexiest Man Alive" and 
described him as having "his mother’s 
dark eyes and his father's striking body " 
Wherever he goes, he is besieged by 
women wanting his autograph or a piece 
of bis clothing for a souvenir. 

Photographers follow him everywhere. 
The)' most often seem to find him hiking 
or playing ball In Central Park. 

After graduating from Brown 
University in 1 983. he briefly tried acting 
in an off-Broadway production in New 
York. Friends have been quoted as saying 
that Kennedy would enjoy a career as an 
actor, but that the fiuniiy disapproves. 

Kennedy's speech at the Democratic 
convention was one of the few public 
appearances be has made in the 25 yean 
since his father's assassination. 

"1 would like to work in some kind of 
public service." be told reporters, “but I 
have no plans to run for public office." 

Ills shvness is aid to be one reason for 
this. He agreed to make speeches alien 



his cousin Joseph P. Kennedy II ran for 
Congress, but only to small groups where 
he could be assured no press would be 
present. 

Last summer. Kennedy worked as a 
11.1 00-a-week clerk at a Los Angeles law 
firm. His fellow workers said he tried to 
be "one of the guys" and called hita "a 
lovable ham." 

Kennedy is single and is frequently 
mentioned as one of the country's most 
eligible bachelors. His most constant 
companion recently has been a woman be 
met while they- were students at Brown. 

Kennedy was Just turning 3 yean old 
when his father was slain and has no 
recollection of his time in the White 
House But he has studied and read 
extensively about his father’s 
administration 

He was an American history major at 
Brown and took a number of courses 
dealing with the Kennedy vein and his 
father's role in the Vietnam War. 

Many of his father s former aides do 
not role out the possibility of a political 
future for John They ay the shvness 
would be no obstacle 

Former Kennedy aide Dave Powers said 
recently that the older Kennedy was also 
extremely shy when he started ‘his career. 
His confidence, poise and charm on the 
podium came only after much 
experience. 

— Maryln Schwartz 

Lady Bird Johnson: 
seeking a more 
beautiful world 

Nearly 20 yean after President Lyndon 
B. and Lady Bird Johnson left public life in 
Washington, the former first lady, now in 
her 75th year, remains active in many of 
the philanthropic and cultural programs 
she began there 

And although Mrs. Johnson's work 
predates the tragedy that catapulted her to 
the White House, it was the position of 
first lady that gave her projects real 
momentum. ► t « i » n v 1 1 1 > 

Mrs Johnson docs not publiclv discuss 

» • •• - * » ■» t 



the Kennedy assassination, but in a 1987 
oral history project at the Lyndon B 
Johnson Library in Austin, she spoke of 
the shock of President Kennedy's death 
"Nothing had been contemplated or 
prepared for — 'just the most violent and 
awful beginning — and 1 sensed 
something like. I walked on stage for a 
role 1 had never rehearsed," she recalled. 

The Johnsons moved Into the White 
House two weeks after the assassination 
and the pace of Mrs Johnson's life and her 
responsibilities as first lady were, at first, 
overwhelming 

"At first 1 had no idea what my role 
would be except to ease Mrs. Kennedy's 
burdens ifl could," Mrs Johnson said. 

The five years that followed were 
exciting, difficult and occasionally 
heartbreaking. Mrs. Johnson recalled, 
with the Vietnam War and the civil rights 
era. 

In 1 965. Mrs Johnson headed a 
campaign to plant Indian paintbrush, 
bluebonnets and other native wildflowers 
along the roadway's and bike paths of 
Texas. 

But her work was not limited to her 
home state Even now. along the 
boulevards and around the monuments of 
the nation's capital, gardens and 
landscapes blaze with flowers from Mrs. 
Johnson's ongoing beautification efforts. 

“Beautification had to some people a 
son of trivial sound." Mrs. Johnson raid 
earlier this year in Washington. "Many 
may think it is a lighrweighr proposition 
in a world with heavyweight questions — 
and it is. But I think we'll live on. and 1 
think it is a Joy to live in a more beautiful 
world." 

In the yean after her husband died in 
1973. Mrs Johnson, grandmother of seven 
by her two daughtera. Luci and Lynda- 
remained active in her various pursuits 
around the country 

Mrs. Johnson returned to Washington 
this year for a Jubilee Celebration In her 
honor President and Nancj’ Reagan along 
with Ui. House Speaker Jim Wright of 
Fort Worth and other politicians past and 
present, feted her at the White House and 
the Capitol 

'Tll bet you not one American in 10 
could all you who Claudia Alta Taylor is. 
but the whole natioH has- come to love 



and respect Lady Bird Johnson." Reagan 
said at the Capitol. 

The president presented Mrs. Johnson 
with a congressional -gold medal for her 
humanity and beautification efforts 
In recent years, Mrs Johnson — who 
splits her time between a residence in 
Austin and the LBJ ranch near Johnson 
City. Texas — has devoted much of her 
time and energy to developing the Lyndon 
B Johnson Library and Museum and the 
School of Public Affairs at the University 
of Texas 

Mrs. Johnson is also active with her 
National Wildflower Research Center, 
established in 1982 on 60 acres of land 
outside Austin. 

In addition to researching the wide 
variety of plants growing wild across the 
country, the center promotes the use of 
native grasses and flowers in residential 
areas and shopping centers 

Mrs Johnson also co-wrote, with 
botanical scholar Carlton B. Lees, 
Wild/lowers Across America . which was 
published earlier this year The book 
represents nearly a lifetime of Mrs. 
Johnson's love and promotion of 
wildflowers 

— Julie Mason 

Marie Tippit; 
a policeman’s widow 

While much of the country marks the 
25th anniversary of the assassination of 
President John F. Kenned)-. Marie Tippit 
Thomas remembers a more personal loss. 

Marie Tippit was the second woman 
widowed by a bullet in Dallas on Nov. 22 
1963. 

That morning, her husband, police 
officer J.D. Tippit. 39. cut short their 
lunch together at their Oak Cliff home. 

He told her he had to get back to hts beat - 
because so many officers had been 
assigned to the presidential motorcade. 

While cruising Oak Cliff in his patrol 
car. the 10 -year veteran of the Police 
Department stopped a man who seemed 
to fit the general description broadcast on 
the police radio of a suspect in the . 
Kennedy assassination 
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MARIE TIPP1T: 

Mourning a husband whose death 
shattered her family. 



JOHN AND NELLIE CONN ALLY: 

At left, the governor recuperating at Parkland Memorial Hospital from the wounds he suffered in the assassination of 
the president. At right, the Connallys at a bankruptcy auction of their belongings in Houston In January 1988. 



According to witnesses, the man — 
later identified as Lee Harvey Oswald — 
pulled out a 38-ctlibcr revolver after 
Tippu stepped Grom his car and finally 
shot the officer. 

The death shattered Tlppit’s family. 
His wife was faced with caring for her 
three young children alone. 

"1 just don't know what we are going 
to do, “ .Mrs TIppit said in an interview 
the weekend of the killing. "I depended 
on my husband so much He spent all his 
extra time with us. and the family )ust got 
used to him making all the necessary' 
decisions “ 

Tipplt’s funeral on Monday, Nov. 25. 

1 963 — the same day' the president and 
Oswald were buried — attracted 
thousands of mourners, including about 
TOO police officers, to Beckley Hills 
Baptist Church. 

And the family's plight touched the 
hearts of Americans 

Within a few months, more than 
40.000 pieces of mall, and more than 
*600,000. had been received A 
*330.000 trust fund was established for 
the three children. 

After her husband's death. Marie Tippit 
reluctantly made a few public 
appearances and eventually dropped from 
public view In 196?, she married 
another Dallas police officer. Lt Harry 
Dean Thomas He died In 1982. 

Today. Tipple's widow says that the 
events of November 1963 are ‘something 
you never get to put behind you." 

"There are so many reminders." Mrs. 
Thomas said "We had such a dose 
relationship " 

The reminders arc particularly strong 
at this time of year 

"Well, yes. you just relive those 
things." she said. "You remember the 
closeness you shared. You remember 
that you were doing just kind of average 
things. I went to the PTA the night before. 
You |ust don't realize how precious things 
really are and how quickly things 
changed " 

But she has always tried to maintain a 
normal life. Mrs Thomas raid she recently 
turned 60 and is "just working at being a 
grandmother. I go to church on Sunday 
and live in the same house I've lived In 
since 1966." 



Mrs. Thomas remains a member of 
Beckley Hills Baptist Church and lives in a 
red-brick home in Oak Cliff Through the 
yean she has helped in charitable proj- 
ects. 

The Tippit children — Brenda Kay. 

39; Charles Allen, 38; and Curtis, 29 — 
all live in the Dallas area and guard their 
privacy 

"I can tell you that I am not looking 
forward to (Nov. 22) this year," said 
Curtis Tippit "On one hand. I don't want 
my father to be forgotten But on the other 
hand. I know what we've all been through 
with all the extra attention." 

Mrs. Thomas said she realizes that 
some people may still wonder what hap- 
pened to the Tippit family and that she 
remains grateful for the kindness people 
showed her and her children. 

Despite the pain of remembering those 
events, Mrs. Thomas said she firmly be- 
lieves that good sometimes comes horn 
tragedy* 

In the case of Ttppit's shooting, she 
said, people across the country became 
more aware of what happens to the family 
of a slain police officer. Aj a result, more 
communities began to make provisions 
for the survivors of law enforcement offi- 
cers killed in the line of duty. 

"Because of the national publicity, it 
did bring others to start some of the things 
that were needed, like insurance." Mrs. 
Thomas said. "When he died, his pay- 
stopped at 1:18 (the approximate time he 
was shot) When I got his paycheck, I had 
to refund the dty for the rest of that day 
ted the pay period. But the police officers 
at the southwest police station put in 
some monev themselves and paid me 
back." 

— Frank Trtjo 

Nellie and John 
Connolly: looking 
beyond bankruptcy 

For John and Nellie Connally. 
recollections of that awful November day 
in Dallas have been dampened by the 
passage of time and the peaks and valleys 
of active lives during the 25 years since. 



But anniversaries, and the inevitable 
interviews with the media, provoke 
painful memories, they said 

"Occasionally, I’ll have flashes of 
recollection, but I don't dwell on them 
any more — until I get interviewed . 
and then of course it revives all of the 
memories," Connally said. 

The former Texas governor, now 7 1 , 
still suffers from weakness in his right 
side and stiffness in his wrist because one 
of the bullets fired at President John Ken- 
nedy hit Connally. puncturing a lung, 
s hi tiering his wrist and penetrating his 
leg. But there is no pain now. be said. 

Mcs. Connally. 69. said. “As the years 
have passed, I have been able to put It 
into the back of my mind, never to forget 
but not to remember constantly." 

But she added. "Each of these yean 
when we have these . . . (commemora- 
tions) of the assassination does bring it 
back very strongly." 

Both vividly recall their political tour 
of Texas with President and Jacqueline 
Kennedy, a tour tragically cut short 

“We had been involved in a marvelous 
trip across Texas with a young president,” 
Connally said 

As the limousine carrying the Connol- 
lys and the Kennedy* wound its way 
through friendly crowds in downtown 
Dallas. Mrs Connally turned to Kennedy, 
who was in a seat behind her, and said, 
"Mr. President, you can't ray Dallas 
doesn't love you." 

Almost immediately, she heard the first 
of what she has since concluded were 
three gunshots in quick succession Con- 
nally slumped after the second shot. and. 
M I never looked back again I was just 
trying to take care of him." Mrs. Connally 
said 

The limousine rushed Connally and 
Kennedy to Parkland Memorial Hospital, 
where the president died and Connally 
underwent surgery. 

Connally recalls regaining conscious- 
ness two days after the shooting and being 
told that Kennedy had died. "Nellie told 
me. confirmed, that the president had 
been fatally wounded.” Connally said. 

The next day, Connally watched the 
funeral in Washington on television from 
his hospital bed. "It had an unrealquality 
to it," Connally said, “ft was just some- " * 



thing I could not believe was happen- 
ing." 

Their eldest son. John, attended the fu- 
neral as their representative and walked 
with President Lyndon Johnson in the fu- 
neral procession 

A few days later, the family celebrated 
Thanksgiving in the hospital The ConnaJ- 
lys* three children. John. Sharon and 
Mark, came to Parkland 

After leaving the hospital. Connally 
completed his first two-year term in the 
governor's office and was re-elected to 
two more terms. He decided not to seek a 
fourth term and left office in January 
1969 

Connally later served President Rich- 
ard Nixon as secretary of the Treasury 
changed from the Democratic Party to the 
Republican Party and ran for the GOP 
presidential nomination in 1980. 

Connally also became entangled in the 
aftermath of the Watergate scandal In 
1975, he was acquitted of charges that he 
accepted two *5.000 bribes while Treas- 
ury secretary to influence the Nixon ad- 
ministration's stand on milk-price sup- 
ports 

After his unsuccessful presidential bid 
in 1980, Connally. long a prominent law- 
yer with the Houston firm of Vinson & El- 
kins. decided to try to make money in 
business ventures. He and former Lt. Gov. 
Ben Barnes formed a partnership and in- 
vested In real estate and several other 
businesses, including an oil company 

The Bames/Connaily Partnership had 
accumulated about *200 million worth of 
real estate developments about the time 
Texas' oil boom came to an end. They 
struggled for several years to save the 
company, but in the end they and the 
company went bankrupt. 

Connally had guaranteed much of the 
debt personally, and when he filed Chap- 
ter 1 1 reorganization under the bank- 
ruptcy laws in July 1987, he listed *93 
million in debts against *13 million in as- 
sets. Since then, he and Mrs. Connally 
have sold land, houses, livestock, an, fur- 
niture, even personal items, to settle their 
debts. 

The Connallys were left with their 
homestead, the ranch house and sur- - 
rounding 200 acres of what was a 3,400- 
acre ranch nearFIoresville. *30.000 







MARINA OSWALD: JAMES FELDER: 

The* alleged assassin s Russian -boro wife at home with daughter A body-bearer (left) for Kennedy’s casket, today he teaches law and 

Rachel in June 1964 (left) and In September 1988. has written a book, i' Buried John F. Kennedy. 



worth of personal property and the gover- 
nor's pensions They live in a rented 
apartment in Houston between visits to 
the ranch 

Last May Connallv was discharged 
from bankruptcy, which means he was de- 
clared free of his previous debts. Since 
then he has turned his attention to the fu- 
ture. considering opportunities in law 
and business 

But life after bankruptcy has not in- 
cluded making significant amounts of 
moon. Connalh said He has earned 
money from appearing in TV commercials 
for University Savings and from service on 
the board of The Coastal Corp. 

"I'm making enough to live on. to get 
by. It's amazing hot* little you have to 
have when you don't have any debts " be 
said. 

Connalty also Is preparing to write hit 
memoirs. "I'm going to devote consider- 
able time this coming year to writing that 
book." Connallv said But. be said, no 
contracts have been signed, either with a 
publisher or a co-writer. 

He expects to engage a writer to help 
because "I’m a little reluctant to take it 
on all by myself I've never done It 
before, and 1 think I need some counsel- 
ing. although frankly I anticipate dictat- 
ing practically every word of it" 

Mrs. Connallv has stared busy as a 
member of boards associated witb M D. 
Anderson Hospital in Houston and the 
Paramount Theater in Austin 

"And right now. of course, after the 
bankruptcy and losing everything we had, 
my mind is on redoing houses and putting 
some furniture back into these empty 
rooms." Mrs Connaily said 

Both said the Nov. 22. 1963. tragedy in 
Dallas deepened their appreciation for 
life. "It proved to me conclusively that 
life is fragile, extremely fragile so 
from that day on 1 tried and still try to 
make my days and my' efforts meaning- 
ful," Connaily said 

"I'm impatient with pettiness and 
minutiae and irrelevance, perhaps even to 
the point of being intolerant of them," be 
said. 

Mrs. Connallr added, "Maybe the sun- 
rises are a little more important and the 
sunsets are a little more beautiful than 
they were before ." — BruceMcbo.’s | 



Marina Oswald Porter: 
not sure who pulled 
the trigger 

Marina Oswald Porter says that for 
years she u-as guilt-ridden and accepted 
the role of wife of the assassin of the 
president of the United States She would 
even have dreams where she would beg 
Jackie Kennedy for forgiveness 

Now she is not so sure that Lee Harvey 
Oswald actually pulled the trigger. 

In inteniews this year with Tbr Ladles 
Home Journal and columnist Jack 
Anderson, she said she feels she was used 
by the Warren Commission. 

"I was young, immature and naive." 
she told Anderson "At the time 1 was only 
asked the questions that suit the theory" 
of a single assassin. 

"I believe there was a conspiracy, that 
more than one person was involved." she 
told The Ladies Home Journal. “I do not 
necessarily believe that the bullet that 
came from the depository shot President 
Kennedy. 1 don't know if Lee shot him 
I'm not saying that Lee is innocent, that he 
didn't know about the conspiraq or was 
not pan of it. but I am saying that he's not 
necessarily guilty of murder. . . 

“I think he watt caught between two 
powers — the government and organized 
crime Someone may have wanted Ken- 
nedy killed, but who was supposed to do 
what. Ido not know." 

She has also told friends that one thing 
that keep! bothering her is that Lee Har- 
vey Oswald seemed to be an admirer of 
John F Kennedy. He taught his young 
wife to feel the same way She says after 
all this time, she still can’t |og anything in 
her memory that would actually make her 
believe that Oswald wanted to kill the 
president 

Mrs Porter. 47. acknowledged to An- 
derson that "it wouldn't be proper for me 
to portray Lee as an angel or put a halo on 
his head," but she said, "I never could 
buy the idea that Lee did not like or 
wanted to kill President Kennedy. Every- 
thing that I ever learned about President 
Kennedy was good through Lee." 

Friends say Marina Oswald Porter has , 
changed over the past four or five years 



She is stronger and more sure of herself 
She is taking a hard look at what hap- 
pened in 1963- They feel this is helping 
her to finally get rid of the guilt. She no 
longer wakes up in anguish wondering if 
there was something she could have done 
to prevent the tragedy. 

In the months after the assassination, 
though, she was lonely and depressed 
She couldn’t even go to the grocery store 
without someone whispering across the 
aisle. "That's Marina Oswald " She also 
had to cope with being a single parent to 
wo young daughters She had to explain 
to them what people were saying about 
their father 

Then in 1963. she married Dallas car- 
penter Kenneth Porter. They moved to a 
suburb and began what she said she had 
always dreamed of having — "just a nor- 
mal middle-class life." They had a son. 
Mark, and Porter became a caring father to 
the Oswald girls 

But there were great stresses. The cou- 
ple was divorced in 1974. 

"The trauma of the assassination still 
clung to Marina," said a woman who used 
to Uvc in her neighborhood "It was all so 
unsettling Just dealing with the girls’ 
questions had to be unbearable. I know 
my kids went to school with them It was 
always supposed to be a secret w ho the 
girls were. 

"But you know how cruel children 
are. My daughter was having a birthday 
party and asked if it was all right if she 
invited Marina's daughter June 1 wanted 
to know why she felt she had to ask 

"My daughter explained June's father 
killed the president Some of the other 
mothers didn't want their kids being 
friends with her I hate for kids to have to 
go through things like that. Those Oswald 
girls were just as sweet and nice as thq 
could be 

"Thq went to different schools than 
my daughter in high school but I always 
wondered about them I wondered how 
they reacted when their history classes 
started studying about John Kennedy and 
the assassination." 

In 1 982. the National Enquirer 
primed a story saying the Oswald daugh- 
ters were maladjusted, did not date and 
did not participate in normal social activi- 
ties. 



The daughters sued saying the story 
was false Their mother did not partici- 
pate in the lawsuit and told The Dallas 
Morning \eus at the time she docs not 
discuss the assassination with the daugh- 
ters 

Mrs. Porter stiff does not discuss her 
children with the media, except to say 
that the iarnily is close and the girls are 
I doing well 

I June 26. is vict president of a Dallas 
construction company Rachel. 23 is a 
college student The Poners' son Mark. 

22. is married and about to make Mrs. Por- 
ter a grandmother He works in a local ga- 
rage 

Marina is reconciled with Kenneth Por- 
ter and they are living together In 
Rockwal I He is protecti vc of her and tries 
to shelter her from reporters. 

Mrs. Porter, a Russian immigrant, has 
not become a citizen, although she has 
stated many times she feels comfortable 
and happy in the United States. 

Although she says she has gotten rid of 
the guilt she felt so strongly 25 vein ago, 
she also says has never stopped feeling for 
the Kennedy family. 

She has stated that when she heard that 
Caroline Kennedy was pregnant, she 
prayed the baby would be healthy and was 
"tickled pink" that the baby was 

Now. friends say. she would just like to 
be left alone to enjoy her own fkmily and 
her own expected grandchild 

— Maryin Si bu'artz 

James Felder: proud 
to carry the casket 

When President John F Kennedy 
surveyed the honor guards marching in 
his inaugural parade in 1 96 1 . he noticed 
that there was not a single black face 
among a contingent from the Coast Guard 
Academy. 

He demanded to know why. Told that 
there were no blacks attending the 
academy. Kennedy instructed its officials 
to make sure that the academy's next class 
was integrated. 

James Felder remembered that. And he 
remembered presidential candidate 
Kennedy's concerned all to the Rev 









JIM LEAVELLE: LC GRAMS; 

The homicide detective recoiling as Jack Ruby shoots Lee Harvey The Dallas police detective escorting Oswald out of the city jail 

Oswald (left) and at home in November 1988. R„by levels his revolver (left) and in November 1988. 



Martin Luther King'* wife. Corctta, after 
King had been arrested and denied bail in 
Atlanta In October 1 960. And he 
remembered Kennedy' s aggressive 
support for civil rights legislation in 
1963. 

5o Felder, only the ninth blade 
member of the Old Guard, the Array'* 
ceremonial unit, felt honored to serve 
Kenned}' On three or four occasions. 
Felder served as presidential orderly to 
Kennedy. 

On Nov. 22, 1963, Felder was called 
•to serve Kennedy one last time — as were 
hundreds of other members of the 
military, whose duties ranged from 
serving as honor guards to leading horses 
in the parade Felder's Job was to be a 
member of the team of military men wbo 
would carry the president's casket during 
the next three days 

By that time. Felder, a sergeant, was 
the senior non-commissioned officer in 
the Army's bunai detail and had 
participated in 1 , 1 00 military funerals. 

“I had done that for the 18 months 1 
had been at Fort Mycr, burying military 
dead and dependents. So when the 
president died there was no debate as to 
who would do ft The Army uses seniority, 
and I wis the senior NCO." Felder recalls 
"Having done as many funerals as I did. 

1 . 1 00 rathe service, there was nothing 
new to prepare for except we knew the 
eyes of the world would be upon us. That 
just meant more pressure " 

" . We are trained not to get emo- 
tional about burial details That was the 
one time 1 had to really restrain myself 
from viewing the family There were so 
many, it was difficult not to glance over 
there out of the corner of your eye I think 
that's the first time it realty hit me as to 
who I was burying. After 1 .100 funerals 
you become very cold, unemotional, but 
this situation was a little different " 

Less than two months later. Felder left 
the Army and returned to his old Job with 
the Postal Service In Atlanta. A few 
months later, be entered law school at 
Howard University in Washington. After 
graduating in 1 96". he returned to his na- 
tive South Carolina, opened a law prac- 
tice and served io the state Legislature 
Felder. 49, now teaches law at Allen 
Univeraity in Columbia, 5.C He has writ- 



ten a book, / Buried John F. Kennedy, to 
be published early next year. 

— Ken Stephens 

Jim LeaveUe: 
made famous by a photo 

Jim Leavclle was the man in the white 
suit and the "Lify Stetson" — the Dallas 
homicide detective who was thrust into 
the national limelight when Lee Harvey 
Oswald was shot at his side In the police 
building basement 

Leavclle hung up his suit 25 yean ago 
It remains in a closet, cleaned and 
pressed, along with the hat. boots and tie 
he was wearing that day 

He has ignored offers from souvenir 
hunters and promoters But he hopes that 
someday history will hare a place for the 
outfit- "It was the only Ncimin Marcus 
suit I’ve ever had." said Leavclle, wbo is 
now retired "There is no particular 
reason l had that suit on that day. It was 
the only suit 1 had that was worth a damn, 
so I wore it.*' 

Leavclle said he tried in vain two hours 
before Oswald's shooting to persuade 
Police Chief Jesse Curry to move Oswald 
to the Dallas County Jail in secret. 

Leavclle said be was worried that death 
threats against Oswald might be acted on. 

"We'd had about 15 or 20 calls, 
threatening calls, come in that they was 
going to do all kinds of bad things to 
Oswald." he said. "They were going to 
take him away from us and string him up 
and do all kinds of things with him." 

But police officials warned to transfer 
Oswald publicly so the press could see he 
"was not. had not been physically abused 
or anything," Leavclle said. 

Leavclle feels the real hero of the day 
was Detective LC. Graves, the escort on 
Oswald's left side when he was shot. 

"Had it not been for what be did, 
somebody else would have gotten shot — 
probably me," LeaveUe said. 

"(Jack) Ruby was still flicking his 
hand, trying to pull the trigger If Graves 
hadn't got his thumb over the hammer of 
that pistoL he'd have got off another shot 
or two -Boundog off that’ concrete, 
there's no telling who would have been 



hit." 

Immediately after the shooting, 
Leavelle and another detective dragged 
Oswald back into the Jail. Moments later. 
Leavelle rode in the ambulance with 
Oswald to Parkland Memorial Hospital. 

Before leaving the hospital, Leavelle 
took custody of the 38-caliber bullet that 
killed Oswald. It would be his last official 
act connected with the Oswald shooting 

He wore his suit a few times after the 
shooting, but decided to store it in a 
garment bag- "I realized it might have 
some significance someday." 

He wore it once again, when he played 
himself in the 1978 TV movie Ruby and 
Oswald 

Leavelle, now 68, retired from the 
Police Department in 1975. 

— Ed Timms and Steve ktrGonlgie 

LC Graves: 
at Oswald's left side 

LC. Graves Isn’t clearly visible in the 
famous, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
photograph of Jack Ruby firing his snub- 
nosed revolver at Lee Harvey Oswald's 
abdomen. But Graves, ■ police detective 
who was standing to Ruby’s left, was as 
much a key player as Jim Leavclle, the 
detective picture prominently on Ruby’s 
right. 

Graves still bristles while recalling 
that infamous moment because, he says, 
Dallas City Manager Elgin Crull's 111- 
advlscd plan to show Oswald to news 
reporters thwarted his ability to deliver 
Oswald safely to the county jail. 

"We knew- what we were supposed to 
do. and we knew how to do it," said 
Graves, now 69. "If CruII would have just 
backed off and said Tall take care of it in 
the normal procedure and Just try to avoid 
anything happening.' we would have 
transferred him and nothing would have 
happened." 

Graves was talking to fellow detective 
Leavelle that Sunday morning when their 
boss. Capt Will Fritz, motioned them into 
his office and gave them the assignment 
that made both of them a. pan of hlstbry. 

Graves was standing with his right arm 



looped through Oswald s handcuffed left 
arm when nightclub owner Ruby stepped 
from the crowd of detectives and 
reporters assembled in the police 
building’s basement 

"The film shows that I caught him out 
of the comer of my eye as he is making 
the final step down By the time I could 
get my right arm loose from Oswald and 
reach over and grab that gun, he had 
already stepped down and fired one shot 
right in my face." Graves said. 

With his left hand. Graves grabbed 
Ruby's right wrist and the cylinder of the 
38-caliber revolver, preventing any 
additional shots from being fired. Fellow 
officers credit Graves' quick reanion 
with saving lives. 

Graves is not one of those who 
subscribes to conspiracy theories about 
the shooting death of Oswald. He believes 
Ruby's story that he aned in a moment of 
passion to save Jacqueline Kenned}- the 
agony of testifying at her husband's 
murder trial. 

"You'd have to know Ruby as a person 
to know something like that could trigger 
him because he had a high regard — even 
though be worked in showgirls — for 
classy women," Graves said. "He was just 
that kind of nut." 

After retiring from the Police 
Department in 1970. Graves went into 
business as a private polygraph examiner 
with his brother-in-law Paul Bentley, a 
former policeman who had helped 
capture Oswald in the Texas Theater on 
Friday, Nov. 22. 1963. after President 
Kennedy's assassination. 

Graves is now retired and lives in the 
Pleasant Grave section of Dallas 

— Steve McGonigle 

Joe Molina: 
the * second man ' 

On Saturday afternoon, the day after 
President John F Kennedy's assassination, 
a six-column headline blared: "Police 
Quiz Second Man." 

Television stations were reporting that 
during the night. Dallas' police had 
searched the tome of Joe Rodriguez 
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JOE MOLINA; 

25 years after being questioned in 
Kennedy assassination. 



PIERRE SALINGER; 

JFK’s former press secretary during unsuccessful run for the U.S. 
Senate in 1964 (left) and today as ABCs senior editor-Europe. 




RUFUS YOUNGBLOOD: 
Agent who shielded LBJ tends to 
gardens these days. 



Molina, a Texas School Book Depository 
employee who was listed in their files as a 
subversive. 

By the time those reports were being 
published and broadcast, the officers 
involved already had. or soon would, 
discount any possibility that Molina was 
Involved with Lee Harvey Oswald in 
Kennedy's assassination But that 
conclusion would be lost in the swirl of 
larger events, including Oswald’s own 
death the next day. and for Molina the 
damage was done 

"My feeling was that I was fust an 
innocent individual caught in the 
hysteria," recalled Molina, now 64. 

Molina — who said he had only met 
Oswald once — was drawn into the 
drama by the accident of his place of 
employment and by his membership in 
the American G.I. Forum. The Forum, an 
organization of Hispanic veterans, was 
then on a list of subversive groups 
distributed by the U.S. attorney general, 
according to Bill Alexander, the assistant 
district attorney at the time. 

Molina, a Nary veteran of World War 
fl had helped found the Dallas chapter of 
the GJ. Forum in the 1950s at the 
suggestion of a priest. The group held 
dances and other functions to raise money 
for col lege scholarships. Today It is 
considered a mainstream Hispanic social 
service organization. 

Within a few days of the assassination. 
Molina recalls, his employer was 
receiving angry letters and calls 
complaining that the depository was 
employing communists Molina was soon 
relieved of his public duties, such as 
making bank deposits for the company 
and corresponding with textbook 
publishers and school districts. 

On Dec. 13. Molina was told that his 
position as a credit manager was being 
eliminated because of automation. On 
Dec. 30. he m as out of a job. in the next 
few months, he applied for other jobs, but 
without success — which he attributed to 
the publicity immediately after the 
assassination of the president. 

InFcbruarj 1964, a friend from Holy 
Trinity Catholic Church helped him land 
a job ii a pocking company's credit union. 

Molina asked to testify before the 
Warren Commission to put to rest any 



question about whether be had been 
involved with Oswald. At that time, in 
April 1 964. attorneys for the commission 
repeatedly assured him that no one 
suspected him of anything 

A few months later, Molina went to 
work as credit manager of a wholesale 
jewelry company In May 1966. be 
became a postal clerk and starred 
attending El Centro Community College. 
He graduated in 1 969 and was promoted 
to postal contract compliance examiner. 

He later worked the same job for the 
General Services Administration, and then 
became an equal opportunity specialist 
with the L'.S Department of Labor in 
1978. He retired in March. 

"In the final analysis, it was a very 
traumatic experience. It changed the 
direction of my career," be said "Even 
though the results were tragic, in the long 
run it was a change for the good 

"At the School Book Depository, we 
got a bonus every year but no pension 
Now I'm retired with a pension. Social 
Security and a few bucks in the bank." 

— Am Stephens 

Pierre Salinger: JFK 
friend and journalist 

For Pierre Salinger, his years as 
President Kennedy's press secretary were 
the "absolute highlight of my life.” 

Salinger met young Sen. John Kennedy 
in 1957 through the Senate rackets 
commiuee. 

Salinger, a journalist, had been 
working on some investigative stories 
about the Teamsters union when his 
employer. Collier’s magazine, went out of 
business in 1956. 

Robert Kennedy, then counsel to the 
rackets committee, knew of Salinger's 
work and asked him about it. Salinger 
showed Robert Kennedy the unpublished 
stories and was soon hired as an 
investigator for the committee, of which 
Sen Kennedy was a member. 

When Salinger resigned as the 
committee's chief investigator in 
September 1959. John Kenned)- asked 



him io work in bis presidential campaign. 
Salinger accepted without knowing what 
his job or salary would be 

The next four years left Salinger with 
dozens of warm memories — Kennedy’s 
narrow victory over Richard Nixon in the 
presidential election. Kennedy's return to 
his ancestral homeland of Ireland, the 
president 's dramatic speech at the Berlin 
▼til the birth of Kennedy's son. John . 

In his last conversation with Kennedy, 
Salinger mentioned a letter he had 
received from a woman in Dallas who said 
she feared something terrible would 
happen if the president came to Dallas 
"His response, as he said several times 
whenever we talked about security Issues, 
was that if someone wants to kill the 
president of the United States, all they 
have to do is be willing to give up their 
own life," Salinger recalled. 

The night after Kennedy’s death on 
Nov. 22, 1963, Salinger's distraught 15- 
year-old son, Marc, wandered the streets 
of Washington pondering suicide. "He 
didn't succeed that night, but eventually, 

1 2 years later, he did. The death of 
Kennedy had an overwhelming effect on 
him," Salinger said 

For Salinger, too, the months after 
Kennedy's death were rough He said he 
"almost got drunk every day" while trying 
to figure out a way to resign without 
offending or embarrassing President 
Lyndon Johnson, who, Salinger said, had 
gone out of his way to be nice to him. 

Finally, in early 1964, Salinger told 
Johnson that he wanted to resign to run 
for the Ui. Senate in his home state of 
California 

"That he understood," Salinger said. 
"He reached in his pocket, peeled out 
five 1 100 bills and said. 'Here's your first 
contribution.' " 

Salinger was soon appointed to fill an 
unexpired Senate terra He handed 
current Sen. Alan Cranston the only defeat 
of his political career in the Democratic 
primary but lost the general election 
Salinger then held a number of 
corporate jobs before |oining ABC News as 
a foreign correspondent In 1977. In 
1 98 1 , he broke the story on the secret 
negotiations to free the American hostages 



in Inn. Today, Salinger, 63. is ABCs 
senior editor-Europe, stationed in 
London 

— Ken Stephens 

Rufus Youngblood: 

Lttf’s protector 

Time might blur recollections of 
specific events, but emotions remain 
"All the da)! son of ran together 
now," said former Secret Service agent 
Rufus Youngblood of the tragic weekend 
that began at 12:30 pjn. Nov. 22. 1963. 

But Youngblood, a scmiretlred real 
estate salesman in Savinnah, Ga„ recalls 
that a pervasive sense of loss enveloped 
tbe nation that weekend. 

"There was like a gloom cloud 
hanging over everything." said 
Youngblood, who became famous when 
he threw himself on top of Vice President 
Lyndon B Johnson after shoo were fired 
at President John F. Kenneth ’s motorcade 
Youngblood, who was 38 at the time, 
was riding with the vice presidential part)' 
rwo cars behind Kennedy's limousine. For 
his quick action in protecting Johnson 's 
life. Youngblood was presented the U.5. 
Treasury Department's Meritorious 
Service Gold Award. 

Although there were many 
congratulations and well wishers, there 
were also some negative aspects 
Youngblood said he received calls from 
people who would say things like "Why 
didn't you save Kennedy’" 

He retired from the Secret Service in 
1 97 1 and later wrote a book. Twenty- 
Yean In the Secret Service 

Youngblood acknowledges some 
nostalgia about the days when it was his 
job to protea Ui presidents. But he also 
notes that "at ray age. I really don't miss 
it. 1 couldn't be home for things like 
birthdays I now can enjoy my 
grandchildren." 

Youngblood said that these days, in 
addition to helping his wife with her real 
estate business, he goes fishing one day a 
week and enjoys gardening in fact, he is 
president of the local day lilies society 

— Frank Trejo 
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A SQUARE OF 

SILENCE 



Memorial is a site for reflection 

By David Dillon 

ArrhUn ntrt Critk c/Thr Otilaa Mocwln* New* 




he John F 
Kennedy 
Memorial 
commemorates 
the slain 

president In a stark, 
understated way that 
challenges traditional 
assumptions about how 
memorials should look. 

There are no statues, no 
rich materials, no inscriptions 
extolling Kennedy's life and 
achievements On two plain 
granite markers at opposite 
ends of the site are the words: 

“It is not a memorial to the pain and sorrow of death, but 
stands as a permanent tribute to the joy and excitement of 
one man's life." 

The memorial, at Commerce and Market streets, is a 
simple cenotaph, an empty tomb, that serves as a public 
meditation chapel 

"This is to be a place of quiet refuge." architect Philip 
Johnson said at the dedication in June 1970, "an enclosed 
place of thought and contemplation separated from the 
city around, but near the sky and earth. To commemorate 
the man John Fitzgerald Kennedy there is. within, only a 
stone marker and the engraved name." 

Cenotaphs have been erected since ancient times, but 
for the Kennedy* .Memorial Johnson also turned to an 
unbuilt 1 930 project by his friend and mentor Mies van 
der Rohe. Mies remodeled Karl Friedrich Schinkel’s Royal 
Guard House In Berlin into a memorial to the dead of The 
Great War. reducing an already severe design to a marble- 
lined square with tall walls and a horizontal black slab in 
the center , . ... 

Johnson picked up on this severe exactitude His 
Kennedy Memorial is a box. 50 feet square, with narrow 
openings on the north and south to enhance the feeling of 
entering a special place. Massive 30-foot-high concrete 
walls rest on eight slender legs, an architectural metaphor 
for the delicate balance between power and fragility in 
public life At night, lighted from below, the memorial 
appears to float on a lake of light 

The high walls of the memorial block out noise and 
visual distractions, leaving visitors alone with their 
private memories of Nov 22. 1963- It becomes a square 
of silence in the din of the city, and leaving it is 
comparable to leaving the Vietnam Memorial in 
Washington, where the procession from the sunken V of 
the granite walls to the lawn marks a return to the world 
after a profound religious experience 



The John F. Kennedy Memorial was designed as “a place of quiet refuge.” 

In Washington the focus is on the names of the 57.000 
dead and missing, whereas in Dallas it is on a single name 
cut into a black granite slab. But (ike the Vietnam 
Memorial, the Kennedy Memorial is cool, restrained, l 
monumental piece of abstract an that yields its meaning 
gradually and only with effort. 

Planning for the memorial began shortly after the 
assassination and quickly encountered so many obstacles 
that for a time it was doubtful that it would ever be built. 

The site was crowded with ban. liquor stores and 
rundown hotels inhabited by transients The county 
acquired the land for its new counhouse complex and. 
after clearing it. decided to build a parking garage below, 
delaying construction of the memorial for several yean 
Meanwhile, city* and county officials argued over whether 
the memorial was the best use of the county's property, 
whether it was too far from the assassination site, whether 
it would create a precedent for honoring other national 
figures 

"Some people didn’t want any kind of memorial." said 
former state Sen Mike McKool. who in 1 969 introduced a 
bill to create a Kennedy Memorial Commission. "They 
thought the assassination was a shame on Dallas and 
wanted to forget the whole incident." 

"There wasn’t a great deal of sentiment for raising 
money for a memorial." recalled Dallas retailer Stanley* 
Marcus, who was instrumental in the selection of Johnson 
as architect. "Most dry officials and the business 
establishment wanted to forget it. By not building a 
memorial, they felt they could forget it easier." 

But supporters persevered, and Johnson, a friend of 
the Kennedy family, was chosen to design the memorial 
in 1969 He donated his services, and the contractors 
agreed to work at no profit. Fifty-thousand people 
contributed the J200.000 needed for construction. 

When County Judge Lew Sterrctt hfcfped dedicate the 



memorial on June 24. 1970. he 
boasted that the county had 
"destroyed 37 flophouses, 
beer joints and whiskey* stores" 
to build the plaza. But he made 
no mention of Kennedy or his 
trip to Dallas 

In his dedication address. 
Robert Cullum. vice chairman 
of the Kennedy Memorial 
Commission, spoke dirccr/y 
about Kennedy and the Dallas 
tragedy "The shock of that day 
has largely healed." he said. 

"so let this monument pay 
tribute to the life of that 
wtnsome man. not to his death." 

The Kennedy Memorial has been poorly maintained 
over the years. The concrete is water-stained and cracked 
in places Weeds grow in the drains and trash gets wedged 
into comers by the wind From time to time private 
citizens arrive to remove the litter and polish the marble 
slab, their personal concern underscoring the official 
neglect. 

The conflicting responses to the Kennedy Memorial 
are emotional and cultural as well as aesthetic. It touches 
our deepest feelings about death and loss, and on such 
matters no consensus is possible. To some the memorial is 
an elegant classical expression of grief for a lost leader; to 
others it is too cold and severe to commemorate a man 
whose life was synonymous with warmth and youthful 
vitality. 

McKool described it as "OK. but certainly not what 
the whole memorial should be. It's only one pan of the 
whole." 

“We might have done a few things differently today," 
added Marcus, "made it smaller and less self-contained, 
perhaps. But the general feeling was that Kennedy 
wouldn't have liked anything pretentious. The idea of 
keeping It simple was right, and that came directly from 
Philip." 

Johnson knows that some people hate the memorial, 
yet in his mind it does what it was meant to do 

"Its modesty is its virtue. I like the type of people who 
go there and the little flowers that they leave behind. It's 
an empty tomb, so the flowers are symbolically 
appropriate. You walk In and there's that empty space 
and all that sky. Call it God if you like, when I'm there. 1 
think of Kennedy " 

This article, written for The News’ 1983 special 
report on the Kennedy assassination, was updated in 
1988. 
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REMEMBERING 

KENNEDY 



Vieivsjrom the inner circle 



By Abraham Rlbicoff 



I President Kenned)' was a bom 
m * I leader, a nun of stunning 

, ~ I brilliance. a distinctive style. His 

\ J strength and courage were nobly 
\ translated into love of country and 
I devotion to a world of peace and 
| freedom 

For me our friendship began In 

1 949 We were both nning congressmen from neighboring 
states l sensed in him then an inner strength, a contained 
composure, indeed the spark of greatness that so man)' 
would come to know 

John F Kennedy brought to this nation a sense of 
motivation and gallantry He was warm, intuitive, a quick 
learner and with deep humanity We have not had a 
president since John Kennedy who has so inspired our 
people giving them the sense we were pan of a brave and 
hopeful age 

For 2 5 sears .America has drifted through doubt and 
crisis It is time for another generation of leaden to bring 
hope inspiration and confidence to our people. The 
standards by which political leaden of the future should 
be judged can be found in John Kennedy's legacy 
cons eying four ideals: courage, judgment, integrity and 
dedication. 

John Kennedy described these ideals shortly before 
taking his oath as the 3 5th president of the United States. 
In an address before both houses of the Massachusetts 



Legislature, he explained that leadership required. 

■ Courage — 'the courage to stind up to one's 
enemies — and the courage to stand up. when necessary, 
to one s associates — the courage to resist public pressure, 
as well as private greed ' 

■Judgment — perceptive judgment of the future as 
well as the past — of our own mistakes as well as the 
mistake of others — “with enough wisdom to know that 
we did not know and enough candor to admit it.' 

■ Integrity — the integrity to stand by “the principles 
in which (we) believe (and) the people who believe in 
them " Integrity that is not diverted by financial gam or 
political ambition. 

■ Dedication — “an honor mortgaged to no single 
individual or group, and compromised by no private 
obligation or aim. but devoted solely to serving the public 
good and the national interest. ' 

These were the virtues that John Kennedy brought to 
Washington when he told the world that 'The torch has 
been passed to a new generation of Americans.’' By 
adhering to these high idals, his presidency became both 
pivotal and heroic, his tragically shortened service always 
to be measured along with the giants of American history. 
Let everyone in public office accept the Kennedy virtues. 

Abraham Ribtcoff. a i'.S. senator from 1963 to 1981. 
uas snretary of health, education and urlfare in 1961 • 
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By Larry O'Brien 




The 25th anniversary of the tragic 
loss of President John F. Kennedy 
is a time for remembrance and. in 
joe word repeatedly 
eous. 

_ _ tile 

enduring extreme physical pain caused by his World War It 
PT-boat Injuries — sometimes on crutches — but never 
complaining and ultimately succeeding in the fact of those 



odds 



I remember a young Ui. senator determining, against 
the advice of those close to him. to undergo a life- 
threatening operation in an attempt to correct his serious 
back condition and silently enduring the inevitable months 
of recuperation chat followed. 

I remember a young senator resolving to seek the 
presidential nomination of his party through a difficult and 
interminable primary route — in Wisconsin at factory 
gates in below-zcro weather, shaking hands of workers 
until his hand bled . . In West Virginia at mine shafts at 
davbrcak. striving to overcome the resistance of the miners 
to his candidacy — and finally facing the party bosses and 
delegates at the Democratic National Convention in Los 
Angeles to claim that nomination. 

I remember a young presidential candidate confidently 
confronting Richard Nixon in that first presidential debate 
in Chicago and clearly besting his unsettled opponent 
while millions watched. 

I remember a young president, challenged by the bla- 
tant attempts of Gov. George Wallace of Alabama and Gov. 
Ross Barnett of Mississippi to thwart the law, triumph in 
his fierce determination to ensure equal educational op- 
portunity for all Americans. 

I remember a young president, barely settled in the 
Oval Office, suffering a devastating setback at the Bay of 
Pigs and. while we around him were in despair, 
forthrighdy admitting his failure to the American people, 
who responded with strong favorable reaction to his can- 
dor and honesty 

I remember, perhaps most of all, a young president 
meeting the Cuban missile crisis head-on and. while an 
anxious nation and world awaited breathlessly, going eye- 
ball to eyeball with Nikita Khrushchev to end a terrifying 
threat of widespread devastation And Khrushchev blinked. 

The John F Kennedy I remember burst onto the world 
stage to join those leaden of a past generation — Includ- 
ing Winston Churchill. Nikita Khrushchev. Charles de 
Gaulle — as the first world leader of my general ion. the 
post-World War II generation. His leadership qualifies 
were immediately apparent; he fulfilled our expectations, 
he was truly our leader His untimely loss to the nation and 
the world was incalculable. 

Yes in recalling the Jack Kennedy I knew, in remem- 
bering the man 1 was proud to all my friend, there is a 
word that repeatedly and hauntingly comes to mind: coura- 



geous. 

Larry U 'Brian helped direct several of John F Ken 
nedy s political campaigns and was special assistant for 
congressional relations from 1 96 f to 1963. 



By Dean Rusk 

On Nov. 22. 1963, six members of 
President Kennedy's Cabinet and 
other high officials of his 
administration were on a plane on 
the way to Tokyo for a Japan-U S. 
-v - - Cabinet meeting that (resident 

Kennedy and the Japanese prime 
™ minister had set in motion When 
we were one hour west of Hawaii, the pilot of our plane 
brought back to ray cabin a one-line Associated Press ticker 
tape from a machine that wc had on board sating simply 
that President Kennedy had been shot in Dallas. 

We asked Pierre Salinger, who was In our party, to 
telephone the White House immediately to confirm the 
press flash He did so. and I announced on the plane's 
loudspeaker that the president had been shot Wc 
immediately turned the plane around to return to Hawaii, 
but before wc reached Hawaii we got the news of President 
Kennedy's death. I again announced over the plane s 
loudspeaker that terrible news. 

When wc landed at Hawaii to top off our fuel, we saw- 
signs of a miliary alert on the airfield. We sent a message 
to President Johnson asking whether be wanted us to come 
to Dallas or Washington and he directed us to return to the 
nation’s capital. We made a non-stop flight from Hawaii to 
Washington, arriving before daylight. 

After wc lamed of the president's doth, all of us on 
the plane spent 20 to 30 minutes with our own private 
anguish. The other Cabinet officers and l. along with a 
handful of high officials, then gathered in my cabin on the 
plane to discuss the things that needed doing to keep the 
public business in full effect. 

Meanwhile, back in Washington, arrangements were set 
in motion by George Ball . the acting secretary of state. Of 
course, an intensive investigation was launched 
immediately to determine the facts of the assassination In 
the Sate Department we were intensely Interested in 
whether or not any foreign government was Involved 
because that might have been an issue of war or pace As 
was later reported by the Warren Commission, we could 
find no evidence that a foreign government was involved in 
such a plot. 

I have never tried to put Into words the stunned anguish 
and dismay that all of us felt about the terrible tragedy of 
Nov. 22. This new. young president was an incandescent 
man who set all around him on fire. He had an 
extraordinary and unequaled ability to call forth the 
interest and enthusiasm of young people for politics and 
public service His fine intellect, insatiable curiosity and 
his sardonic wit made service In his administration a 
! delight for the soul even though his thousand days were 
days of crisis. President Lyndon Johnson was superb in 
seeing that the public business was carried on despite the 
national tragedy that befell the nation. 

Dean Rusk was secretary of state from 1961 to 1969 
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President John F. 
Kennedy was often 
photographed sitting 
in a rocking chair. He 
found such chairs 
were the most 
comfortable for his 
back, which was 
injured during World 
War H. The iniory, 
suffered when a 
Japanese destroyer 
sliced in half the PT 
boat he was 
commanding, 
plagued him (he rest 
of his life. 
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AND 

PROMISE 

The legacy of John F. Kennedy 



By Carl P. Leubsdorf 

ntttm Hurra o/TV Otilra Morning Nm 



H 



c MTU young and 
handsome, witty 
and eloquent, 
the perfect 
president for the 
new television age. And he died 
in the manner of which myths 
are made 

To historian Arthur 
Schiesinger Jr., a man who 
w orked for and admired him 
greatly. John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
was "the most spectacular, 
extraordinary man in my whole 
generation . 1 was caught by 
his charm his vision or the 
future. his irony, his humor, his 
rational view of issues." 

But to historian Herbert Par- 
met. w hose biography stresses 
the limits of his presidency, the 

Kennedy aura was all a bit much. "JFK appeared too handsome, too 
witty, too intelligent; Jackie was too beautiful, too cultivated, and 
much too elegant." he wrote. And the prose that speech writer Ted 
Sorensen wrote for him "began to seem like the tinsel wrapped 
around an anificial world that posed as a modem Camelot " 

Even before Kennedy assumed the presidency on a bitter cold Janu- 
ary day In 1961. his life had encompassed a range that was unique for 
someone his age war hero socialite, congressman. Pulitzer Prize -win- 
ning author, rising political star Bom with the advantages of wealth 
and radiant good looks, now he had achieved his father's dream. 

Hr would become the most powerful man in the world but an 
almost impossible myth." wrote Ralph Martin, author of A Hero for 
Our Time "And the lingering question always would be how much 
of the myth was real." 

Years after his death, that issue still disturbs close associates. 

"1 wish somebody would explain to me what the myth of the Ken- 
nedy presidency is." said Mver Feldman, who was Kennedy’s deputy 
White House counsel 

To me. there is no myth about the Kennedy presidency'," said 
Feldman, now' a Washington lawyer "He was handsome; she was 
beautiful They were a bright, young, active group of people come 
into Washington, and they gave a new spirit to the town. Thai’s not a 
myth, that ‘s a fact." 

Critics, however, say that the stress on the sty le of the Kennedy 
years obscured their lack of real accomplishment. As Parmct put It. 
"His thousand days led to the nightmare years that followed," the 
years of Vietnam and domestic disorder His backets say Kennedy* 
would have prevented that 

Much of the Kennedy image stemmed from what was written about 
the president and his family before and during Kennedy’s presidency 
— the constant pictures of a laughing president, his young wife and' 




New York Time* Special Featura 



his beautiful children. 

"They seemed to fill a na- 
tional need for celebrities in the 
same way that the royal family 
filled a need for the British." 
wrote Manln "Partly, the Ken- 
nedys were the created creatures 
of our press. But the basic 
material was there. . Fenced 
in by a wall of small expecta- 
tions, the average American fam- 
ily saw In the Kennedy* the 
idealized world of the American 
dream " 

And some of the image 
stemmed from what was written 
after Kennedy's death, notably 
Theodore H. White s interview 
with Mrs. Kennedy in Life maga- 
zine. In It. she described their 
evenings, and quoted Kennedy’s 
favorite lines from the musical 



about King Arthur's court 

Don t let ft be forgot 

That once there was a spot 

For one brief shining moment 

That teas known as Camelot. 

Camelot conjured up an ideal world, later events made clear, that 
was true neither In the private lives of the Kennedy* nor in the admin- 
istration. Behind the public image, subsequent accounts disclosed, 
was a hr different private reality, a husband with several girlfriends 
and an active young president troubled by back problems so painful 
be was often forced to hobble on crutches when outside the public 
eye. 

"I think the whole Camelot idea was very unfortunate," Schlesin- 
gcr said. “It was an invention of Mrs Kennedy in a gricf-stricken 
moment after Dallas. Teddy White went up to Hvannis Port (Mass.) 
and talked to her. and he wrote it In Life. It wasn’t like that at all." 

”1 can’t say 1 remember the Kennedy years that way," wrote Larry 
O’Brien, Kennedy ’s chief congressional liaison "Mainly. I remember 
working like bell " 

White has said he was Milling to take his "share of the credit and 
the blame" for putting Camelot into circulation. And he acknowl- 
edged that "the myth obscures the reality of a tough, rather conserra 
live man. a liberal Tory' I used to call him." whose achievements were 
substantial 

"You could make a laundry list of the things that started In the 
Kennedy administration," White said, citing the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
Medicare and the first White House conference on women. "Those 
things w ere so much more important than the elegance and the danc- 
ing. the fun and the merriment." 

•The shocking suddenness of Kennedy's death, and the exaggerated 
way he was eulogized, distorted any reasoned view of bis presidency 



Joseph P. Kennedy 
(center) is flanked by 
his sons Joseph P. 
Kennedy Jr. (left) 
and John F. Kennedy. 
The senior Kennedy 
had groomed Joseph 
Jr. for a political 
career leading to the 
presidency, but the 
role fell to John after 
his older brother was 
killed during World 
WarlL 
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John F. Kennedy is 
surrounded by 
women voter* during 
his first campaign for 
Congress in 1946. He 
was elected to serve a 
district that included 
Harvard, his alma 
mater, and the 
adjacent blue-collar 
area. 



i a ijrcc that the assassination involved so much emotion that you 
may be inclined to exaggerate whatever accomplishments he had or 
whatever the inspiration he seems to have developed among the peo- 
ple of the United States.** Feldman said. "But I think that doesn't last 
very long." 

What then of the man and his presidency? 

"I don't know what he had." Larry Newman, a friend and Hyannis 
Port neighbor of the late president, told author Martin. “I can't put my 
finger on it But he knew how to reach the people and excite them 
with hope. Whatever he had. it was real and it was magic." 

Kennedy was the great-grandson of Irish immigrants who scaled in 
Boston in 1848 . His grandfather was a saloonkeeper but his father. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, married the daughter of Boston Mayor John 
•Honey Fltz" Fiagerald and became one of America's richest men 
through enterprises ranging from real estate to bootlegging. 

In the 1930s. Joseph Kennedy entered public service under Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt as chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and. later, ambassador to Great Britain. 

Kennedy grew up In a large, competitive family in which his older 
brother. Joseph P Kennedy Jr . was the golden boy, the one destined 
by his father to be president. When Joe Jr was killed In World War II. 
the father s dreams were passed to Jack, who nearly died himself when 
the PT boat he was commanding was sliced in half by a Japanese 
destroyer. Though Kennedy survived, after an adventure later re- 
counted in the book and movie PT 109. the back injury he suffered 
plagued him the rest of his life. 

After World War II. Kennedy went into politics. He was elected to 
Congress in 1 946 from a district that included both Harvard, his alma 
mater, and the adjacent blue-collar area. Six yean later, while Repub- 
lican Dwight D Eisenhower swept the presidential race. Kennedy, at 
35. woo Republican Henry Cabot Lodge Jr.’s Senate seat. 

Kennedy's first national prominence came in 1956. when Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee Adlai Stevenson threw the vice presiden- 
tial choice open to the party’s nominating convention. Kennedy came 
close, but he lost — just as well, considering the ticket would be 
routed. , J, - x , . - » 

But by 1 960, Kennedy was the Democratic front-runner. And 



despite his vouth and Roman Catholicism, he managed a narrow 
victory over Republican Vice President Richard M. Nixon that fall The 
victory was attributed largely to the cool, confident performance he 
displayed against a nervous, sweating Nixon in the first of four 
nationally televised debates 

And so. on Jan. 20, 1961 . the presidency passed from Eisenhower, 
at age 70. then the nation's oldest president, to Kennedy, at age 43, 
the y oungest man ever elected to the office 

"I believe the contrast between his predecessors and Kcnnedv was 
so striking that It gave not only the United States but the entire world a 
romantic lift, ifl can use the word romantic' in the sense of a feeling 
of exhilaration." Feldman said. "He was young, attractive, full of 
ideas We sent over 100 messages to Congress during the first 100 
days. We were deliberately doing something like Roosevelt did in 
order to give the feeling of, as he phrased it. 'moving ahead ' " 

"There had been a period of eight or more years of almost no 
initiative and innovation in the legislative arena." recalled Theodore 
Sorensen, the Nebraska-born lawyer who was Kenneth ’s special coun- 
sel. chief speech writer and, besides his brother Robert, closest aide 
“So Kennedy decided that one of his goals as president was to set up a 



"We sent up messages in areas which are commonplace now. but 
vhich were unprecedented then — consumer affairs, environmental 
iffairs, women's rights, as well as all the others." said Sorensen, now a 
tew York lawyer 

Kennedy himself set the tone in his Inaugural address, in which he 
nvoked the themes of change "Let the word go forth ... that the 
orch has been passed to a new generation of Americans, born in this 
rentury, tempered by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, he 
aad. It was the first of many speeches that would prompt historian 
ames David Barber to say that Kennedy's main legacy was "his ener- 
gizing rhetoric." 

It was not onlv the government that changed. Life at the White 
House was far different with a 32-ycar-old first lady and the first young 
:hildrcn to occupy the presidential mansion in more than a half-cen- 
tutv — Caroline, born in 1957.andJohn.F, Kennedy Jr., known as 
fohn-john bom just weeks after the 1*960 election. 
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Jacqueline Kenned)' did not figure prominently in her husband's 
political life. Instead, she devoted her public role to such things as 
redecorating the White House. 

And though she reportedly craved privacy, the next three years 
were marked by perhaps the most intense coverage ever of a presiden- 
tial family Scarcely a week went by without a magazine displaying 
color pictures of the presidential children crawling under the Oval 
Office desk or playing with their adoring father on the Hyannis Port 
beach. 

Every president has his •'honeymoon.'’ but Kennedy's was more 
intense than most. 'The glow,” Parmet declared, "lent the 'honey- 
moon' an almost magical aura; if not the dynamic, somber rolling up 
of sleeves of Roosevelt s time, there at least was another kind of ap- 
peal: the spark of confidence. America really seemed to be ‘moving 
a gain ‘ " 

But the author noted a contrast between the aura and the reality. 

"While news and analysis columns did not hesitate to delineate just 
haw cautious the new administration really was.” Parmet said, "the 
(New York) Times nevertheless declared, after he had been in office 
oO days, that the Kennedy personality has turned the White House 
into a beehive of action and ideas ' " 

The Kennedy promise came face to face with the reality of 1 96 1 . 
Kennedy won by the slimmest margin of the century, amid accusations 
of vote fraud in Illinois and Texas. His party lost 23 scats from the 
swollen House majority it had achieved in *1958. 

"It made a tremendous difference.” Sorensen recalled. "We got a 
memorandum in the early days or in the transition period that said. 
'Forget it. There's no chance of getting any legislation through this 
House. " But he noted Kennedy did not take thit advice. The presi- 
dent sent Congress a substantial imoum of legislation. 

Thanks in pan to an early victory in which the membership on the 
House Rules Committee was expanded to give Speaker Sam Rayburn of 
Texas a bare working majority, many Democratic programs were 
passed — aid to depressed areas, an increase in the minimum wage, 
creation of the Peace Corps and. later, a sweeping trade reform mea- 
sure. 

But many programs were not passed, either tbenor later in his i 



term. Such major Kenned)’ proposals as Medicare and federal aid to 
education were blocked, and the administration itself delayed pre- 
senting civil rights proposals. Fearful of the reaction among Southern- 
ers in Congress. Kenned)’ waited nearly two years before he signed the 
order barring discrimination in federal housing assistance. During his 
campaign, he had said such a measure could be achieved "by the 
stroke of the pen. " 

In pan. Parmet said. Kenned)' was more cautious than his rhetoric 
because he simply wis more conservative than man y of those around 
him. "Life had made him a Democrat." the historian wrote "But that 
did not mean he was the liberal some of the more hopeful thought 
they had corralled." 

Statistics compiled by independent observers illustrate Kennedy's 
difficulties with Congress. In 1962. according to Congressional 
Quarterly . Kennedy got 44.3 percent of his legislative requests. In 
1963. he got only 27.2 percent, a rating the publication called the 
"lowest score for a president in 10 years.” 

The low score was due partly to the large number of requests, 
partly to Kennedy's awe for the kingpins of Congress, who were many 
years his senior. Rep Wilbur D. Mills, the .Arkansas Democrat who was 
then chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, later said 
Kennedy was “timid." Parmet quoted a member of the congressional 
liaison staff. Charles Daly, as saying he was frustrated at Kennedy’s 
remoteness from day-to-day lobbying efforts. 

Walter Heller, Kennedy's chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, said in 1980. "For all his national popularity, for all the 
effective troops he had In the White House in terms of relations with 
Congress, he was not confident of his ability to get things through 
Congress." 

”1 think be had a deep-seated belief." Heller told Parmet, "that he 
had to condition and educate the country in his first term and he'd get 
his payoff in the second term " 

"He was largely a president who prepared for a second term," 
Feldman recalled, "or at least the fourth year of the first term plus the 
second term. Wc used to talk about the second term a lot " 

But Sorensen said there was “not a great deal” of talk about a 
second term — at least with the president himself. "The only time he 
. 



Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson 
(left) talks with 
Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy 
(center) and 
President John F. 
Kennedy at the White 
House in 1961. 






President John F. 
Kennedy takes time 
off fora visit to the 
beach at Hyannis 
Port, Maas., with his 
wife, Jacqueline, and 
daughter. Caroline. 



ever said to me, That’s a subject for the second term, ' was China, 
referring to KcnnedVs intention to seek the normalization of U.S. rela- 
dons with the People’s Republic of China that President Nixon would 

achieve In 1972. . . 

Like many other presidents. Kennedy soon became caught up in 
events across the sea. in Cuba. Berlin and Southeast Asia. He had been 
in office less than three months when he heed the disaster at the Bay 
of Pigs in Cuba and. within five months, he was in Vienna. Austria, 
conferring with Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev. 

••He was. as presidents tend to be. primarily interested in global 
affaire." Parraet declared. 

Here. too. Kennedy made a conscious effort to offset the style and 
the policies of the past. ’’The grim firmness, the soaring rhetoric so 
consciously patterned to counterpoint the Eisenhower monotony, 
were inseparable from the qualities that helped shape the national 
mood and attract international attention." Parraet wrote. 

His course was strongly influenced when the Ui.-backed invasion 
force at the Bay of Pigs was destroyed by Fidel Castro’s troops party 
because the president refused, at a crucial moment, to commit Ui. air 

5U ^Kennedy publicly took the blame "And I really thought that this 
was absolutely the low ebb of our brief period in Washington, re* 
called O’Brien. “And lo and behold, the Gallup Poll and other polls 
two weeks later showed a significant rise in his approval by the pub- 
lic Whv? Because he had leveled with them." 

Kennedy vowed to overcome the setback. He pressed forward with 
his attempt to increase defense spending and soon launched the Ui. 
effort to put a man on the moon by the end of a decade — a success he 
did not live to see. 

Kennedy’s foreign policy seemed at times contradictory He vowed 

to stand firm In Southeast Asia, but resisted pressure to send 

significant numbers of U.S. combat troops. He sought to build up the 
nation s defenses, and met the Soviet construction of the Berlin Wall 
with a call-up of reserve troops. At the same time, however. Kennedy 
asked Americans to "fitce the fan that the United States is neither 
omnipotent nor omniscient, that we are only 6 percent of the world s 
population that we cannot Impose our will upon the other 94 percent 
of mankind, that we cannot right every wrong or reverse each 
adversity, and that therefore there cannot be an American solution to 



In the last* 1 3 months of his Ufe. Kennedy enjoyed two enormous 
successes m foreign affairs With his firm stand against the introduc- 
tion of Soviet missiles into Cuba, he took the nation to the brink of 
nuclear confrontation with the Soviet Union In October 1962 and 
prevailed. The missiles were withdrawn . 

And in the summer of 1963. he negotiated the ban on atmospheric 
nuclear tests — the first significant step toward arms control and the 
action for which a number of former Kennedy aides believe he would 
have most liked to be remembered. 

At the same time, his presidency was increasingly involved in two 
controversial areas: the civil rights revolution at home and the deep- 
ening crisis in South Vietnam. In the former, a reluctant Kennedy 
ultimately seized leadership; in the latter, he sent out conflicting sig- 
nals. , . _ 

"It is their war.’’ Kennedy said of the Vietnamese in a Sept 2. 

1 963. interview with Walter Cronldte. ** . In the final analysis. It is 
their people and their government who have to win or lose this strug- 
gle. All we can do is help.'* .... . 

At the same time, his administration was involved in the overthrow 
of the South Vietnamese government headed by Ngo Dinh Diem. In 
the speech that he was to have given at the Dallas Trade Man on the 
day he died. Kennedy would have said. "Our assistance to these na- 
tions can be painful, risky and costly, as is true In Southeast Asia today 
But we dare not weary of the test." 

Feldman noted that Kennedy “only had a thousand days, and no 
president who has served for so brief a period of time will ever have a 
place in history that will label him as one of the great presidents. 

James MacGregor Bums, the Williams College historian who wrote 
one of the first Kennedy biographies in I960, noted another problem 
••Do you measure him bv the way he was moving in the third year, or 
do you measure him by what he achieved?" be asked. "One has to 
kind of project him Into the future." . „ . , , 

But Bums said he gives Kennedy "a very high place (in history) 
because of his ideals and philosophy and goals, which he compro- 
mised on somewhat at the son, but which he was moving very clearly 

to achieve at the time of Dallas. ' 

The principal criticism leveled at Kennedy is that the president set 
goals and raised expectations he was unable to meet. As Parmet put it. 
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"He had vowed to 'get America moving again,’ but failed to deliver in 
key wavs." 

"That criticism is absolutely correct." Sorensen said. "He felt that 
one of the dudes of a president was to not lower the country’s sights, 
but to raise them, to give something to people to reach for . He 
laid out an enormous list of goals that were not fulfilled by the time of 
his death. But that is not a surprise, and he did not really expea them 
to be " 

After Kennedy’s assassination. President Lyndon B. Johnson took 
advantage of the emotional reaction to his predecessor s death to win 
enaaraent over the next two years of a sweeping legislative program 
— some of it Kennedy’s, some ofit his own. 

Kennedy associates bristle at the suggestion that the new president 
was able to push through programs that Kennedy could not. 

"I don’t minimize the role which Johnson played — and possibly 
even the Kennedy tragic death played — in helping get some of that 
legislation through." Sorensen said. 

"Nevertheless '' he said. "Johnson and the legislative leaden from 
both houses and both parties said, when that whole raft of legislation 
was enaaed and signed into law. This is Kennedy’s program.’ Not 
only did it come from the Kennedy White House, but while Kennedy 
was alive, be and his lieutenants laid the groundwork for (t. shep- 
herded it through the committees, provided the testimony, and I be- 
lieve most all of it would have passed in any event." 

O'Brien, who unlike Sorensen and Feldman remained throughout 
the Johnson administration in various roles, agreed. "1 can tell you 
that there was an uninterrupted flow. On the very day of Dallas, Henry 
Hall Wilson (House congressional liaison) tried that morning to get 
me on the phone to report a conversation he had had with Wilbur 
Mills on Medicare that indicated that we were in a potential situation 
for a breakthrough there." O'Brien recalled. 

"And then without interruption. President Johnson picked up his 
program and there was no Interruption in the pursuit of the legis- 
lative programs. You can take the combined Kennedy-Johnson period 
and it is without question the greatest record in the history of this 
country, including the first hundred days of Roosevelt. . . I'm not 
discussing the merits, or the implementation or the administrative 
failures. I'm }u$t talking about the enactment of the programs. " 

"People who say that Kennedy didn't accomplish very much as 



president forgot how it was at the end of the Elsenhower administra- 
tion," said David Ormsby-Gore. i good friend of Kennedy who served 
as the British ambassador to the United States during his presidency’. 

"Here was Eisenhower, one of the most popular American presi- 
dents. who couldn’t visit Japan because of the expected riots. And 
here was his rice president. Nixon, who went to Venezuela and was 
stoned by the crowds. But two years after Kennedy was inaugurated, 
this young president was invited by every leader in the world." 

In citing specific Kennedy achievements, some mention the Peace 
Corps, an Idea of the late Hubert H Humphrey that Kennedy picked 
up during the 1 960 campaign But Feldman and Dave Powers — a 
Bostonian who was as much friend as adviser to Kennedy and who 
today is curator of the Kennedy Library in Dorchester. Mass. — agreed 
on what Kennedy thought was his single greatest achievement. 

"He himself has said that he thought that his major contribution 
was the test-ban treaty." Feldman said. "But I am not sure I would say 
that equals in Importance with some other thoughts I have. 1 believe 
that Kenneth’ was the last president who was able to unify the country 
so that people today look back on those years as the so-called ‘good 
years.’ 

"I believe that the Kennedy presidency today, in general, rather 
than for specific programs that wc mentioned earlier, set a standard 
that, again, succeeding presidencies look to and the people look to." 
Feldman said. 

Schlcsinger sees a combination of the abstract and specific. "Ken- 
nedy. like Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roose- 
velt. believed that there are great reservoirs of Idealism within the 
American people that can be tapped 

"He was greatly concerned with the spread of nuclear weapons and 
he devoted a lot of time and attention to this. And on the domestic 
side, along with brother Robert later on. be tried to do something to 
reduce the disparities in American life." 

Sorensen and othen dte more Intangible aspects of the Kennedy 
legacy 

"I am constantly encountering people in government and politics 
who said they got into government and politics because of John F. 
Kennedy," Sorensen said. "They didn’t know him personally They 
never met him. Some of them were even too young to have been aaivc 
at the time he was active. But the inspiration that he gave them, the 
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President John F. 
Kennedy with son. 
John- John, daughter, 
Caroline, and a four- 
footed friend at the 
White House. John- 
John and Caroline 
were the first young 
children to occupy 
the presidential 
mansion in more 
than a half-century 
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President John F. 
Kennedy uses a 
dictating machine at 
the White House in 
196l. Recalling that 
first year of 
Kennedy's 
administration, aide 
Myer Feldman said, 
"He was young, 
attractive, full of 
ideas. We sent over 
100 messages to 
Congress during the 
first 100 days." 
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standards he set, the example that be provided, showed that 
government could be good and useful and positive, showed that 
politics could be an honorable profession " \ 

Historians and authors give conflicting views of the Kennedy 

lepey. 

•'In some mysterious way,” Martin wrote, “be did inspire in so 
mam' millions of people all over the world a great excitement of 
hope That excitement was real That excitement still Ungers.” 

Parra et cites a darker side "His infatuation with paramilitary 
operations, countcrinsurgenq . and inability to rationalize 
intelligence operations made a mockery of rhetoric that appealed to 
reason.” be wrote "Subsequent revelations about secret wan did 
much to establish JFK as a man who had actually brought international 
tensions to their most dangerous moments. His constant need to 
demonstrate toughness had helped to manufacture potential disasters 
everywhere In Southeast Asia, in particular, he left behind a 
prescription for even greater 
disasters to come " 

But the Clry Uni vers in' of New 
York historian also concluded that. 

"At his death. Jack Kennedy had 
already become identified with the 
universal aspirations that are 
elusive to so mam Had he been 
given more than a thousand days, 
there is no telling how fir he might 
have gone in that direction.” 

Many of those close to Kennedy 
sec his legacy as much in what he 
achieved and helped to achieve as 
in what might have happened if his 
presidenq had not been cut short 
In the years following Kennedy, 
the United States »•» wracked by 
crises — the Vietnam War. riots in 
the streets ol some of the nation's 
largest cities. Watergate, s 
continuing Middle East crisis 
The inevitable, unanswerable 
question is whether things would 
have been different had Kennedy 
I i\cd and been rc-clected in 1964. 

Not surprisingly, the sharpest 
conflict relate* to the future of U-S- 
involvement in Vietnam. When 
Kennedy died, there were 16.000 
US. military advisers in South 
Vietnam. When Lyndon Johnson 
announced in March 1 968 that he 
would not seek a second term, 
authorized U.S. troop strength had 
reached 550,000. 

Sorensen. Feldman. O’Brien and 
Powers all say that, once the 1964 
election was behind him, Kennedy 
would have found a way to extricate the United States from Vietnam. 
Though they ate specific conversations, the evidence is decidedly 
mixed Those who disagree can also quote his words to back their 
case 

"After the Bt) of Pigs." Feldman said. "Kenned)’ said he would 
never again trust the judgment of the military or the CIA; he would 
investigate what their recommendations were. 

"When Johnson came in. he had an enormous res pea for the 
military Anybody with stars on his shoulders he considered the last 
word. So when the military advised something. Johnson supported it 
He never objected to what they said ihq could do. So when they said, 
'Give me 500,000 men and we will win the Vietnam War.’ he 
accepted it. I don't believe Kennedy would." 

"He was. on several occasions, urged by most of his military and 
other advisers to send combat troops divisions to Vietnam And to 
bomb North Vietnam." Sorensen said. "But he never did. Because he 
was too leery of military solutions, too worried about sinking into that 
quagmire " 

"If I tried to pull out completely now from Vietnam, we would 
have another Joe McCarthy red scare on our hands." the president was 
quoted as telling Ken O'Donnell, a top aide who died in 1977. "But I 
can do it after I'm re-elected. In 1965. I’ll become one of the most 
unpopular presidents in history. I'll be damned everywhere as a 
communist appeaser But I don't care.” 

White, who wrote the definitive book on the 1 960 campaign and 
maintained a dose relationship with the Kennedy White House, cited 
that same conversation to support his contention that Kennedy would 
have gotten out of Vietnam after the 1964 election. "I'll take Kenny's 

t. word for R/’besaid. «. 

• « - Others disagree *• . 



"Having committed the first US combat forces in Vietnam, I 
question whether the Kennedy administration would have 
significantly changed U.S. policy In the war," said former President 
Gerald Ford, a Michigan congressman during the Kennedy 
administration. 

"It's a hard thing to know," former Undersecretary of State George 
Ball was quoted os saying by author Martin 

"I have great doubt that he would have done anything different 
than Johnson did," said Ball, who served in the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations and eventually became an outspoken critic of the war 
"It was a kind of creeping thing ... and he probably would have said, 
as Johnson did. 'I'm not going to be the first president to lose a war.’ ” 
Vietnam Is not the only instance in which former Kenned)’ associ- 
ates argue — with the benefit of some hindsight — that a re-elected 
President Kennedy might have made a difference 

Feldman noted that Kennedy sent him to the Middle East "to sec if I 
could work out the settlement of 
what was then the refugee problem 
— you didn't have the PLO at that 
time and we came very close to set- 
tling it. . . . I still believe that we 
could have attacked the refugee 
problem in such a fashion that It 
would have prevented the PLO 
problem and I believe that If 
we had resolved the refugee prob- 
lem. we might have avoided the 
battles in that area of the world " 
Politically, a successful second 
term by Kennedy might have pre- 
vented the disastrous internal battle 
that wracked the Democratic Party 
under Johnson in 1968. Sorensen 
and Feldman believe that Kennedy 
w*ould have used his influence to 
secure the nomination that year for 
brother Robert. "If he had lived out 
his eight years." White said, “1 
think we w’ould have a fundamen- 
tally different country than we have 
today, not only because of Vietnam 
but because there would have been 
a more stable definition of what lib- 
eralism was." He said be thought 
Kennedy might have kept liberal- 
ism closer to the center, adding that 
he believes "President Reagan is. to 
some extent, a reaction to what lib- 
eralism became.” 

Kennedy would have become an 
ex-president at the relatively young 
age of 5 1 . "He had no specific 
plans." Sorensen said. "He thought 
he was going to probably write or 
teach, publish a newspaper The 
president of a university was something that intrigued him Secretary 
of rate io somebody elsc’s administration” 

Feldman said Kennedy had three things "he always wanted to do. 
One, he wanted to be a newspaper publisher. Two, he wanted to 
write. And three, he wanted to continue to be a force, a political force, 
In the country.” 

Where does the myth end and the reality begin? 

"He will always be looked upon as a glamorous president, because 
of his charm and youth," said former President Ford "However, sub- 
sequent historians unafleaed by personal exposure to President Ken- 
nedy’s dynamic personality will inevitably chip away at the substance 
of his 34-month record In the White House.” 

Such revisionism has already begun "During his brief period in the 
White House," Parmct concluded, "he established a new style and 
tone for the presidenq. one that evoked national pride and hope That 
made his limitations all the more painful.” 

But Kennedy admirers believe he ultimately will be judged favor- 
ably. "In a conservative period." Schlesinger said, "previous liberal 
presidents don’t look quite as relevant as they wifi later on. 1 think the 
Kennedy legacy, given the Reagan values, docs not seem consonant 
with the national mood But it will again very soon.” 

Martin concluded that Kennedy "was not a great president. . 

There was the growth of the man in office, the pragmatism that turned 
into passion on the big issues. ... But there was no time to prove his 
potential." 

When Kennedy was assassinated, columnist James Reston wrote, 
"What was killed in Dallas was not only the president but the promise. 
The bean of the Kennedy legend is what might have been." 

TbiserticUfsreprinted JrqmTpc Hcn' I?8} special report on 
(be Kennedy assassination. 




John F. Kennedy 
walks with his 
predecessor. Dwight 
Elsenhower, at Camp 
David, Md., during 
the days of the Bay of 
Pigs crisis in 1961. An 
international uproar 
was triggered when a 
U .5. -backed force of 
Cuban exiles invaded 
Cuba and w as 
destroyed by Fidel 
Castro's troops. 






